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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


by a long ſeries of victories. The conqueſt of 
Greece was his object; he had taken many pre- 


| liminary meaſures towards effecting this purpoſe ; 
while his conduct, ſo far from exciting the jealouſy 


of thoſe fierce republics , acquired their admiration 
and gratitude. Inſtead of rouſing the dangerous re- 
ſeqtment of a nation whom he was ambitious. to 


ſubdue, Philip diſarmed the hoſtility of Athens, 
and threatened with the vengeance of combined 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward 


founds 

Philippo- 
polis and 
Cabyla; 


F 
8 
8 
* 
* 


to obſtruct his deſigns. It ſeemed high time, 
therefore, to withdraw his army; to ſet bounds, for 


the preſent, to his own triumphs; nor to attempt, 
with danger, effecting by premature force, what 
might be ſafely accompliſhed by ſeaſonable policy. 
Before evacuating Greece, be took care to place 
a ſtrong garriſon in Nicæa, which might thence- 
forth ſecure. bis free paſſage through the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Theſſaly, and 1 75 ſtrongeſt poſts 
of. Phocis. He conducted with him, into. Mace- 
Jon eleven thouſand. Phocian captives; an Acqui- 
fition which he regarded as not the leaſt valuable 
fruits of his ſucceſs ;. and of which, on his return 
HOME i is he. {RO e to avail bim. 


e 


OT, had — een 8 ſubdued. 
In order to bridle the dangerous fury of thoſe 


northern barbarians, Philip built two cities, Philig : 


popolis and Cabyla, „ the firſt, at the weſtern 
1 , of the "country on by Dufines of mount | 


FE "£224 


2 unde, „ 4 p. 118, 
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| Rhodope,. the ſecond towards 93 Sn A 1 bt © 
of mount Haemus „ above , hungred 1 

miles diſtant from each other, and Abs 

remote from the. Macedonian 10 WW 


1 0 
The, „ 


cian captives, blended. with a. due proportion! 9 


1 


2 1 


Macedonian ſubjects, well provided. with. arms fox 


their defence, were ſent to people and cultivate 


 thoſenew ſettlements, whoſe flouriſhing cone 
ſoon exceeded the expectation of. their. ſgundet, A 


the ſame time, Philip planted a colony in the, RE 
tot 5 


7 of Thaſos, which bad. formerly belonged 
| Athenians; 6 4 but that ORE Ming. Already 1 olt 
poſſeſlign, of. the Sold at ue „on, the 


e coaſt. 0 8 17 8 now,. 99 7 5 55 | & 


FL to com: 

1 py ornaments.c of, IE 2 for = pur- 
poſe he borrowed, as formerly » large, fums. of 
money from the richeſt citizens of Greece, The 
year following, he made an expedition intollyria, 
and, at the expenſe of that country, extended his 


dominions from the lake Lychnidus to the Tonian 


His expe- 


dition to 


Ilyria z 
rr 


. 


ſea, This diſtri, about ſixty miles in breadth, 


was. barbarous Bi, uncultivated., 
valuable ſalt:mines, which had oœcaſiqned a bloody 


war between two neighbouring 
Philip was abſent in Illyria, an embaſſy” 


0 from Ochus king of Ferne Who, 18 med by the 
2 Nemoſth. de Haloneſo. | „eee bo OY 7 8 "og gh 83 


but contained 


tribes: Whale 
arfived | 
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wagnificent reports 1 e growiog Sreatneſs er 


Macedon," ſent the woſt truſty of bis miniſters, 
who, under pretence of offering to Philip the friend-- 


90 aud alliance of the great king, might examine 
With their own eyes the ſtrength and reſources of 
a monarch, which were e as Þ, formi- 


| Hable, 111 + 452 r 1 


during 


which his 
ſon Alex - 
ander re-. 
ceives the 
Perſian 
am baſſa⸗ 
dors, 


In the abſence of bis father, che young Ales 


ander did the honors. of the court; and it is ſaid, 


that during an entertainment given to the Perſian 


a ambaſſadors, the prince, who had not yet reached. 


his twelfth year, diſcovered: ſuch manly and pre- 


wature wiſdom, as already announced the 5 of 


a vety extraordinary character. Among other 
queſtions ,' that could not have nr expected from 


his age, he inquired into the nature of the Perſian 


government and art of war; the genius and dif- - 
poſition of the reigning fovereign:; ; the diſtance of 


his capital from the. coaſt, and. the difficulty of the 
_ intervening. roads Such inquines , whatever 
talents they: announced in the young prince, ſeem 


to prove that the conqueſt of Perſia had been a 


Frequent ſubject of converſation between Alexander. 


and his inſtructors; and that an unbounded ambi-· 
7M Plutarch ( Alexand.) expreſſes himſelf uro on. this d- 


let: 1 wee exe; (the ambaſſadors) beugen Nt TW dream 
Ga, Reno ruru unde, nyurlo apo TW ve wail otun u 
nyc pub. „ Read MEYANOI yoo and then the ſentence 
may be literally explained: 80 that the ambaſſadors wondered, 
and thanght nothing of the tame d abilities of hilip compared 
with the ſpirit and magnanimiry”. of nis ſon. . v.-T recollect not 
batiez met with N Hu in the writers of the Socratie 


age; but it is a good word to mark the character of a a perſon 
„ who buſies himſelf about great objects. 5 : | 


. ut Plutacch in Alexand. ; x ” 
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ad. The ambaſſadors beard;bim with a 


ancient, from thoſe i modern ti 
rich and powerful, 
and great king 
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_ Philip had no ſooner, returned from Illyria, than 
be made an excurſion to Theſſely, and finally * 


| ſettled the affairs of that diſtracted country;. having 
taken on himſelf the whole management of the 

i revenue, and having divided che ; territory; 1 ur 
ſeparate governments, in order ho  weakenthe£ rce 

of oppoſition, and to render che whale, prayinge * 


more patient, and ſubmiſſive under the dominion: of 
edon * 70 While Philip was thus eee | 


Theflaly, bus: ;Agents were, not. leſs ac 
Firming 1 6. e e (Fut . e in ; 2 ü 


bone e barre LAL bans: be: oe 0¹ 


by, an, extent of only. ten mile 9 


duſtrious and frugal, ſimplicity. of this 


9 public couid not defend. its virtue 8 ee 


rupt influence of the Macedonian 2 


| 10 7 1 have ve 2A; Aittle freedom vii the OP of: Feen, 
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taken poſfeſſign of his youthful ITY 


| F exclaimed. with; that, freedom; w sel e 


wonderfully,diſtinguiſhes the public dee 
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Protec tue 
inketför 
communi-⸗ 
ties of tho 
| 3 
neus a- 

za inſt the” . 


_ obbteſſions 


of Sparta. 


With Uhdivided ar enfidn* 'and With his 


46 party in aue Which lie e with 
peculiar care; " becauſe”, being already "maſter 'of | 
Breotia ,” Phocis, and Theffaly ;, „the narrow ter- 
ritoty of the Megatians formed the chief obſtacle 
to his free paſſuge into the Peloponneſus, the affairs 
of Which; at this Janecture, Particularly deſeryed 
his attention. . 
The Lacedæmonians, repulſed by Philip; gaben 
uch bad tondeſcraded to folicit, rejected by the 
Phöcnt Whom they offered to lift, and having 
Rt af nöpes of obtaining the guardianſhip” of the 
Delphi tetuple, totally Ueſerted' a ſcene of action, 
in Whith"they” could” expect neither profit not. 
BUH887 Kück töpfe cbeir politics att their arms 
Wicki che nato Grcle of their own peninſula; 
For AMmöſt two years, Archidamus b F bored 
5 
Md etiwüy, to etch che pretenſions and the 
power 6f Arta over "the territories of Meſſené, 
Arges rad Arcata.” 'His meaſüres; pfantied Wit 
prudence, und tonducked With vigor, Were attended 
With Foeceſs',' though the inhabitants of the de- 
penderfr provitites höre With much regtet and ig 
Kneten, the ybke'of '# republic,” which they ba 


ferne, ported "as "oppreMive' ati " intolerable 


"rBttthors afd Ates ere inflamed ints 


_ H6Mllity "by" the Thebans, che eterna egewies of 


Sparta, and, at that time, cloſely allied with the 
king of Macedon. To this motiarch the Thebans 
pplied, requeſting him niet to permit the deſtruc- 


| tion of their. con ederates in. the, Peloponneſus, 


The intrigues and money. of Phillip had already 
gained — conſiderable influence in that country, 


a 


* PT * 


glad ofa) Arcsins — A 2. 


To: juſtify his'iproceediogs.clorithisqarpololhe - aa 


procured a decree of the Amphictyonic council, 
requiring him to check the inſolente of [Sparch;, 
and to protect the defenceleſs oommunities which 
had ſo often been the victims of her tyranny and 
| cruelty. Encouraged by this reſdlution of the 
Amphi ctyous, and impellbd-by his:own” 
Philip ſent troops and money” into ther Pelopon. 
neſus; and prepared to march thith porſ 
at the head of 4 powerful army 72041 9 a e 
Theſe tranſactions excited new omas ee and 
alarms throughout moſt couutries of Greece. The 
Corinthians, jealous of the power of:ia- prince, 
 whoz-atthe:dloſe:of- the-Phocian! war; deprived 
them of their ancient prerogatives and hönort, 
and who, ſtill more recently, had taken po feflioh 
of Leucas, à city in e eee eee 
in Epirus, both colonies of Cotinth; deteimined 
to oppoſe his paſſage into the Peloponneſus. 
Weapons and defenſive armor were provided c hie 


} 


53 
361110 34; 
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. 5 
rinthians 
prepare to 
interrupt 
his march. 
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walls and fortifications were repaired, mettentiry | oy 


troops were:levied ,-the:citizenscexerciſed/in-armb;, - 


the Whole republic glowed with the Adorf 


military preparation; inſomuchꝭ that Diogenes the 
Lynic, who loft; eee eee the follies 
of his contemporaries, beholding with quſt con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buſtle 501 the effeminate 
Corinthians, that ſeemed ſo 11 Gleculated" 'to. gn 
| tend with the. active vigas. of. Ekilip „began - to 
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22 H 1 P. rol about his tub „ leſt he ſhould-be-the: only I 


XVI. ty" unewployed in ſo buſy a cit.. 


Negocia- 
tions in 
Athens. 


* 


The Lacedæmonians, meanwhile, not 16 
1 but always better prepared for war, ſoli - 
: cited the alliance of Athens. The latter ſtate 


erable acceſſion of ſtrength „as 
Sell} as l. zult marge and reſpect, from its hoſpi- 


table reception of the' diſtreſſed exiles ſrom Phocis 


and Bœotia. It derived new: conſideration: and 


luſtre from the general congreſs of ambaſſadors 
from Sparta, Thebes; Macedon, Argos, Meſſené, 
and Arcadia, who, aſter a long interval of time, 
A2 gain condeſcended to aſſert their reſpective claims 
before the Athenian aſſembly. The Lacedæ- 
mo ians repreſented the league, formed againſt 


themſelves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta; that the ambition of Philip would not reſt 
Fatisfied with a partial conqueſt; his imagination 


5 already graſped the dominion biete und Mew 
as the only time for. the two leading republics, 


ho had ever mutually aſſiſted each other an-ſe 


of calamity, to make a firm ſtand; and to exert 
their utmoſt vigor in defence of their on and 
the:publie ſafetyi,ſo'ſhamefully abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by the mob of Pelpponneſus 


The Thebans joined With the mi e 


ers of P hilip 


An calling on the: Athenians to adhere ſtrictiy to 
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their eee e pmcluded i om Ars 
prince; they endeavoured, by art and ſophiſtry to AVI. 
varniſh or to palliate ſuch Heedg of fraud or vidlene #2 
as could not be altogeth & denied; and labored: 5 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity to ſeparate the views and 5 — 
intereſts of Athens and Lacedæmon on this 95 
important emergency. The ambaſſ. doors :ofcther 
inferior ſtates of Peloponneſus loudly oomplained, 
that the Athenians, who affected to be the 
ol liberty, ſhould favor the vie s of Sparta, which! 
had ſo long been the e Greece Fhe 7, 
A this conduct as not only unjuſt and 
cruel, but contradictory and abſurd; and uſed 
e plauſible arguments to deter the people f 
Athens, who till ſtrenuouſſy aſſerted the fregdom 
of Bœotia, from taking ſuch a part in the preſent 
1 as might 1 to e chains of Pelo . 
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The Ae e b en chem e | 
ol Philip, exhorted their countrymen not to woods 
too haſtily with a płince with whom they had fo. 
recently concluded” an alliance, nor e _ 
ns bloody and deſtructive war, out of which. is atheas. 
had lately extricated with ſo nuch di-. 1 
| Gel: They (obſerved , that although the mens 
ſures of Philip; Gnce' the'ebnclufion of theopeace;} _ 
had indeed been more agreeable" to the Thebhans 
than to the Athenians, he had conſidered himſelf „ 
as bound in juſtice to chaſtife the ſacrilege of che = 
Fhocians,. Nor was he altogether at liberty to 4 
follow his own inclinations; furrounded by the 
3 oavalry and the "TRY "infovery "he 


4 pi 85 
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e nA. was oepeies doing {the enemies of: thoſe ſtates 
A. with a ſeverity-whichhis own feelingę diſapproved: 
But the time was arrived when he might act with 
more independence and dignity; and hat, could | 
_ any credit be given to report, he was already pre- 
paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis , and 
to'fortify Elatza; on the frontier of that territory, 
by which means he might thenceforth reſtrain and 
bridle the :infolent: cruelty of Thebes: Theſe ob! 
ſervations, however improbable, received great 
force from the peaceful, ot rather indolent diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, Who, ihough they heard with | 
pleaſure thoſe who:mbgnifred their ancient grandeur, 
and inveighed againſt the injuſtice and ambition of 
Philip, were averſe to employ: vither their money, 
or their nal ſervice, in ſuch active meaſures 
as could alen ne to che Mace an ers 
croachments. arg 
5 Aiifwered” Demoſthenes, Nn bee * pronounced : un 
E wh diſcourſe , bich the king of Macedon is ſaid to 
haue fad with a mixture of terror and admiras : 
tion When you hear: deſcribed; men of 
Achens ! the continual hoſtilities by which Philip 
violates the peace, L obſerve that you approve the 
equity: and patriotiſm of thoſe who ſupport the 
rights of the republic: but while nothing is done, 
eee of Which it is worth while to liſten to 
ſuch ſpetebes, our) affairs are brought to ſuch a 
paſs; 4 >that the more clearly we convict Philip of 
perfichy-eowards en ol ane deſigns againſt I 
"915 en * nn enn 
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and 
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have prevailed. 'over' our, adverſary.” But Philip 


excels in actions as much as we do in arguments; 
aud both: of us obtain the ſuperiority in bat forms 
reſpectively the chief object of qur ſtudy and Com 
_ cernj we in sur aſſembliesy Fhitp in the field. 


0% Immediately after the peace the king of 
Macedon became maſter of Pheeis and Thermo! 


pylæ, and made ſuch a uſe ef cheſe acquiſitions 


as- ſuited the intereſt” of Thebes; not of athiens; 
Upon what prinbipls! did he! al chüs 7 Becauſe; 
governed in all his proceedings, fot by 99 
peace or juſtice but by an inſatiable tot o 


he ſaw the impoſſibility of bendimg the A 
to his ſelfiſh and Grannienl putpoſes. He knew | 
that the jloftineſs5f- ther character weuld never 
ſtoop to private (cofifiderations; bet prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer thay; the dictates 
Juſtice and of honor; und that neither! their ene 


tration, nor chelr dignity, could evetche prevailed 
on to ſacrifice to a partial and temporary intereſt, 


fight for each nehhber of ble wonder 


{ame ardor as for their 'own Walls Phe Thebans 


he jodged (and he judged utigbt.) to be mare 
afſailable; he knew Heis Shy und their meeneſb 


to de ſuch, that provided he heaped benefits oa 


1 N 11 aſſiſt 2 ante ons 


"UP e ee Bott 


Greece, the more difficule-it 10 propel any Cn Wm 
Teafonable advice. The cauſe; of this difficult) is 5 
that the encroachments of ambition muſt be re- 

pelled, not by words, but hy deeds, If ſpeeches 
and reaſonings ſufficed, we: ſhould: long ere now! 


XXII. 


He ex- 


plains the 
meaſures, 
and points 
out the 
dangerous 


defigns, of 


Philip. 


the general ſaſety of Greece; but thut they would 


e HA u. en Upon 
xxxVI. cultivates', in eee to Voor, pn dende 
| of the Meſſenians and Argives; a circumſtance; 
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Athenians! which highly redounds to your honor, 


fince Philip thus declares his perſuaſion, that you 


alone have wiſdom to underſtand , and virtue to 
oppoſe, his defigns., that you foreſee the drift of 


all his negociations and wars, and are determined 
to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
cauſe. Nor is it without good grounds that he 


entertains ſuch an honorable opinion of you, and 
the contrary of the Thebans and- Argives. When 


cw e Ne of Greece were threatened by Perſia, 
8 * 4% as they now are. by Macedon, the Thebans baſely 


followed the ſtandord of the invad rs; the Argives 
did nat oppoſe their arms; while the maghanimous 


patriots, from whom you are deſcended, ſpurned | 


offers, highly advantageous ,' made them by Alex: 
ander of Macedon, the anceſtor. of Philip, who 
acded as the ambaſſador of Perſia; and, preferring 


the public intereſt to cheir own provoked the de- 
Vaſtstion of their territory, and the deſtruction 


of. their capital, and performed, in, defenee of 
Greece. thoſe unrivalled exploits of heroiſm which 
an never be celehrated with due praiſe. For ſuch 
reaſons, Philip chuſes for his allies, Thebes, Ar- 
Sos, and Meſſené, rather than Athens and Sparta 
Ihe former ſtates, poſſeſs not greater ſtrength, 
_ Ivealth;, fleets, n and armies; they have 
not mare potoef, but leſs, virtue... Nor can Philip 


e che merits of cheir 3 ſince, if 'Chxronea 


ſubject to Thebes, : 
Argos a and Meſſene are 1491 ſubject: to Lacedæmon; | 


7 , , ß ß , . , c tp Ia I, bee. ee ib es i ns 


nor ec it 115 dit to he's h. PEE OY 0 1 4 7 


cities of Beotia', and at the kame time to bench 
thoſe of Peloponnefus to rebel. i LIEN 
But Philip was compelled to this pr i 


PE 
IR , 


(for this is the only! remaining argument. that can 


be alleged 1 in his defence]. : *Surrounded by the 
Theſſalian. cavalry and Theban infantry, „he 995 
obliged to aſſiſt allies whom he diftruſted , "and 


to concur with meaſures which be diſapprove d 


Hence the ſevere treatment of Phocis , „bence the 
cruel ſervitude of Orchomenus and Chazronea: 
The king of Macedon , being now eat liberty to 


conſult the dictates of his own humanity and juſtice, 


is deſirous to're-eſtabliſh the republic of Phocis; 
and, in order to bridle the infolence of Thebes, - 
actually meditates the fortifying of Elatzea:” This, 


indeed, he meditates, and will meditate long.” But 


he 77 5 not meditate the deſttuction of Lacedæmon. 


For this purpoſe he has remitted money, he has 
ſent his mercenaries, he is prepared, himſelf, its 
march' at the head of i a powerful army. His Pretene 
tranſactions ſufficiently explain the motives ber vj 
paſt conduct. It is evident that he acts from ſyſtem, 
and that his principal batteries are erected ag n 
Athens itlelf. How can it be otherwiſe? He is 
ambitious to rule Greece; vou alone are 2 
pable to thwart his meafares. He has long 
treated you unworthily; ; and he is conſcious of 
his injuſtice. He is actually contriving. your de- 


ſtruction, and he is ſenſible that you fee through + 


his deligus. For all theſe reaſons he knows 
that you deteſt him, and that ſhould he not anti- 
cipate your hoſtility , he muſt fall a victim to your 


ye. 


# 
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CHAP. Juſt vengeance; Hence he is ever active and alert, 
Watching a favorable moment of aſſaplt, and 
practiſing on the ſtupidity and ſelfiſhneſs. of- the 

Thebans and Peloponneſians; for if they were not 

ſtupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 

of the Macedonian policy. I once ſpoke on 
this ſubje& before the Meſſenians and Argives; my 
diſcourſe, which. was uſeleſs to them, may, per- 
baps, not unſeaſonably be repeated to you. Men 
of Argos and Meſſenè! you remember the time 


when. Philip: careſſed the Olynthians, as be now 


does you: bow. highly, do you. think, that in- 
fatuated people would have been offended, bad any 


man talked againſt the beneſactor, who had gene- 
rouſiy heſtowed on them Anthemus and Potidza? 


Had any man warned them againſt the dangerous 
artifices of Philip, would they have liſteged; to his 
advice? Yet, after enjoying for a moment the 
territories . of their. neighbours , they were for ever 
deſpoiled of their own. Inglorious was their fall; 


not conquered. only, but betrayed and fold by one 
anotber. Turn your eyes to the Theſſalians. 
When Philip expelled their tyrants, could the 


Theſſalians ever conjecture that the ſame prince 
would ſubject them to the creatures of Macedon, 


Nill more tyrannical and oppreſſive ? When he 
reſtored them to their ſeat. and ſuffrage in the 
Ampbictyonic council, could they have been per- 
ſuaded that he Would one day deprive them. of the 
management of their own revenues? As to you, 
a and Argives! you have beheld hui 


2 Jang wo ene to Peloponneſus, mentioned above. 
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ſmiling and deceiving; but beware! pray to Heayea, GH AP, 


that you may, never behold him inſulting, threatens 
ing, and deſtroying. Various are the contrivances 


which communities have diſcoyered for their de, 


fence; walls, ramparts, battlements, all, of which 
are raiſed. by. the labor of man, and. ſupported: by 


continual expenſe and toil,. But chere is one com- 


mon bulwark, Which only the prudent employ, 
though alike uſeful to all, eſ pecially to free cities 


againſt tyrants, What is that? Diſtruſt. Of this 


be mindful; to this adhere ; preſerve this clue: 
fully, and no calamity. can befal yon 
| Demoſthenes then read to the aſſembly. 35 
ſchedule of an anſwer, which he adviſed to be 

gives to the ambaſſadors, and which was, evticely 
favorable to the Lacedæmonians. At the ſame 
time he exhorted his countrymen, to. deliberate 
with firmneſs, yet with temper, on the meang by 


which they might reſiſt. the common enemy; < ag 


er 


Impeach. 
ment of 
XA. fchines-: 
and Philo- 
omtes. 73. 


enemy, with, whom. he had exhorted them to main. 


tain peace, s long, as. that ſeemed. poſſible z. But 
peace was no longer in their power; Philip gra- 
dually carried on a vaſt ſyſtem. of hoſtiſe ambition, 
_ diſmembering their poſſeſſions, debauching their 
_ allies, paring their dominions all around, that he 

might at length attack the centre, unguarded and 
defenceleſs. Had the orator ſtopped here, his 
advice might have been followed with ſome uſeful 
conſequences. But in declaiming againſt the en- 
N of Macedon, his reſentment was 


14 Demoſthen. Orat. li, in Philipp. | 
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c u A r. naturally inflamed againfiPhilocrates; Eſchines, and 


ARAI. 
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Philip fer 
tles theaf. 
fairs of the 
Pelopon- 

neſus. 
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their aſſociates, whoſe perfidious intrigues and 
machinations Pad produced the public danger and 
diſgrace. He ſtrongly recommended to the in- 
jured people to impeach, condemn, and conſign 
to due puniſhment thoſe deteſtable traitors. This 
counſel was not given in vain to the litigious Athe- 
nians, who were better pleaſed to attend the courts 
of juſtice at home, than to march into the Pelopon- 


neſus. The city reſounded with the noiſe of trials 


and” accuſations. 'Philocrates was baniſhed**, and 


Eſchines nearly eſcaped the ſame fate, by expoſing 
; the profligate life of his accuſer Timarchuns 
Fpilip, meanwhile, unoppoſed and unobſerved 


by bis enemies, Was failing with a powerful arma- 
3 towards Cape Tenarus, the mot ſouthern 


montory of Laconia. Having landed there 


without" oppoſition, he was joined by the Meſſe. 
| Hians, Arcadians, and Argives. The united army, 


After ravaging che moſt valuable part of the Lace. 


UYzmonian territories, beſieged and took Trinaſus, 
A maritime. city of Lonſiderable ſtrength and im- 
Portance. The terror occaſioned among the Spar- 
tans by theſe misfortunes, was heightened by ex- 


| traordinary” meteors in'the air, whoſe unuſual red: 


neſs ſeemed to preſage Wale dreadful calamity **. 


The alarm was'ſo general, that it has been thouglit 
Worth While to record the ſaying of a Spartan 
Youth, who remalned vainbved' amidſt the 229055 


2 * , % ! 8 
5 3 £ „ + +: ** 


© Ein, in Cteſipbon, p 


26 Argum. in Eſchin Orat. in Timarch. | 
47 Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. ii. c. xXkvI. : 
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f «Why,,* replied the ge. 


_ hierous youth , © jould 1 feat vin 5 be caundt 
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Alked, Whether be Win © be! | 
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this manly ref6lutish 6 longer animate the great 


body of the Spartan nation. Viable to niet ne f 


invader in the field,” they Let Agis, the en 


' modation; ot rather to Tabniit their wv 
to the diſs ofal of the Matedenzuns. 
prince Louth alohe ant umattended, Philip e 


f le f6ttohe 
_ 


+4 


ſent but dne! * Am 1 hot ent to one? 
the manly reply" ef Agb * 


preſſed His reer < What, Rade the 8 dre 
was » 
Bis Was "the e. 


king Archidatzüs, 4d 1080 "46 os of fes. 


piring voice of Sparta F tic; for the kibs of 


| Macedon, thou gh vowilling td rovoke | the de 

| ſpair'of a phos, whoſe Ae, enefate Virtue thighe 
t be animated by the inftiruclötts bf Ltur guss 

Jos d the example * Leonidas, Edttipeſtet hein cs 

refign their pretthded” "aithothty ovet Atpbs, 


Meſſené, and Arcadia; ant! ſettled the bbuntdaries 


of thoſe republics id 4 rhatthet Highly agreeable cs 


the withes of his bonfederates Fre 1h Jeavibg th 
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ments to pröteer ern; ang In teturn, of Ta. 


quired, on thelt pat, that the mügiſtracy in Arges 


Eledarhns,” and 
Mnaſias; if Arcadia, to Cereidas, "Hierotiymus, ; 


ſhould be inttuſted to Myrtis, 


and Encatnpidas ; i Meſſené,; to Neon and 
Thraſylochus, the ſons of Iphiades ; men whoſe 


names Would merit eternal Oblivion, if Nemaf⸗ 


ah Frontin. I. iy. 6. v. 39 Plut. Apophtn. Mee 
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0 n 4 P. thenes juſtly. branded. 3 as traitors ; but a a 


more impartial, and not leſs th Sa Writer = 
aſſerts, that by early elpouſing the intereſt of Philip, 
they acquired many important advantages for . 
reſpective communities; that their ſagacity having 
foreſeen the final prevalence of the Macedonian 
e and policy over the weakneſs and folly of 
reece, they acted wilely in courting the riſing 
fortune ofa prince, Who Was, at length, enabled to 
take complete vengeance on his enemies; a venge · 
ance which the Peloponneſians eſcaped by, their 
on prudence and foreſight, and from which the 
Athenians, after long provoking it, were finally 
delivered. by the love of glory and magnanimity, 
which regulated. the - conduct. and e the 
victory, of Philip. b. 
. Having. ſettled 1 1 affairs of 1 the 
king of Macedon marched through that country 
amidlſt the acclamations of the people, who vied 
34 each other in beſtowing crowns and ſtatues, 
the uſual marks of, public gratitude and admi 
ration, on a prince Who had generouſly eue 
them from the cruel. yoke of Sparta. At Corinth 
be paſſed ſome days 1 in the houſe of emaratus, a 
man totally devoted to his ſervice, and aſſiſted at 
the. games and ſpectacles. 15 which, were celebłated 
in that city, by an immenſe concourſe of people 
from the neighbouring, republics. The turbulent 
Hees reef rng hond, 8 rien c cen dun, oe en 
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kings, had particular cauſes of animoſity againſt 


Philip, did not conceal their. ſentiments; and their 


inhoſpitable inſolence was abetted by many Pe- 
loponneſians, ,. who profited of the liberty of the 
place, and of tlie occaſion, to teſtify their rooted 
averſion to the king of Macedon, and their un- 
willingneſs. to owe their freedom and their ſafety 
to the interpoſition of a foreign tyrant. Philip 
. was ſtrongly urged by his courtiers to puniſh their 


" iogratitude ; ; but he knew how to digeſt an af. 13 
front, when forgiveneſs was more uſeful than 


vengeance ;. and repreſſed. the, unſeaſonable indig- 


nation of his. attendants by obſerving, with ad- 
mirable patience, Were I to act with ſeverity; 


what muſt 1 expect from men, Who . even 
kindneſs. with inſult 22.4. TT 


Philip proceeded: from: reiz 1 the gerkelt 


route into Macedon, where be continued the re- 


mainder of that year, directing the improvements 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- 
ſpecting with particular care the education of his 


Ton Alexander, whoſe capacious and fervid mind; 
like a rich and luxuriant ſoil, producing: pro- 
miſcuouſly flowers and weeds', ſtrongly required 


the hand of early culture But theſe uſeful oc · 
cupations did not divert bin attention from the 


politics of neighbouring ſtates. He extended the 
eee of en then en by his brothers 
"35 75 3 11 1 Sid 22 C2 © 8 * 81 
22 8 5 . the at of OOTY * that 
Philip could eaſily ſwallow affront. . 
Plat. in Alexand. a+ Plut. ibid, | 
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EH AP. in-law Alowender, the moſt faithful and devoted of 

£22525 his vaſſals, by adding to that little principality the 
province of Caſſiopœa, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies. At the ſame time he exerciſed 
his fleet by wreſting Halonneſus, an iſland near 
the coaſt of Theſſaly, from the hands of corſairs, 
and kept poſſeſſion of his conqueſt, without paying 


gettlas tho 


commo- 
tions in 


. Thraee, 


and pro- 
teas the 
Cardians. 
Olymp. 
cix. 2. 
A. C. 363. 


any regard to the claim of, the Athenians, the an- 


cient and law ful proprietors of the iſland .. 
Next year Philip was ſummoned into "Upper 


| nee by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 


country, fomented by Amadocus king of the 
Odryſians. The warlike tribes of that great na- 
tion, acting with little concert or union, Were ſuc- 

geſſively ſubdued; 
of Macedon ſeconding his uſual good fortune, he 


and the dexterity of the king 


ſoon ranked the moſt obſtinate of his enemies in 
the number of bis vaſſals or courtiers**. At his 
return from the inhoſpitable wilds of Thrace, he 
received into his protection the city and republic 


of Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins 


the Thracian Cherſoneſus to the continent. The 


reſt of the peninſula had long been ſubject to the 
Athenians, whoſe authority the citizens of Cardia 


always ſet at defiance. The Athenians bad lately 
: Rrengtheved the Cherſoneſites by a new colony, 


which had' continual diſputes with the Cardians 


z bout the extent of their boundaries. Matters had 


actually come to a criſis, and the Cardians were 
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numbers of the enemy, when they were rbb 0 n 1 5. 


defended. by the Macedonian arms 
The ſeizing of Halonneſus, the eonquering of 
Grecian colonies for the tyrant of Epirus, above 


all, the open afliſtance given to' their inveterate 


enemies, the Cardians, once more rouſed the 
Athenians from their lethargy. Theſe freff. in- 


ſults brought back to their recollection the ancient 


grounds of animoſity , and the manifold' injuries 


XXV. 


Theſe 
meaſures 
rouſe the 
Athenians 
from their 
lethargy. 


. 
* 


4 4 


vhich they had ſuffered ſince the coneluſion of the 


peace with Macedon. But inſtead: of oppoſing 


Philip with arms, the only means by which he 


might yet be reſiſted with any hope of ſucceſs, 


they employed the impotent defence of ſpeeches, 
reſolutions, and embaſſies; Their complaints were 


| loud and violent in every country of Greece. 
They called the attention of the whole confederacy 
to the formidable encroachments of a Barbarian; to 


_ which there ſeemed no end; and exhorted the 


Greeſs to unite in repreſſing his inſolent yh 


ation | 
Philip, . "ok Sed Npege/ owe which 


he wiſhed not to be diverted by à war with the 


Athenians, ſent proper agents throughout Greece; 
to counteradt the inflammatory  remonſtrances of 


that people; and diſpatched to Athens ieſelf, 
Python of Byzantium, a man of a daring and' vi- 


gorous mind; but who concealed, under that paſ- 


Ganate vehemence of language WIRGP ſcems to ariſe 


2 Demoſthen. Orat, de Haton.' p. 34 et Prue. in vit! Famen. 
. Dene, de Cherſoneſo, p35, et Snag 
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Philip at 


patches 
Python of 
Byzan. 
tium with 
a letter to 


J that peb- 


ple. 


| 
[if 
{tl} 
| 
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cn A v. from conviction and ſincerity, a mercenary qoirit; | 
and a perfidious heart. Python had long ago fold | 
 - himſelf, and, as far as depended on himſelf, the 

intereſt of his country, to the king of Macedon, 
from whom he now conveyed a letter to the ſenate 


XXXVI. 
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and people of Athens, written with that ſpecious mo- 


deration and artful plauſibility, which Philip knew | 
Jo well to aſſume in all his tranſactions. © He of. 
fered to make a preſent. to the: Athenians of the 
iſland of Halonneſus, and invited them to join 
with him in purging the ſea of pirates: he en- 


treated them to refer to impartial- arbitrators all 


the differences that bad long ſubſiſted between the 


two nations, and to concert amicably together ſuch 


commercial regulations as would tend greatly to 


the advantage of both. He denied that they 
could produce any proof of that duplicity on his 


part, of which they ſo loudly complained. That 


for himſelf, he was ready not only to terminate all 
diſputes with them by a fair arbitration, but to 
compel the Cardians to abide by the award; and 


he concluded, by exhorting them to diſtruſt thoſe 


| Diopei- q 
thes, the 


Athenian - 
general in 
Thrace, 
acts vigor- 
ously 
againſt 
Philip. 


defigning and turbulent demagogues, whoſe ſelfiſh 
ambition longed to embroil the two countries, and 


8 | 


involve them in the horrors of war 


The ſubtile artifices of Philip, though eta 

on this occaſion by the impetuous eloquence of 
Python, were overcome by Hegeſippus and De- 
moſthenes, who refuted the various articles of the 
letter with great ſtrength and perſpicuity, and un- 
veiled the injuſtice, of Philip with ſuch force of 


29 Dienen * Hegeſipp. de Halon, 5. 33, et iy 
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evidence, chat the Athenians- refolved upon ſend 
ing a conſiderable armament to the Cherſoneſus 5 
to protect their ſubjects in that peninſula. Dios - 
peithes, who commanded the expedition, Was a 
determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man 


; LITTON 


XVI. 


* 


of courage and enterpriſe. Before he arrived in 


the Cherſoneſus, Philip, truſting to the effect of 
his letter and intrigues, had returned into Upper 

Thrace. Diopeithes availed himſelf of this op- 
portunity to act with vigor. Having provided 
for the defence of the Athenian ſettlements in 
Thrace,” he made an incurſion into the neighbour- 
ing country; ſtormed the Macedonian ſettlements. 
at Crobyle and Tiriſtaſis; and having carried off 


many priſoners, and a conſiderable booty, lodged . 
them in the ſafe retreat of the Cherſoneſus: On: 
this emergency, Amphilochus, a Macedonian of 


rank, was ſent as ambaſſador, to treat of the ran 


3 
3 


ſom of priſoners; but Diopeithes, regardleſs of 


this character, ever held ſacred in Greece, caſt him 
in prifon, the more ſurely to widen the breach be- 


tween Athens and Macedon; and, if poſſible, to 


render it irreparable. With equal ſeverity he 


treated a herald , whom he had taken in his late! 


excurſion, charged with letters from Philip; ni 
were ſent to Athens, and read in full aſſembl7ß. 

The king of Macedon, when informed of theſs! 
hoſtilities and: inſults, gave free ſcope to his com- 
1 ts and ; threats; "and. his ene had: an: 
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n 59her game at Athens, as Dicpeithes had not only 
Oo, vaglated the peace with Macedon , but, in order to 
_  paigtain his trggps, Which were. very ſparingly. 
ſupplied hy; the republic, levied. canſiderable con. 
tribuzions. from the Greek ſattlements in, Aſia. 
The partiſans of Macedon, inveighed againſt this 
Fommander as a robber and pirate, the common 
enemy of Greeks and Barbarians; Philip's letters 
demanded vepgeange from the juſtice. of Athens, 
if not, he Would be his own ayenger; the perſonal 
enemies of Dzopeithes joined in the outcry, , and 
inſiſted, that ſuch a daring. offender ought imme- 
2 . 10 herecalled, my en for his ak 
Heis On this. 5 Demaſt ones ok. 92 
power fully defend. the accuſed. general, whoſe meaſures he 
by Demoſ- Warmly approved; and motives; of private friend- 
thenes. ſhip heightening the ardor of. patriatiſm, render his 
diſcourſe on the affairs of the Cherſoneſus one of the 
moſt animated and intereſting of his productions. 
The impeachment of Dippeithes he aſcribes en- 
tirely to malice or perfid y, Which had been too 
ſucceſsfully. employed to withdraw the attention of 
the Athenians from the main object of their con- 
cern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to 
unjuſt complaints and calumnjes againſt their fel - 
lo- citizens. Diopeithes, if really criminal, might 
be recalled, and puniſhed whenever they thought 
proper. A ſimple | mandate from the republic 
could, at any time, reduce him to his erg But 


At 


2. Demoſben. ont. do Cherſdneſo. 
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Cherſoneſus. Will it then be fufficient to accuſe 


him in Thrace, than to carry the war to the 


ments, have always levied proportional contribu- 
tions from. the colonies ; and the people who grant 


veſſels from rapine and piracy. If Diopeithes had. 
not that reſource, how could he ſubſiſt his troops, 
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Philip, the. public, enemy dk was n 0 n Ar. 8 
fringing the peace, who, before the expedition of X . 
Diopeithes, had oppreſſed the Cherſoneſites , had „„ 
ſtormed Serrium and Doriſcus, how was Philip ta 1 — 1 
be reſtrained, unleſs they repelled. force by: force? 5 1 
Inſtead of recalling. their troops from the Cher - 1 


ſoneſus on the remonſtrance of a; crafty tyrant, Wo 
| would not acknowledge himſelf at war with them, 
till be aſſaulted. the walls of Athens, they.ought to 
exert their utmoſt ability in augmenting the-army! - 


in that quarter. Should their forces be . with- 
drawn „Philip would wait the approach of winter, 
or the ſetting in of the Etefian. winds, to fall on the 


Diopeithes? Or will this ſave our. allies? O, but 
we will fail to their relief. But if the winds wilt 

not permit you? Even ſhould our enemy attack, 
not the Cherſoneſus, but Megara ox Chalcis, 23 he | 
lately did Oreum, would it not be better to oppoſe | 


frontiers: of Attica? The exactions demanded by 
Diopeithes from, the Afiatic Greeks are juſtified. 
by. the example. of all his predeceſſors, who , ac- 
cording to the ſtrength. of their reſpective arma- 


this money, whether more or leſs , do not give it 
for nothing. It is the price for whigh- they are 
furniſhed with. convoys to protect their. trading 


he who' receives nothing from you , and who has 


* 


c ua * n of his own? Took the ſkies? No; but 
XVI. from what he can collect, and beg, and borrow. 
Who does not perceive that this pretended con- 

_ cern for the colonies, in men who have no concern 

for their country, is one of the many artifices em- 


ployed to confine and fix you to the city, while the 


enemy keeps the field, and manages the war at 
pleafure? That ſuch traitors ſhould exiſt, is lefs 


ſurpriſing than that you ſhould patiently receive 
from them ſuch counſels ,.as Philip himſelf would 
dictate. For what elſe could! the king of Ma- 


cedon, who underſtands his on intereſt ſo well, 
adviſe, but that you ſhould remain quietly at home, = 
decline perfonal ſervice in the war, deny pay to 


your ſoldiers, revile and inſult your general? 


When a man, hired to betray you, riſes up in the 


aſſembly, and declares Chares or Diopeithes to be 
the cauſe of your calamities, ſuch an hypocrite is 
heard with fatisfaction. You deſpiſe the voice of. 
him, who, animated by a ſincere love for his coun- 
try, calls out, © Be not deceived, Athenians? 
Philip is the real caufe of all your misfortunes and 
diſgrace ”, The diſagreeable truth renders the man 
who detiares it odious; for the inſidious difcipline 
of certain miniſters has fo changed your principles 
and characters, that you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of juſtice, but tame and' 
contemptible in the field. You rejoice, therefore, 
to hear your diſtreſs charged on thoſe whom you 
can puniſh at home; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds 5800 public enemy, whom you 
muſt” oppoſe On? arms. in your hands. Glad 
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Athenians, if the ſtates of Givece' ſhould thus call H A r. 
you to account for your conduct: Men of Y. 


Athens, you are continually ſending embaſſies to 

aſſure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, and 
that' of all the Greeks. But O, moſt wretched of 
mankind ! when this common ſos was detained fix 

months abroad by ſickneſs, the ſeverity of winter, 

and the armies of his enemies, did you profit by” 
that opportunity to recover your loſt poſſeſſions?” 
Did you reſtore even Eubca to liberty, and expel 

thoſe troops and tyrants Who had been placed - 
there 3 in 'ambuſh, and directly oppoſite to Attica? 

No. You Lid remained inſenſible to your 
wrongs, and fully convinced us, that were Philip 
ten times to die, it would not inſpire you with the 
leaſt degree of vigor. Why then theſe embaſſies; 

theſe accuſations, all this unneceſſary ferment! If 
the Greeks ſhould aſk this, what could we anſwer * 
I know not. 

e There are men whe think to perplex:: a well: 
intentioned ſpeaker by aſking, What ought we to 
do? My anſwer is fincere, None of thoſe things 
which you do at preſent. I explain my opinion at 


greater length, and may yon be as ready to receive, 


as to aſk, advice! Firſt of all, you muſt hold it 
as a matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken 


the peace, and is at war with your republic: that 


he is an enemy to your city; to the ground on 
which it ſtands, to all thoſe who inhabit it, and not 
leaſt to ſuch as are moſt diſtinguiſhed by his favors. 


* 
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The fate of Euthycrates and Laſthenes : „ citizens 
of Olynthus , may, teach our traitors the deſtruction 
that awaits them, after they have ſurrendered their 
country. But, though an enemy to your city, 
your ſoil , and your people, Philip is chiefly hoſtile 


to your government, which, though ill fitted to 


acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is 


admirably adapted to defend both yourſelves and 
chem, to repel uſurpation, and to humble tyrants: 


To your democracy, therefore, Philip is an un- 


relenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perſuaded; : and next, that wherever you 


repreſs his encroachments, you act for the ſafety of 


Athens, againſt which, chiefly , all his batteries are 


crefted. For who can he ſo. fooliſh as to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila , Cabyla, and 
Maſtira), ſhould form. an object warthy of his 
ambition; that, in order to acquire them, he 
ſhould ſubmit to toils and dangers; that, for: the 
ſake of the rye and millet: of Thrace, he ſhould 
conſent to ſpend ſo many. months amidſt winter · 
ſnows and tempeſts; while, at the ſame time, he 
diſregarded _ riches and ſplendor of Athens, 
your harbours, arſenals, gallies, mines, and re- 
venues? No, Athenians. It is to get poſſeſſion 
of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace and elſe- 
where. What then ought we to do? Tear our- 


ſelves ſrom our indolence; not only ſupport, but 


e, the ape which are on foot; that, as 
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and to fave them 

It is worthy of Gblervutid (becauſe nothing 
betnyd more evidently the tyrannical Tpirit of de: 
mocracy) , that Demoſthenes does not propoſe the 
war in form, by bringing in a written bill or de- 
cree, to be approved or rejected by the votes of 
his countrymen. This decree muſt have been res 


at ſome future time for the deſtruction of its 
author, whoſe enemies would not fail to allege this 
inſtrument as a proof that he had occaſioned the 


would, in that caſe , vainly endeayour to ſhelter 
himſelf under the votes of the aſſembly, fince an 
for miſleading the people **, and puniſh him with 
baniſhment or death: Demoſthenes artfully glances 
at this diſagreeable ſubjet: *Raſh, impudene, 


ever is become yet poſſeſs: more true fortitude 


ciouſly diſtributing honors and largeſſes on the 
one hand, and as capriciouſſy impesching, con. 


Ws e a FRO 12 of impunity in the butter 
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Philip has an army ever okay to K and oh 
quer the. Greeks, you : alſo may be ready to ſuocour | 


corded among the Athenian archives; and, if the 
war ſhould prove unfortunate, might 'be produced 


rupture with Philip, and all the calamities con- 
ſequent on that meaſure. The party accuſed 


and audacious, I neither am, Athenians, nor wiſh 


demning, and confiſcating on the other, have, in 


- DemoC 


thenes 
ventures 


not to pro- 


poſe the 
war in 
form. 


ordinary court of juſtice could call him to account 


than the boldeſt of your demagogues, ho, capri 
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CH 4 P. 1 . by which they beer long ſeduced 
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land. 


the public. The courage of that miniſter is put 
to an eaſy trial, who is ever ready to ſacrifice your 
anent intereſt to your preſent pleaſure. But 
* is truly courageous, who, ſor the ſake of your 
ſafety and glory, oppoſes your moſt favorite in- 
clinations, rouſes, you from your dream of pleaſure, 
diſdains to flatter” you, and having the good of his 
country ever in view, aſſumes that poſt in the ad- 
' miniſtration in which fortune often prevails, over 
| rig „ knowing. himſelf reſponſible for the iſſue. 
uch a miniſter am I, whoſe. unpopular counſels 
tend to render, not . but my country great 
The arguments and remonſtrances of Demoſ- 
theves not only | ſaved Diopeithes 5 mt animated the 
Athenians with a degree. of vigor which they 
had been long unaccuſtomed to exert. A fleet 


4 


was fitted out under the command of Callias, WhO 
ſeized all Macedonian ſhips, as lawful. prize, and 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Theſſaly, aſter 
plundering the harbours in the Pelaſgic gulph. A 
conſiderable body of forces was ſent into Acarna- 
nia to repel the incurſions of Philip, aſſiſted by his 
 kinſman and ally, Alexander of Epirus. The in- 
habitants of the iſland of Peperathus, truſting to the 
protection of Athens, expelled the Macedonian 
garriſon from Halonneſus. Repeated embaſſies 
were. diſpatched to the Peloponneſians and Eu- 
beœans » + exhorting them to throw off the ig⸗ 
nominious "Om of Macedon : and to unite 
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with their Grecian brethren againſt the. public cn, APs - 

enemy. Philip was not unattentive to theſe com- AVI. = 

motions, but his deſigns againſt the valuable cities 

on the Propontis and Thracian Boſphorus being 

ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow any 

ſecondary conſideration. to e him from. ich CO 

important enterpriſe. . _ » 
His intrigues and 1 bad 8 a 8 ui es” . 

fiderable party in Byzantium, at the head of which, tempts to 

was. the perfidious Python, whoſe vehement elo- gs; wi : 

quence gave him great influence with the. multi- 2antium 

tude. . A. conſpiracy was. formed to ſurrender one 22 

of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army, oiymp. 

of thirty thouſand, men hovered round; but che ein. 3. 

deſign was ſuſpected or diſcovered, and Philip, to ee 

ſcreen-his partiſans from public vengeance, e 

ably withdrew his army, and igveſted the neigh-. 

8 city of Perinthus. The news of theſe 

tranſactions not only increaſed the activity of 

Athens, but alarmed 10 king of Perſia, Who 

being no ſtranger to Philip's deſign of invading 

his dominions, trembled at beholding chat ambi- 

tious prince gradually approach his frontier.} . To. 

prevent this. danger Ochus adopted the ſame po- 

licy, which „ in ſimilar circumſtances, bad been 

ſucceſsfully. employed. by his predeceſſors The 

Perſian gold was profuſely ſcattered. among. the, 

moſt eminent of the Grecian demagogues, De- 

e „Whale bange Was not en prot f 
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0 K A f. alin; an unworthy alliance with intereſt, rej joiced 
at being paid for doing what he confitlered” as his 


duty. At Athens his invectives were louder than 
ever againſt the kibg of Macedon; and che affairs of 
 Eubea gave him an opportunity of exerting | him 
felf with equal zeal in that ifland. 

The factious ſpirit of the Fubœans rented 


heh alike incapable 'of in dependence, and of re- 
maining quietly under the government either of 
Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternate - 


ly ſubject. The recent prevalence of the Mace- 
donian party had been marked by many acts of 


violence and oppreffion. The cities of Chalcis, 


Oreum, and Eretria, prepared to rebel, having 
© previouſly ſolicited alliance from Pelopodriefus, C 
Acarnania, Attica, and every province of Greece, 
which they had any reaſon to deem favorable to 
their views. From other ſtates they brought back 
promiſes and hopes; from Athens they obtained, 

chiefly by the influence of Demoſthenes, a con- 
aderable body of troops commanded by the brave 


and virtuous Photion. - The orator accompanied 


* 
* 4 


the expedition; and being allowed to addreſs the 


popular aſſemblies in moſt of the cities of Eubœa. 


he inflamed” them with ſuch animoſity againſt 
Philip and his partiſans, that little remained to be 


done by the valor of the Athenian general. The 
Eubceans every where took arms in defence of their 


freedom; the Macedonian garriſons were expelled 
from the principal cities, and driven from one 
poſt to another, till they were TY entirely 

. '69 Flut. in — | 1 
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to. evacuate, 1 ifand.,, T This event, e 
great joy at Athens; and the principal mer 
aſcribed to Demoſthenes, who, at the, motion, Ns 
Ariſtonicus, a man of, merit, and eminence es 
crowned, by. the ſenate. and people with, A. . golden, 
crown; which. "honor. was. publicly proclaimed wn. 
the theatre of Bacchus, during the e 
of the new tragedies, amidſt an immenſe : concourſe, 
of people, Citizens. and ſtrange ers, be oo 3 
The loſs of Eubœa I ill. compenla ated to 
| hilip by. the military. operations, againſt .x 17 
thus, in which | he. found an enemy. „Worthy 0 0 
courage and perſeverance. The town Was 1 
on the ſloping ridge of an iſthmus, and, Rxongly. 
fortified, back, by art and nature, the houſe s and. 
ſtreets ring” 55 above another like the, feats 177 
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were. buſy at the foundation; at cngth + 115 batter- ” 


ing-rams advanced to the Wall, in which 2 con- 
ſiderable breach was made. Juring this time, 


however, the' townſmen. had. not been My. T fo | 


ſupetior' diſcharge of darts, i ArrOWS, and every 
kind of miſſile weapon from. the Macedonian 
towers, had indeed N the e from n 
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| thoſe parts of the wall and battlements ; againſt | 
Which the principal attack had been directed. But 
wWoeith inceſſant toil, the beſieged built a new wall 
within the former, on which they appeared in 
battle - array, DOORS. to repel the enemy who 


entered the breaches **. The Macedonians , who 


advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of | 
their labor, were infinitely mortified to find that 


their work muſt be begun anew. Philip employed 


rewards and puniſhments, and al the reſources of 
bis mind fertile in expedients, to reſtore their 
hopes, and to reanimate their activity. The ſiege 


recommenced with freſh ardor, and the Perin- 


thians were thrice reduced to extremity, when they 
Were unexpectedly ſaved, firſt by a large ſupply of = 
arms and proviſions from Byzantium , next by a 
ſtrong reinforcement of men in Perſ 
 manded. by Apollodorus, a citizen” 
and laſtly. by the advantageous ſituation of the 


of Athens; 


town, Which, being built in a conical form, pre- 
ſeating its apex or narrow point to the beliegers 1 


| gradually roſe. and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was eaſy to obſerve all the 
motions of the enemy, and to overwhelm them 


with miſſile weapons as they advanced to the charge. 
Philip, ever ſparing of the lives of his men, Was 


deterred by this circumſtance from venturing an 
aſſault, though his machines had effected a breach 
in the new wall: he therefore determined to change 
the * into a blockade. Ferinthus was ſhut AP. 
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as cloſely as poſſible: by ſea - and land: part of the 0 2 a r. > 


Macedonian troops who had become mutinous for 
Want of pay (for Philip at this time owed above 
two hundred talents, or forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling}, were indulged in plundering the rich 
territory of Byzantium, While the remainder were | 
conducted to the ſiege of Selymbria, and ſoon after 
of Byzantium itſelf, the taking of which places, it 
was hoped, OT: ep rs their 1 en at 
Perin thus . 
During ah wy operations u againſt 

of the Propontis, Demoſthenes did not ceafs ex- 
horting his countrymen to undertake their defence, 
as eſſential to their own ſafety. The hoſtilities and 
devaſtations of Philip, he repreſented as the x 
riodical returns of the peſtilence and other conta- 


gious diſorders, in which all men were alike threat: | 


ened with their reſpective ſhares of calamity. He, 
who: was actually ſound" and untainted, had an 
equal intereſt with the diſeaſed and infirm, to root 
out the common evil, which, if allowed to lurk in 
any part, would ſpeedily pervade and afflict the 
whole. The Macedonians now beſieged Selymbria 
and Byzantium; if ſucceſsful in theſe enterpriſes, 
they would ſoon appear before Sparta, Thebes, 
and Athens. Let he knew not by what fatality 
the Greeks looked on the ſucceſſive encroachments 
of Philip, not as events which their vigorous and 
united oppoſition might ward off and repel, but as 
diſaſters inflicted uy the hand: of pfovidences's 2 * 
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* 


vines in autumn, which all beheld, with horror; 


hovering over ehe but none took any other 
eprecating che gods 


means to prevent; than by de) 


that it might not fall on bis on fields. Theſe 


animated and juſt repreſentations of thier common 

diſtreſs or danger, engaged the Athenians to enter 
into a cloſe correſpondence with the beſieged cities. 
Demoſthenes undertook a journey to Byzantium-z 
and Leon, a Byzantine: orator and patriot, the 


friend and fellow - ſtudent of the virtuous Phocion, 
reſided as ambaſſador in Athens. At the ſame 
time the. principal cities of the Propontis main -· 
tained an uninterrupted intercourſe of gdod offices 


with each other, as well as with their allies of 
Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received re- 


peated ſupplies of arms and proviſions. 


Philip, meanwhile, ceaſed not to aſſure the 
that he 


Athenians. by his letters and emiſſaries; 
Was extremely deſirous of maintaining peace with 
the republic, and gently chid them for their evi- 


dent marks of partiality towards his enemies, 
Which, however, he took care to aſcribe; not to 


the e ne pag en of he people, 
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 ypderſtood, - Loft) mountains covered with ſnow, funny hills, 
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Him from 1 injury. But in this he was diſappointed. a 
is fleet was ſurrounded! and taken by Amyntas, 


IE HISTORY or GREECE: r „ 
bot to che prevalence ol à daggerous die EM | 


TH Per 
flamed by ſeditious and ſelfifh: ee Boer XXVI, 
rapid march he had recently ſurpriſed an Athemam 
eee ravaging the territory : of Gardia. 
Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the *Qherſone- 5 
fus, commanded this predatory band, WhO; after 
a Night ſkirmiſh,” were repelled: Witk the loſs: _ 
5 their leader, inan by a dart; while he alli d' his bas glow” 
men with his voice and arm. Philip failed r 
letter, to excuſe this act of hoſtility, to which; hne 
aſſured the Athenians, that he had been cothpelled; „ n 
much againſt his inclination: he affected to "ton * Maas | 
ſider Diopeithes as the inſtrument of a 'maignant Th 
faction, headed by Demoſthenes, rather tian as 
the general: of the republic; and as that bine 
mander had acted unwarrantably in plundering che 
Cardians, a people ſtrictiy allied with Macedon A 
Philip. aſſured + himſelf” that the ſenate" and people 
would not take it amiſs that, provoked by repeated 1 
injuries, he had at length repelled violence, and 
deſended the lives' and fortunes of his longeiajured 5 
confederates.” FP | 
While che Athicnlnns and Phitip _— 0 cid Phu 's 
footiriy of correſpondence, the former fent twenty ee 5 
veſſels laden with corn to the relief of the Selym Athenian 
brians. Leodamas, who commanded this convoy, 1 — 5 
ſeems to have imagiried that the treaty” fortiierly the relief 
ſubſiſting between the two powers, would: protect 3 


who commanded-the naval force of Madsen, amd - 


who determined to retain! his prize, withour paying 
D 3 


e u 4 P, any regard to the complaints 3 remonſitances: of 
xxxvI. Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not 
95 deſtined for Selymbria but employed in conveying 

the ſuperabundance of the fertile Cherſoneſus to hows 


Philip re- 


Kores the 


captured 


' veſſels, and 


writes an 

_ artfullet- 
rer to the 
Athe- 

| nians. 
Olymp. 
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rocky el, barren iſland of Lemnos. 
The news of the capture of their ſhips occa- 
onen much tumult and uneaſineſs among the 


Athenians. Aſter frequent deliberations on this | 
ſubject, a decree was framed for ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to Philip, in order to redemand their. property, 


and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded 
his inſtructions, ſhould be puniſhed with due ſeve- 


rity. Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycrates K 
who were named for this commiſſion, repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Helleſpont, who, at 


their requeſt, immediately releaſed the captured 
veſſels, and diſmiſſed the Athenians with the fol- 


lowing letter: © Philip king of Macedon, to the 


ſenate and people of Athens, Health. I have 


received three of your citizens in quality of am- 
baſſadors, who have conferred with me about the 


releaſe of certain ſhips, commanded by Leodamas. 


' T:cannot but admire their ſimplicity in thinking to 
perſuade me that theſe ſhips were intended to con- 


vey corn from the Cherſoneſus to the iſle of Lem- 
nos, and not deſtined for the relief of the Selym- 
brians, actually beſieged by me, and nowiſe in- 
cluded ; in'the treaty of pacification between Athens 


and Macedon. This unjuſt | commiſſion Leoda- 


ö mas received, not from the people of Athens, but 


rom certain magiſtrates, and others now in private 
| ations; who are too buly in urging you to W 
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your 2 . Poe omme 
againſt, me; à matter which they 1 * more at 
heart than the relief af Selymbria, 993 imagin- 


ing that they may derive advantage from Gra a f 


rupture. Deeply perſuaded that our mutual in 
tereſt requires us, to fruſtrate their wicked . 


I have siven orders to releaſe the captured vellels; 


and do. you, in return, remove. ſuch: pernicious 
counſellors from the: adminiſtration of your affairs; 


and let them. feel the ſeverity of your juſtice. - On 
my part, I ſhall endeavour to preſerve, inviolate 


the e „ by which we ſtand mutually en- 
age 1 77 

The eee * friendly . exprefled 

in this letter afforded great advantage to the Mace- 

donian partiſans at Athens. But Demoſthenes, 

and Leon of Byzantium, ſpared no pains to detect 

and expoſe the artifices and duplicity of Philip, 


who employed this humble and peaceful tone, 
during his operations a againſt the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, in order ta ſtifle the reſentment of the Athe-. 
nians, at a criſis when they might act againſt him 
with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and power- 


ful orations , in which, without urging any ny 
matter, Demathonas condenſed, invigorated, . and 

enlivened his former obſervations, and reaſonings, 
he convinced his countrymen of the expedience of 


noe, hoſiilites « 0 n AP. 


I. 


being for once before · hand with their enemy, and 


of anticipating his deſigns againſt . by- a 
ſpeedy 2 and effectual e to cheir n 


{08 Epiſt. Philip. in 3 . 
46 Orat. iv. in Philip. et Orat. de Epiſt. Philip, 


D3 I 


Disho- 
norable 
expedition 
of Chares. 
Olymp. 
cx. 1. 

4. C. 240. 


* 


22 bis e 880 1 5 pu 


/ were animated with a degree of energy and en- 


thufiaſth' Which had not + ph in them during 
many years, and which produced the laſt tranſitory | 
glimpſe of ſucceſs and ſplendor, before me" W 
'of Athens was extinguiſhed for ever.. 
It was'decreed by the'fevate and peop „ to ft 
out a fleet of a hundred and twenty eme; but 
unfartunately the command was given to Chares, 
whoſe” character retidered him as contemptible to 
the enemies, as he Was formidable to the alles rf 
the republic. The Byzantines excluded him from 


their harbour, and he Was defeated by Amyntas, 


the Macedonian admiral, of the oppoſite ſhore of 
Chalcedon. This diſaſter; which Was chiefly" oc- 
cafioned by the incapacity of their commander, 


made the Athenians caſt cheir eyes on Phocion ore, 


Philip falle 


in his at- 
tempt to 
ſurpriſe 
Byzan- 
tium. 


* . 


who, though ever ready to ſerve his country Fg 
moſt Frequently « called for in times of datger and 


calamity. MIS} +5183 SHAW ee 
Before Phocion reached the depend; Phikp. | 
fluſhed with bis vaval ſucceſs, made an attempt to 
ſtörm Byzantium. That city Was environed on 
three ſides by the fea; and defended on the fourth | 
by a ſtrong wall, And 4 large and deep trench, 
covered by lofty towers, ſeparated* at ſmall Hfterviils 
from each other. Confident in the strength of the 
place ànd the abundance of their magazines, the 
inhabitants of Byzantium; without ri ting a ſally, 
allowed Philip to 2 0 5 on n Woh, A 19 5 70 


** Plutarch, 16 Phogion. | 
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| THRUST 


to males! his approaches; to th ir; walls. 
this inaction of the to wuſmen, Philip bee . 
vanced his battering engines, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to alſault / the Walls; but, meanwkile, em- 
braced: proper meaſures for gaining. the place 
ſurpriſe. For executing this deſign, he ks 
gloom of a tempeſtuous night; Sig determined 
band of Macedonians: paſſed the ditchʒ the ſcaling · 
ladders were already fixed; when the centinels of 


kept in the towers even in time of peace, to 
ſecure them in the night. The alarm ſpread with | 
rapidity among the- ſeveral guards, who ruſhing 
tumultuouſſy from their reſpective ſtations ;/1a5 if 
the enemy had been already maſters of the town, 


were on the point of blindly aſſaulting each as: ang a 

8 or repeated flaſhes f 
aiſh their friends, 
andi to Uiſcern the danger. Having formed in 
of order, they advanced againſt the 


when a bright meteor , 
lightning; enabled them to diſting 


ſome degree 
= Macedonians, ho had already gained the rampart 


-Byzantium were alarmed by the barlting of maſtiſſs, 
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from which they were with nene ee 7 4 5 


ſuperior numbers ee n br, 
The defeat of hes bold av dangerous adn 
priſe did not diſcourage: Philip from carrying on 
his operations with indefatigable diligence and 
vigor. His perſeverance muſt finally have pre- 
vailed over the obſtinacy of the beſieged, had hot 
the Athenian fleet, under Phocion, arrived in the 
'T Saen quinn Ws * n received 
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0 nA r. wann open arms, expecting that under ſuch a 


* 


modeſt and inoffenſive in their quarters, than active 
and intrepid in the field. Nor were their hopes 
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commander, their auxiliaries would prove not leſs 


diſappointed; the arms of Philip were foiled in 


every rencounter; his artifices were met and cluded 
by: ſimilar. addrefs;; nor could he expect by force 
or fraud to gain wr advantage over an 
alike brave and vigilant . The king of Mace- 


opponent 


don, who had as much eder, ying his 


meaſures, as firmneſs in adhering to his . 


was unwilling any farther to preſs his bad fortune. 
In the actual ſtate of his ah, he judged it ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Byzantium, to with- 


draw. his forces from Selymbria and Perinthus, and 


to leave the Athenians in poſſeſſion of the northern 
ſhore of the Propontis. Theſe: were humiliatiog 


reſolutions; but fortunately for Philip, an event fell 


and ravage 
the Mace- 

_ donian 
- territories, 


out,: which prevented the execution of them from 


I = much diſcredit on his arms or policy. 
Fhocion, to whoſe conduct the ſafety of fo many 


important cities was principally owing, ſailed from 
Byzantium amidſt the grateful vows and acclama- 


tions of innumerable ſpectators. In his voyage 


to che Cherſoneſus, he captured a fleet of vidual- 


lers and · tranſpotts, carrying arms and proviſions 

for the enemy. When he arrived in that penin- 
ſula 5 ke repreſſed the inſolence of the Cardians, 
Pho, reinforced by a Macedonian garriſon, had 
recently undertaken an expedition againſt the city 
of Seſtos. He recovered en mers. « on Ln 
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as i 
allies in thoſe parts, from future, danger. Inſtead 
of burdening the confederates with the mainte - 
nance of his army, he plentifully ſupplied all the 
wants of his ſoldiers from the enemy s country. 
He commanded in perſon the parties chat went out 
to forage and to plunder; and in one of choſe ex-· 
peditions, received a dangerbus wound, yet did 
not embark for his return, until he had ſotead: the 
terror of the Athenian name, by ravaging opera 
and ſword the hereditary dominions of Philip. 
The meritorious. ſervices! of Phocion were deer. 
hit felt and acknowledged by the communities 
hom he had protected and relieved **. The de- 
| liverance and gratitude of the Gherſonelas.; of 
Perinthus, and of Byzantium, were teſtiſied by 
crowns, ſtatues, inſcriptions, and altars; and are 
ſtill - recorded in an oration: of Demoſt 
which has defervedly ſurvived: thole - guiding 
monuments of gold and marble. The cones) of 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, after deſc 
the ancient and recent benefits of Athens towar 
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concert with the inhabitants, took ſuch meaſures 

moſt proper to protect the Atheniaa 


them, enacted, that, in return for thoſe n 
the Athenjans. ſhould be entitled to. the right of 
intermarriage, the privilege of purchaſing lands in 
e nnn . . "ob * eee 25 


* 


Extraordi» 
nary ho- 
nors con- 
ferred on 
_, Athe- 


j 


c 1 * 5 cities, land: the un and moſt honora 


nis ToR or one 


ble place in 


AxXVI. all their entertainments and alſcenbigeb: : That 
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whatever Athenians choſe to reſide with them ſhould 
be exempted from all taxes: And that, further, 
chree ſtatues, each ſixteen cubits high, „mould be 


erected in the port of Byzantium; repreſenting the 


republic of Athens, crowned by the Byzantines 


na nd Perinthians: That this crown ſhould be pro- 


claimed at the four principal feſtivals of Greece, in 
order to commemorate the magnanimity of Athens; 

natd the gratitude bf the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians. The inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus were 
not leſs ſorward in their acknowledgments and re- 
wards. After a ſimilar preamble; ſetting forth the 
manifold favors of their great and generous allies, 
992 reſolved to crowu the ſenate and people of 
Athens with a golden crown worth ſixty talents; 
and, to conſecrate an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenians, Theſe public and folemn honors 
afforded matter of equal triumph to Phocion, who 
Had executed, and to Demoſthenes, who bad ad- 
viſed the meaſures; ia conſequence of which ſuch 
juſt glory had been acquired. At che diſtance of 


ſeveral years, the orator ſtill boaſted of this im- 


ortant ſervice. Von have frequently, Athe- 


nine rewarded with crovyns the ſtateſmen moſt 


ſucgeſsful i in conducting your affairs. But name, 
of you- can, any other counſellor, any other ſtatef- 


man; by whoſe: rat the ſtate elk bath been 
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the violence of the ſtorm with which the hoſtility 
of Athens, Perſia, and ſo many other powers, had 
been long preparing to over whelm him, took its 
riſe from an error of judgment, occaſioned: by that 
boundleſs ambition which formed the ruling paſs 
ſion of the Macedonian prince.” Beyond the cons 
fines of Thrace, and beyond the northern frontier 


of the Lower Mœſia, dwelt a powerful Scythian 


„The binzumhtiee 225 enabled Philip berchet 6 * N 


'Atheas 


king of 


Seythia 


invites 


Philip to 
aſſiſt him 
againſt the 
Iftrians, 


tribe, in the valuable peninſula contained between = 


the Nen waves of the Euxine and the majeſtic 
ſtream of the Danube. The roving and unſettled 
life of the Scythians, like that of their deſcendants 


the Tartars, had led them into this country j from 


their native and proper territories, embracing the 
ſix mouths of tlie Danube or Iſter, the banks of 

the Boriſthenes, and the ſhores of the Palus Mœo- 
tis, which diſtricts in ancient times had the nane 
of Lale W and are ſtill called Little Tar?! 
tary *! A monarch-lefs: Warlike and leſs ambi- 
tious ail Philip, might have obſerved; with indig - 

nation and: regret, thoſe fierce.and rapacious Barba- 
' rians, extending themſelves beyond their natural 
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limits, and enjoying an eftabliſhment* to the ſouth: 
of the: Danube; Which great river, as he was al 


ready maſter of Thrace, and counted the Triballi 
of Viefia among the number of his tributaries,” 


Philip's proud and uſurping fancy had already” 
graſped as the frontier of bis empire, and the proper 
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e nA y, nations. It was not, therefore, without ſuch exc: 

r vl. of joy as tranſported him beyond the: — 
ſound policy, that, amidſt his preparations againſt 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an 


invitation from Atheas?**, who ſtyled: himſelf king 
©. +. of the Scythians, to march to his aſſiſtance, and 


Perfidy 


and inſo. 
Jence of 
that Bare 


named heir to the | kingdom of Scythia; for, ac - 
cording to the faſhion of ancient times, Atheas 
dignified with the name of kingdom, a territory 
little larger than the principality of Wales.. 


to defend his dominions, conſiſting in the peninſula 


above-mentioned, againſt an invaſion of the Iſtri 


ans, which the domeſticforces of Atheas were totally 


unable to reſiſt. To this propoſal was added a 
condition extremely alluring to the king of Mace. 
don, that if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 


vanquiſh and expel the invaders, Philip ſhould be 


In greedily ſnatebing this bait laid for his am. 


bition, Philip was not enough on his guard againſt 
the uſual perfidy and levity of Barbarians; nor 


did he ſufficiently conſider, that by ſending a power · 
ſul detachment into Scythia, he muſt greatly 
weaken his exertions againſt the cities of the Pro- 


pontis. With an ardor and alacrity too rapid 


for reflection, he eagerly cloſed with the propoſi - 
tions of Atheas, ſent a great body of forces to the 
north, and promiſed to aſſiſt . in perſon at the 
head of his whole army, ' ſhould they encounter 
any difficulty in the execution of their purpoſe. 


Meanwhile the warlike chief of the Iſtrians, whoſe | 
courage alone animated > and whoſe conduct 
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rendered ſaceefeful,; the arms of his followers, was C'H 4 * 


out the aſſiſtance of ee Atheas once more 


| regained poſſeſſion of his kingdom. This unex- 


cut off by ſudden death: the diſpirited Iſtrians xxxv1 
were attacked, defeated; and repelled; and, with- 


pected revolution ſerved: to diſplay the crafty ank 


faithleſs Barbarian in his genuine deformity. The 


Macedonian troops were received coldly, treated 
with contempt, and abſolutely; denied their ſti- 


pulated pay and ſubſiſtence. Their juſt remon- 


ſtrances and complaints Atheas heard with ſcorn, 
and totally diſavowed the propoſitions and promiſes 


of thoſe who: ſtyled themſelves his ambaſſadors; - 


abſerving © how unlikely it was, that he ſhould 


men, while the Scythians could combat cold and 


famine; and that it would have been ſtill more un - 


natural to appoint Philip his ſucceſſor, ſince he 


had a ſon of his ue worthy, to inherit his en | 


PIR. 4 5 


and dignity”. 

Upon receiving an account of the ite de⸗ 
haviour of a prince who had ſo. recently ſolicited 
his alliance, Philip, while ſtill buſily, but unſuc- 
ceſsfully , employed: againſt the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, ſent an embaſſy to Scythia, requiring 


| Atheas to ſatisfy the juſt demands of the Mace. 


donian troops, and to indemnify himſelf for the 
expenſe incurred in his defence. The ambaſſa- 
dors found the king of Scythia in his fable, cur- 


ring his horſe. When they teſtified at at 


Luftin. I. ix. 6. ii. 


have ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Macedonians, 
| who, brave as they were, could fight only with 


Philip re 
monſtrates 
with him 


In vain. 


OHA Ty Hd E. hi eat] io in ſuch an an 5 he 
rl aſked; them, Whether their maſter did bt often; 


| employ himſelf in the ſame manner? adding, that 


' for his own part, in time of peace, be made not 
any diſtinction between Himſelf and his groom. 
| When they opened their commiſſion, and explained 
the demands of Philip, the ſubtile Barbarian told 
them, that the poverty of Scythia could 


furniſh a preſent becoming the greatneſs of their, 


maſter; and that, therefore, it ſeemed more eli⸗ 
gible to offer nothing at all, that, ja;preſent totally 
pr of his acceptance nh br arid 
Philip 1 This evaſive and en ig anſwer.” be 


bo hattife. : ptonght to the king of Macedon hen 0 nds 
his ingra- haraſſed, yet not diſheartened; by his unproſperous 


tiiude and 


. potions againſt. Byzantium, furniſhed him With 
à very honorable pretence for raiſing the ſiege: of 


chat place, and conducting a powerful army into 


Socythia, that he might chaſtiſe the treacherous 
ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by policy, now mocked him with 
inſolence. Having advanced to the frontier of 


Atheas's dominions, Philip had recourſe to his 


uſual arts, and ſent 4 herald with the enſigns of 
peace and friendſhip, to announce his arrival in 
Scythia, in order to perform a ſolemn vow, which 
be had made during the ſiege of Byzantium i'ts. 
erect à brazen ſtatue to Hercules on the banks of 
the Danube. The cunning Atheas was not the 


dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to en- 


counter and elude with ſimilar addreſs. Abou 
2 Juſtin, I, is. e. ii. 


Hens 


+ eas „ ea A ti a 


2 


* 


a ine the pi the ki) 
he coolly deſired him to fat he awe, Which 
he. himſelf would take card to erect in the, r 
pointed place; that ſhould it be ſet up With 
concurrefice and direQions; it would probably be 
allowed: to ſtand; otherwiſe, he could give no 


aſſurance that the Scythians world not pull we pe | 


F wad melt it, to make points for their weapons 
The return of the Macedonian herald gave the 
Ps for hoſtility. Philip entered the 
with fire and ſword, deſtroying the foreſts and 4 
turage,; and ſeizing the ſlaves and cattle; Which 
formed the principal Wealth of the Scythians. He 


ſeems to have employed ſeveral weeks in an ex. 


pedition, the eircumſtances of Which, were they 
eſſential to the deſign of this work, could not be 
related with any fulneſs or accuracy. Countries 
in a paſtoral ſtate are but thinly peopled; and 
Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquiſh with greater rapidity the wandering - 
hordes, ſeparated from each other by wide inter: 
Vals, eee as a foreſt}, a meadow, or ai ſtream 

of - freſh water, obtained "their preference, and 
| fixed their temporary abode. A party of Mace- 
donian ſoldiers beat up the arten of a numerbus 
and warlike clan, by which they were: repelled, 
with the loſs of ſeveral Nain or taken. Among 
the latter was Iſmenias, an eminent muſician, who 
had been invited by liberal rewards to reſide at 


the court of Philip, after being long admired in i bg 


(Greece for his performance on the e This 


59 Juſtin, 1. 155 8. 2, 
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Pella. We are not informed whether Philip 


Philip, on 


his return, 
ſurpriſed 
” by the 

_ Triballi. 
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preſent to Atheas, 
who was fo little delighted with his accompliſh- 


ments, that having heard him perform, he acknow- 
jedged the neighing of his horſe to be to his ear 
far more agreeable” muſic. The ſkirmiſh in which 


Iſmenias was taken, ſeems to have been the prin- 


cipal ad vantage obtained by the Barbarians, whoſe 
conttitutional courage, and impetuous ill · directed 
fury, Was every - where overcome by the berg vain 


Yelor” of the Macedonian phalanx **. ' 
Philip reaped ſuch fruits from his expedition as 
night be expected by a victory over a people who 


had no king but their general, no god but their 


{word, and no cities bet the ground on which they 


occaſionally encamped with their herds and fami- 


lies. The ſpoil conſiſted in arms, chariots, twenty 
thouſand robuſt captives, à greater number 
of mares, © deſtined to repleniſn the ſtuds of 


erected the promiſed ſtatue to the great founder 
and protector of his family and kingdom. It is 


| probable that he impoſed a tribute on the Scythians, 


as a mark of their: ſubmiſſion and dependence, 
purpoſing to reduce them more thoroughly, when 
he had effected his great deſigns i in Greece, to which 


country the ſilent operation of his ries. now 
nene his return. 


But while he marched . at the hab of | 


an army encumbered with baggage and ſpoil , 


very unexpected event threatened to blaſt his 11 


rels, and to terminate at once his End RE: his 


0 Juſtin, 1. . . 1 -- 
os Vote: Juſtin. J. ix. 6. 2. et Strabo p. 752. 
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life. Allured by che N friribg: the nils 
plunder of the Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, 
who had been often conquered, but never tho- 
roughly ſubdued, beſet by ambuſh, and vigorouſly 
aſſaulted the Macedonians, entangled amidſt the 
intricate windihgs of the mountains. of Maefiaz. © 
hoping to cut off, by one ſtroke, the flower of a .. 
nation whoſe authority their own. fierce ſpirit Cr 
independence had very reluctantly condeſcended © © 
to obey. The confuſion and the danger was in 
creaſed by a mercenary band of Greeks, ho, 
haraſſed by the fatigues of War and travelling, al · 
ways clamorous for pay, which was very irregu . 
larly paid them, and perhaps jealous of the Mace- 
donians, ſeized the preſent. opportunity to deſert 
the ſtandard of ene 4 cc to diate aka 1 
of the Trib all. i 
The king of Macedou'; 3 too & prdews is to es... 
| n ſuperfluous danger, never acquired by valor © 
what might be obtained by ſtratagem; but when 
a neceſſary occaſion ſolicited: et courage and his 
-proweſs, he knew how to aſſume the hero, and (if 
we may tranſpoſe an ancient proverb) * to eke 
out the fox's with the lion's fin ” The ur- 
gency of the preſent emergency ſummoned all the 
firmneſs of his mind. With his voice and ex- 
| ample he encouraged the aſtoniſhed and diſheart- - 
g ened Macedonians; conducted his faithful guards 
i to the heat of the battle, and fought with unex- 
ö | ampled bravery, till the lame e un * 


I Juſtin, 1. ix, ©. 3. Plaut. in Alexana. nn pr FH Go 
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The young Alexander, who fought near him, 
derived peculiar glory from ſaving. the life of his 
Lather, whom he covered with his ſhield, and de- 
fended by his ſword; until his attendants conveyed 
him to a place of ſafety **; the ſon ſo worthily 


. to the mend; that the tumult was 


9 
t 4 


fortunately appeaſed; and the Barbarians routed 
and put to flight. Philip's wound was attended with 


impatience. His magnanimous ſon endeavoured to 


remove his anxiety by aſking, how he could be 


chagrined at an accident, i contmaually” re- 


Philip ap- 
pointed 


general of 


the Am- 


phiayons. 
Ry y Olymp. 


les 2. 


5 > 


_ Tipening during the Scythian expedition; produced 
this extraordinary meſſage „ the remote as well as 
immediate cauſes of which. deſerve to be diſtinctly 

-unravelled, being the laſt knot of a tagen which 


involves the fate of Greece. 


The ſitua- 
tion of 
Philip's 
affairs en- 


minded him of his valor?? 
To repair the effects of 0 e delay, 
Fring Macedonians haſtened through Thrace, where 


Philip, as he had reaſon to expect, was met by 
deputies from the Amphictyonic council, appoint- 


ing him general of their forces, and requeſting him 
to march into Greece with all convenient ſpeed. 


3 he ſecret practices and intrigues, which had been 


The ſpirited reſiſtance of * and Byzan- 


tium, the ſucceſsful. expeditions of Phocion in the 
| Helleſpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 


cohurages 
the Athe- 


Ochus king of Perſia, who! thought i it e to 
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eb his YL more "uſefully; than. is bri: 180 c x 4 | 
the ambition of Philip; above all, the continual | i. 
expoſtulations and remonſtrandes "= Demoſthenes. nar. 
conſpired. to rouſe the Athenians frem the lethär 7 W. 

in which they bad been long funk, ang anichatec vine. 
them with a deſire to carry on the War with: ARE. 
vity and effect againſt the common enemy of 2 
In order to ſave the ſtate, they conſented (though 4. C. 333. 
probably not without : a violent ſtruggle) to abolif IE ; 
the very popular lawy, or rather'abule, introduc 4 

by Eubulus. The theatrical amuſements ; 0 paß. 


ſionately idolized by the muttitude, were celebrated 


with leſs pomp and ſplendor; and the milite fund 

was thenceforth applied to its original and proper. 
deſtination.” A fleet was equipped: far ſuperior whe wit 
naval ſtrength of Macedon . The troops ald N 


tiſans of that kingdom Were driven from cher am _ 
buſhes in Megara, and in the neisbbouring terkito. e 
ries, where they had long watched an opportupiey r T4 
deſtroying” the kberty c of Athens. Demoſthenes, Ane g 
in elk an orator: Tecond Ft to Demyoltiights 8 


L 


co esögd e ardor of: the AN iq . 5 
whoſe' recent ſueceſs under Phocion added Steat „ 
weight to the a nd Aae of hole 

illüſtrious ſtateſmen 90. 1492 
Philip n rate informer oa thoſs: wand * Diffien- 
48108 andy the alarm univerſally” ſpread- among ties with 

his faithful emiffaries, inclined. them rather. to 3 — * 
28gerate, than to conceal, the danger. 9 to tryggle, 
SIE Demoſthen. 40 EO FRA e ldem, ibid. 1 
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on. provoked againſt the Athenians, the con tinual op- 
Poſets of his greatneſs, he Was unable retallate 


. their, injuries, If he, attacked them * land, he 


1 - wuſt march through the territories of the Thebans 


and Theſſalians, Who, ever ſelfiſh and capricious 


uo " be ready. to forſake him with his good for. 
tune. His. diſgraceful expedition and the cities 


of the Propontis, rendered the preſe 


ent juncture. ex · 
tremely unfavorable to ſuch a hazardous deſign. 


Nor could he attempt, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 


to attack the enemy by ſea, ſince the Athenian fleet 


ſo ſar exceeded his qwn, that it had interrupted, 


and almoſt. tine: deſtroyed 0 che commerce of 
Medes. 71019301518 


His in- 
trigues 
with the 


, Incendiary 
Antiphon; 


Awidſt this complication os difficulties, Philip 
Thowe wed how well he underſtood the unſteady tem - 
per of the Greeks, by raiſing the ſiege of Byzan · 
tium, and burying himſelf in the wilds of Seytbia, 
till che fuming animoſity of his adverſaries had time 
to evaporate. Not venturing on open hoſtility, he, 


meanwhile, employed two ſecret engines, which 


continued to work during his abſence, and from 
Which he bad reaſon to expect very ſignal advan- 


tages before bis return... There lived at Athens a 


man of the name of Antiphon, bald, loud, and 


loquacious in the popular aſſembly, in which, how. 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much leſs to ſpeak, 


his name not being recorded in the public regiſter 


75 | of the city. This defect paſſed long unobſerved, 
through that ſupine negligence with which Demoſ- 


thenes ſo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
length the treaſon of 1 N 150k, the Athenians 
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Country, whoſe. 


men ſo. fit for his ſer vice. nods omrtact - 
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regarded, an unqualified Voter in the Sende 4 © ele _ "= 
ulurper of ſovereign, power), Was diſcovered, and XXV 


arraigned by one of the many citizens to whon his 
inſolence and calumny had juſtly. rendered him ob. 
noxious; in, conſequence of Which impeachment, 
the ſuppoſititious Athenian was diveſted of his bor 
rowed character, and driven with ignominy from a 
noſt auguſt rights and honors he 
had uſurped. and diſgraced, Stung with diſap- 
pointment and rage, Antiphon had recoutſe to the 


10M 


Oo Ewe 


25 7 Ar 


king, of, Macedon, and offered himſelf for any en ee d 5 


terpriſe, however. bloody, or deſperate, by Wbicd. 


Ft ; $4.91 


in ſerving the intereſt, of Philip, he might — 884 ee 


his own, thirſt for vengeance. The ambit 
cedonian kept his ends too ſteadily in view: OY 
purſued them with too much jardor  andperſeve- | 
rance, to be very delicate in chuſing the means 4 
by which he might. diſtreſs his adverſaries, He 
greedily cloſed, there fore, with the propoſal. of 
Antiphon, in whom he e $a find. an in 


The ſuperiority of the A ꝛenians by. ſea, which who au- 
their actual diligence in their docks/ and arfenals 797% 
ſhowed them determined to maintain and inereaſe, the Athe- 
formed the chief obſtacle to the grandeur. of Ma- — 
cedon. By whom the deſign Was ſuggeſted, is 
unknown; but it was agreed between Philip and 
Antiphon, that che latter ſhould return to Athens 

in diſguiſe, inſinuate himſelf into the Firæus, and 

lie there in concealment, until he found an oppor- 
tunity to ſet fire to the Athenian docks, and thus 
I at once the main ODE! of the republic. 
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[+2 un A . „While be dtslelkieg obMicedon eluded the: * 3 


xXXXVI. of his enemies by wandering in the woods ol Sey⸗ 


The de- 
. ſign de- 


tected by - 


Demoſ- 
thenes. 


the purpoſe, of Antiphon.” C * 


thia; his perfidious. accomplice lurked like a ſer- 
pent; in the boſom f Athens, being lodged with- 
out ſulpicion i in the harbour which' glowed with the 
ardor of naval preparation, and into Which were 
daily accumulated new. ales: of tar, timber, and : 
other materials, alike proper. for 4 fleet. 4 and 907 


But the vigilance of Demoheks iſ 
this: deſperate defign, when on the point of execa- 
tion. He immediately flew to the Plrus ,/dragged 


Antiphon from his Eee diveſted him « 
Bie dige 
aſſembiy. The capricious and deluded mültitude, 
alike ppne to anger and to compallion, were on this 


and produced him at the bar of the 


occaſion! very differently affected from what might 


be conjectured. Inſtead of execrating a wretch 
pies of ſuch black'deeds; they beheld, with pity, 


a man once regarded as their fellow-citizen, brought 


| before them after a long abſence, and accuſedk, 


perhaps. on Vain preſumptions, of ſuch 4 horrid 
crime. They knew beſides the wicked artiffces ot 
their orators, who; to inereaſe their own import- 
ance, oſten tervifieds the public with falſe alärms 


and imaginary dang! ers. * Eſchines, and other par- | 


tiſans of Philip, Were at hang to ſirengthen theſe 
impreſſions. They rep reſented the whole tranſ. 
acklon of Demoſthenes as a complication of fraud 
and; cruelty; loudly. inveighed againſt his inſolent 
triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate; 
and ö his hiring! "A force i ey: the houſe 
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. pregnant! eee wes imo dangerous. conſes 
quences, and as trampling on the-reſpected- maxim. 
of Athenian law and religion, that every man 


theſe elamors, that Antiphon was diſmiſſed: with . 
out the formality" ob a triał, and) might , perhaps; | 


have reſumed his purpoſe with mqre ſecurity: than 
t the ſenate of the Areopagus more 


before, had n 
carefully examined the information of Demoſtbhenes. 
By the authority of that court, the traitor as again 
ſeized, and tried. Torture which the inſtitution 
of domeſtic ſlavery introduced and xendered fami- 
liar in Greece, extorted from him a late and res: 
luctant confeſſion ; and his enormous Suilt a 


puniſhed with as enormous ſeverityſ ).. A. 


Had the deteſtable enterpriſe of Antiphon been 


crowned with unmerited ſuaceſs, Philip would have 
attained his purpoſe of ruining Athens, by a rude 


ſtroke of: vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 
he ſet, in motion for gaining the ſame end; at a 
time when be. was obliged to fly the awakened ro. 
ſentment of Greece; and to bury in the wilds:of -- 
Seythia the diſgrace: ſuſtained before the walls f 
Byzantium, will not be eaſily matehed by any pa- 
rallel tranſactions in hiſtory, whether e conſiden 
the profound artiſice with which the: plan Wa d 
trived and combined, the nice adaptation of the 
leueral paris, or the eee nnn 
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e Demoſthenes, de Coron, Who gives the; hongrahl account 


of his own condnct deſcribed in the text. 
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quired the co-operation of traitors, and traitors he 


occaſion that Demoſthenes might zuſtly exclaim, 
In one circumſtance, chiefly, is Philip diſtin- 
guiſhed above all his . predeceſſors, the 
enemies of Grecian: freedom. His meaſures re- 


5 has found more corrupt and more dexterous than 


His parti. 
Tans ſent 
from 


Athens as 


deputies to 
the Am- 
hid p ons. 


ever appeared in any former age; and, what is 


moſt worthy of remark, the principal inſtruments 
riſhed in the boſom of ithat 

ſtate; whoſe public reste moſt eee | 
| bis greatneſs * ae 47210 


of his ambition 


The time es Fa convening. at Delphi 


ws vernal aſſembly of the Amphictyons. It was 
evidently the intereſt of the Athenians, and might 


have been expected from their juſt. reſentment 


| againſt Philip, that they ſhould ſend ſuch depu- 
ties to the city of Apollo, as were moſt hoſtile 


to the Macedonian, and moſt zealous in the 


cuauſe of liberty and their country. But intrigue 


and cabal prevailed over every motive of public 


utility; and the negligent or factious multitude | 
were perſuaded, at a criſis which demanded: the 
moſt faithful and incorrupt miniſters, to employ; 
as their repreſentatives in the Amphictyonic caun : 
eil, Eſchines and Midias; the former of whom 
had ſo often reproached, and the latter had, on 
one occaſion, ſtruck Demoſthenes in the public 
; theatre” 'pand Aras 115 mate the ee 
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enemies of: this illuſtrious patriots: but, a Well as Q x ry B 


their colleagues Diognetus and Thraſſeles, the 


Warm and active partifans, of the kivg of Macedon. 


Soon; after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and 


Diognetus pretended ſickneſs, that theꝶ might 


* 


allow Eſchines to diſplay, uncontrolled, hi ſupe+ | 
rior dexterity; and te act a part, Which, requiring 
abap difſonulation,/.mjght be performed moſt 


ſucceſsfully hy a ſingle traitor- The. Amphictyons 
were employed in repairing the temple ; the facred 
offerings, which had been removed and fold; b7 


the impiety of the Phociang, were collected from 


every quartet of Greece; and new preſents: were 


made by ſeveral ſtates, to ſupphy the aa eine 
dice which could not be recov ere. 


Tb besten pars enia Gaveiintdiabait pints 


dn en and ſent, among other dedicatians, 
ſeveral golden ſhields, with the following anſorip- 
tion: Taken from the Medes and . Thebans, 
| ab they; fought: againſt, Greece. This offering, 
highly offenſive to the Theban deputies, was pre- 
Maturely ſuſpended in the temple; the Thebans 


murmured, the Amphictyons liſtened to the com 
plaints, and it was whiſpered in the council, that 


the Athenians deſerved puniſhment” for prefentir 


their gift to the god, before it had been regularly 
conſecrated, together with the other offerings. 
Fe high. agar, 4 (theſe neee, 


3 d ve, $1014) TY 0 12 . To . n 


A Amber m , n . „ Thay, — r. 


Teized with 4 fever, and . tne ame n happened. to 
a 150. 55 e 


\ 5 . 
$34 db by 24 4g 4. „ 1 


The Athe- 
nians re- 
pronched 
by the de- 
puty of 
Amphiſſa, 


__— in that avguſt council *. e ee 


1 72 B N 
4 1 < . 
io #3 1.0 I $9 ier 


ü Alchines? *,ruſhed tb rh abend and wins "1 
formal; yet ſpirited defence of his countrymen; 
N whewdie" was” rudely' interru ä 
ee A city eight miles diſtant from Bel. 


IST OoR Y.OF « REECE, 


0 ed by a Locrian, 3 .of 


ich growing populous and powerful on the. 


2 os Crifa and Cirha, had ventured to culti- 
vate the Cirrhean plain, bh „near three cen! 
turies before, had been deſolated* by the Amphic- 


tyons, ue; conſecrated eee and devoted 
to per petual gene èðêʃi; oe 1 
The lartful Locrian; affectin ga zeligious 'zeal- not 


Jeſs ardent than the, patriotiſm" of Eſchines, cla- 
| morouſly interrupted that orator, calling aloud in 
tke aſſembly, chat it illi became the digpity of the 
Amphictyons to hear witk patience the juſtifica- ; 
tion, much leſs the praiſes of Athens; a city im- 
pious: and profane, which, in defiance of imp 


and divine laws, had fo recently abetted 


orable Aacrilege of the Phocians; that if the A. 


n 20 advice, or conſulted the 
Aicdkates of duty and honor, they would not al. 


ons followed h 


lo the deteſted name of 1 . grrones to be 


$4 ee ae me. eee, 40 ur 
5 Efchin. P 290-46 rs 


FEE Eſchines | | varnizhes © the "ory with. bete baten 
. wor Tr; Ta Own, * loro, UID YEoara; 7 Acbel 05 £1494 £0: by 
vers ding arc dg erer vin 95 tg de 30 © e e a 
vauy euro 790 %y0rivg,. He Was interrupted by the vociferation 
of 4. a certain.  Amphiſſean , a man the moſt impudent, totally illi- 
terate, And perhaps rene to folly by. ſome offended divinity, ?“ 


ee See thele events particularly related, vol. i, t v. 5 · . 14 
270 * Eſchin. in Cteſiphont. 
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: 455 Eichines eint e cd an opportunity wk; Pry 0 U ure 
citing duch tumults in the aſſembly as ſuited: the 


views of Philip. In the ardor of patriotic in- 
dignation, Which he knew ſo well to aſſume, he 


poured forth a torrent of im petuous inv tete 


for culti- 


againſt tlie inſolent Locrian, and his city Amphiſſaz 
not dnly juſtified the innocence; but diſplayed 


with oſtentation; the illuſtrious merit of the Athe⸗ | 
nians; and then addreſſing the Amphictyohs with a 


xXRRNVI. 


 Kſchines 


inveighs 
againſt the 
Locrians 


vating the 


| Cirrhean _ 
plain; 


i 


look peculiarly earneſt and expreflive, & Say,” ve 


Grecians! ſhall men who never knew thecexalted: 
pleaſures. of virtue and reno n,; be Iuffered to tear 
from us the ineſtimable rewards of glory ſo juſtly 


earned“? Shall men, themſelves. polluted by ſacri. 
lege, and already devoted to destruction by the moſt 
awful imprecations, preſume to call the Athenians 


profane and impious? Look down, ye reverend 
5 guardians of religion! look down on that plain 


| (pointing to the Cirrhean plain; which might be 
ſeen from the temple}, behold theſe lands anciently 


devoted to the god, but now appropriated and cul- 


aten by: the ee n che er e 


I 8 de Coront: #4 4 e 

| 75 The perſuaſive energy with por br Eſchines. e big 
treachery , br rather diſplays his patriotiſm, on this occaſion 's is 
not excelled by any thing in Demoſtheries | himſelf. Had the 
works of the latter perished, the two orations of Aſchines (de 
falſk Legatione, and. in Cteſiphont.). would have. juſtly deen re. 
' parded as the moſt perfect models of eloquehce produced by hu. 


man genius. But the Works, and even the name of Eſohines, 8 
are eclipſed in the fame of his rival. 80 diſproportionate” are" the 
rewärds of acting a firſt and a ſecond lpart, and ſo * the poers 


advice to all candidates for fame: „ 
Airy apigaverv 10 auge xey tau 05. e ; 


* 


- 
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d n A r. buildings which they bine erected there; and that 


, \ 


GRE ECR. 


AXXVL, accurſed port of Cirrha, juſtly demoliſhed by our 


99 


which ex- 


_ cites the 
third ſa - 
- cred war. 


- anceſtors ;- now rebuilt and fortified. Eſehines | 


here read the oracle of Apollo, which condemned 


that harbour and thoſe lands to perpetual defola- 


tion. Then proceeding with increaſed vehemence: 


For myſelf, Ye Grecians! I ſwear, that I my- 


ſelf, my children, my country, will difeharge our 


duty to heaven; and, with all the powers and fa- 
culties of mind and body, avenge the abominable 


violation of the conſecrated territory. Do you,; 
Amphictyons! determine as wiſdom ſhall direct. 


' Your offerings are prepared, your victims are 
brought to the altar; you are ready to offer ſolemn 
pray ers for bleſſings on yourſelves, and on the re- 


publics which you repreſent. But conſider with 


What voice, with what heart, with what confidence, 


you can breathe out your petitions, while you ſuf- 


fer the profanation of the Amphiſſeans to paſs. 
unrevenged. Hear the words of the imprecation, 


not only againſt thoſe who cultivate the conſecrated 


ground, but againſt thoſe who negle& to puniſh 
them: © May they never preſent an acceptable 
offering to Apollo, Diana, Latona, or Minerva 


the provident; but may all their ſacrifices and re- 


ligiaus rites be for ever rejected and abborred?*!” 

The warmth of Eſchines occaſioned the utmoſt 
confukon in the aſſembly, The golden ſhields 
irregularly dedicated by: the: Athenians, were no 


__ 8 ſubject | ee This "EY 


75 Pauſanias Phocic, et Eſchin, in | Creſiphonk,,. 
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impropriety Sanaa amidſt the enormon 
ties of the Amphiſſeans, which had beeri ſo forcibly 
painted to the ſuperſtitious fancies of the terrified 
multitude. It was determined, after violent cor 


tentions between thoſe who e and thoſe who 


defended, this unhappy people, that. the Amphic- 


tyons, baving ſummoned the aſſiſtance of the oiti- 
_ zens'of Delphi, ſhould next day repair to the Cir- 


rhean plain, in order to burn, cut down, and deſtroy 


Us impie- CHA „ 


XUXVI, | 


the houſes and plantations , which: ba d. fo: 1 . 


adorned and. defiled that devoted territory. The : 


ravagers met with little oppoſition in performing 
this pious devaſtation; but as they returned to- 


wards the temple, they were overtaken and af- 
ſaulted by a numerous party of Amphiſſeans, who 


threw them into diſorder, took ſeveral priſoners; 
and purſued the reſt to. Delphi. The ſignal of war 


was now raiſed; the inſulted Amphictyons, in 


whoſe perſons the ſanctity of religion had been vio- 


lated ,. complained to their reſpective republics, 
- while the recent audacity of the Amphiſſeans ag- 
gravated their ancient crimes and enormities. But 
agreeably to the languor inherent in councils. which 


poſſeſs only a delegated authority, the meaſures of 


the Amphictyons were extremely flow. and irreſo- 
| Jute; and when they at length raiſed an army uns» 
der the command of Cottyphus, a Theſſalian, and 


a creature of Philip's , their operations were _— 


conducted and unſucceſsful **.  - 

Affairs were thus brought to the iſſue which yaa 
d expected by Eſchines, and the 2 

% Nſchin. in Creſiphont. | 
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appoint 
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ene. who afffſted him in Promoting the intereſt of che 


NXRNVI. 


Philip 
their ge · 


eral, 


king of Maceton.' They loudly declaimed in the 
council againſt the luke warm indifference” of the 
Grecian ſtates in a war which ſo deeply concerned 
the national religion. It became the Amphic- 


tyons, therefore, as the miniſters of Apollo; ant 
eek out and em- 


the guardians of his temple, to 


ploy ſome more powerful inſtrument of the di- 
vine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had for- 


Philip 


eludes the 


Athenian 
fleet by a 
ſtratagem. 


5 merly giver proof of his pious zeal in the Pho- 


cian war. That prince was now returning in tri- 


umph from his Scythian expedition. His affiſt- 


ance muſt again be demanded (nor would it be de- 
manded in vain) to defend the cauſe of Apollo and 
the ſacred ſhrine. ” This propoſal being approved, 


| : a deputation of the Amphidyons met, Philip i in 


Thrace.” He received their welcome meſſage. 


Well affected ſurpriſe, but declared his veneration 
for the commands of the council; Which: he mould 
be ever ready to obey· @ 312 


The vigilant prince had 8 e proper 


meaſures for acting as general of the Amphic- 
tyons, and provided a ſufficient number of tranſ- 


ports to convey his army into Greece. He under- 


ſtood that notwitliſtanding the intrigues of ſchi- 
nes and his aſſociates, the Athenians had been per- 
ſuaded by Demoſthenes to oppoſe his deſign, and 
that their admirals Chares aud Proxenus prepared 
to intercept his paſſage with a ſuperior naval 
ove. "Tobattls this . 25 e 


T Ktan. 3 5 


, 0 m2 0 


* 


8 
3 gon, A . belgnriine was Tifpate ech 
Macedon with letters of ſuch import as gave rea! 
ſon' to believe that he purpoſed immediately; re-. 
turning into Thrace **; Beſides writing to Anti- 
pater, his principal confidab/e au miniſter; he took!” 
care to maſk his artifice, by ſending letters to Hi ß 
queen Olympias. The 'brigantine: deſignedly fell 5 ps Tt 
into the hands of the Mthenians:” The diſpatches EC gel 
were ſeized and read; but the letter of the queen 
Was politely forwarded. to its deſtination be e 
Athenian adtirals quitted their ſtation, and . 
tip arrived, without oppoſition, on the coaſt 6b. yy 
Loris „Km whence he proceeded to Delphi. 
1 hoagh” the Macedonians alone were far more Philip de. 
numerous than ſeemed neceſſary. for the reduction! feats the | 
of Amphiſſa; the king, in the month of Novem- beet e 
ber, diſpatched circular letters through moſt parts ries, ang | 
of Greece, requiring from the Thlebans, Pelo e PoE 


ſeſflon of 
ponneſians „and other ſtates; the aſſiſtance of their — 


Nr 


combined arms to maintain che cauſe of the Am- 
phictyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather int: ae 
midated by 4 powerful army in their neighbour . 


hood; ap inclined to the Macedonians, of whoſe © 
defigns they hid lately become extremely. jealous} 
ſent a ſmall body of infantry to join the Randard 
of Philip. The Lacedæmonians, long diſguſtee! 
with the meaſtires of Greece, and envying the 
; power of Macedon, which they. had not public 
ſpirit to oppoſe, beheld all recent tranſactions With 8 


a * — and ſeemed firm in 


— 


ee e e Fr i vim,” e 
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1 A BY theix iepole of preſerving a ſullen e 


„ 
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N 


„ The Athenians, awakened by the activity of De- 


meſthenes to a ſenſe of their danger, oppoſed 


Philip with ten thouſand mercenaries, deſpiſing 
the:threats-of the oracle, againſt thoſe who took. 


part with the impiovs Amphiſſeans. The orator, 


boldly accuſed the Pythian. gfieſteſs. and her miniſ- 


ters of being bribed to Philippiſe , or to propheſy 
1 might beſt ſuit the intereſt, of Philip ; while - 


ohines, on the other hand, accuſed. his adverſary. 
of having received a thouſand drachi 


* $6. +. 


- annual penſion of ode minæ, to abet he im- 


The Sus 
nians, 

while they 
- negociate 
with Phi- 


: lip, raiſe a 


.confede. 
racy 

. againſh 
that : 
- prince, 


piety of Amphiſſa - The king of, Macedon , 


Without waiting for any arther reinforcement than 


that Which he had received from the Thebans, be- 
ſieged, took, and gatriſoned that unfortunate city; 
Auch having routed and put to flight the Athenian 
mexcenaries, ſpread the terror of his 
all the neighbouring territor ß 


The news. of. theſe events ned dreadful 


; conſternation in, Athens. The terrified citizens, 


who could not be perſuaded to tear themſelves from 
their beloved pleaſures in order to defend Amphiſſa, 
believed the moment approaching when they muſt 
defend their own Walls againſt the victorious in- 
vader. After leſs ee, 50 delay than 7388 


„ a# 1:8 


Philip, craving. a nnn of hoſtilities, and, at 


the ſame time ,, diſpatched their ableſt orators to 
4 rouſe the Greeks from their ſupine negligence, and 


. Richin. in Crefiphont, +, - -*5 Demoſthen, ae Coront., 5 
; 4 * . 5 . 5 e 
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40 animate and unite chem ing e ho, 

under E of avenging . the offended 1 4 . 
of Apollo e the | fubjugation,,. of 

common country y. Megara, Eubeœa, Leucas, 
Corinth ehre . a Kchaia, favorably, N 


8 5 


league againſt Macedon. | "Thebes, tlie 1 The The. 


bans fuc- 


tuate be» 
dreading Philip as a tyrant... The ang ee tween the 
Theban territory, through. aſh 2 
march before he could invade Nettes, ren ers that of the 


deciſion of that people peculiarly i important 725 e 
rain. or to retain their friendſhip, the 10tmgues 5 
hilip.,. the eloquence of Athens + had be 
ployed with unwearied e Tbe „ 
temporized, dellberated, feſolved, aud change 
1 their reſolutions. The part ans of Athens ers 
moſt numerous, thoſe, of Macedon : malt active; 
while the great body. of the Theban people „ 
che clamors ancl arguments of both Parties With 
that ſtupid; ndifference 4, and took their me oo 
With that lethargic ſlowneſs, which deres ev 


; ** 80 70 


1 the heavy character of Baotian: VP 


To fix their wavering Eng 15 to e ru 
1 ſenſibility /, Phil 5 MS 
the ſtrong impreſſion hu] era Ohmy. : 
wreck of Phocis, his 1 1 70 7 u . 
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Alam 


thereby 
excitedin 
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Ec #AP. wie” *buite"« on an eminence, waſhed by che rivef 


3 


Ciphiſſus, which flowed in à winding cobrſe through 
Beotia into the lake Copais; a broad expanſe of 


Water, which, by ſeveral Havigable ſtreams, com? 

municated With Attica. This valuable poſt, con- 
... Venicntly fituate for receiving reinforcements from 
4 heffaly” and Macedon , "commanding the paſſage 


into Beotia , diſtant. only two days march from 
Attica, and Which, being garriſoned. by a power- 
ful arty; might continwally alarm 145 ſafety of 


' Thebes and Athens, Philip ſeized with equal bold- 
dels and celerity 


% 


„drew the greater part of his 
troops chither, Tepaited and ſtrengthened the walls 


of the place, and having thus ſecured himſelf from 
Lurprife,” Watched à favorable opportupity of in- 
| flicting *1 zuniſhment bn the Athenians | Who had 


given %im Avufficient” ground to reprefent them as 
phe enemies of the Am! phictyonic council“ 9 
Whole abchotity the king of Macedon affected to. 


be guided in All his OPetattons. 


We are not acqu nited With the immediate &. 
deck of this Vigorous meaſure on the reſolutions of 
the Thebans ; but the terror” and conſternation of 


the mmcorrupt part of the citizens, may be conjecs | 


tured" by what happened on the ſame occaſion at 
Athens, "it 5 Was late if the evening whea a couriet 


arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
. poſſeſſion of Elatæa. The people had re- 


ired 10 their houſes; the magiſtrates ſupped i in the 
8 but in a moment all were abroad. 


25 Diogo. et — ar - uy RKſchin, 1 Vidaghont, 
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Some baſtened to the pencrals'; 4 others went in queſt c N 4 
of the officer whoſe buſineſs it was to ſummon the *. 


citizens to council; moſt flocked to the market» 
place; and, in 1 to make room for the aſſem- 


bly, pulled down or burned the temporary wooden 


edifices erected by the tradeſmen or artificers who. 


expoſed their wares to ſale in that ſpacious. ſquare. ; 


Before dawn the confuſion ceaſed ; the citizens 


were all aſſembled; the ſenators took their places; 


the preſident reported to them the alarming intel. 
| ligence that had been received. 


mount the roſtrum , and propoſe his advice. 


invitation, though frequently repeated, pen - g 


ceived with ſilence and diſmay. The magiſtrates, 
the generals, the demagogues, were all preſent; 


The herald then 
proclaimed with a loud voice. © That he who had 
any thing to offer on the preſent emergency, ſhould 


but none obeyed the ſummons of the herald, Which 
Demoſthenes calls the voice of their country im. 5 


ploring the aſſiſtance of her children 
At length that accompliſhed orator vols. 1 
Ne the nobleſt triumph of patriotiſm; having 
propoſed, amidſt univerfal conſternation, an ad- 
vice equally prudent, generous, and ſucceſsful, 
He began by darting a ray of hope i into the des 
ſponding citizens, and aſſuring them that, were 
not the Thebans, the Sreater pare: at lealk of _ 
„% Toy cab eue p. 317. 
9 Ax; Kanzoys de T1 own; rare Ong Tov torres 850 cornx- 


bictc mv 9/0. . An KATE TY5 Volts; Owvny ccd ,, rauer m PINT] Tag. 


Fires dime 58 N yeni, p. 317. The paſſage that follows. has 
heen often cited, and can never be too 1 N as one t 
the fineſt examples of oratorical narratlon. | | 
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Thebans; boſtile to Philip, that prince would not : 
be actually poſted at Elatæa, but on the Athenian 

' frontier, + He exhorted bis countrymen» to ſhake. 
off the unmanly terror which had ſurpriſed them; 
and, inſtead of fearing for themſelyes, to fear only 
for their neighbours, whoſe territories were more 

| Immediately -threatened and who muſt ſuſtain oy 


firſt ſhock of the invaſion. © Let your forces, 


continued he, „immediately march to Eleufis, in 
order to ſhow the Thebans, and all Greece, that 
as thoſe. who have ſold their country, are ſupported 


by the Macedonian forces at Elatæa, ſo you are 
ready to defend with your hereditary courage and 
fortune thoſe WO fight for liberty. Let ambaſſa- 
dors at the ſame time be fent to Thebes, to remind 


that republic of the good offices conferred by your 


ahceſtors ; to aſſure the Thebans, that you do not 
conſider | them as aliens; that the people of Athens 


* 


have forgot all recent hoſtilities. with the citizens 
of Greece, and will never forſake the cauſe of their 
common country „which is actually, in a peculiar ̃ 
manner, the cauſe of Thebes. To this commu- 
nity , „therefore, offer your moſt diſintereſted ſer. 


vices. To make any demand for yourſelves, 


would be highly i improper in the preſent juncture.. 
Aſſure them that you are deeply affected by their 


danger, and prepared generouſly 10 defend them. to 


the utmoſt of your power.” 


- Theſe propoſals being NOS with ee ws 


| probation , Demoſthenes drew up a formal decree 


for carryipg them into execution; a decree which 
way be en as the e voice of a people. 
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who, agreeably to the magnagimous counſel of 
Pericles, had determined, that when. every thing 


mortal N the Ja of Athens ſhould re- 
main Having painted, in the. moſt odious : 
colors, he perfidy and violence of Philip; and 
having ſtigmatized wich due ſeverity the recent 


1 GREECE, 2 


#2 See vol. il. o, XV. p. 363. In defending his o-] Nn] -conquer, 9 5 


notwithſtanding - the unfortunate conſequenoes with which it was 


| attended, Demoſthenes ſeems animated. by. the true ſpirit of Pe. 
ricles. BNN 71 9 maexdtv £ I] » 1 fog 10g 10 Han! unde 
vn u rech dnvikcery e wir! twice; 1 N Vingnoure* tt 7 5 
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ANorog ouwves £18 hoyou® The beauties of ſuch paſſages , depending 


chiefly on the perez of words an ſentiments, - of which De: 


„ 


tranſlated. . | The meaning is. Bd * vill venture to ay; what is 
eontrary to common opinion, and, in the name of the Gods? 


regard not its extravagance, but examine it with indulgenoe. 5 


Had all of you” foreſeen What was golag to happen, had the 


conſequences. of our conduct. been manifeſt , and had yo.. Kſchi- f 


nes, . repeatedly proclaimed them with - a loud voice, you, who 


then opened not your mouth, yet the Athenians onght' not to 
have forſaken the cauſe of - Grecian freedom, unleſs they forſpon 
their glory, their anceſtors, and their renown, with ſucceeding 


ages. The fame thought is expreſſes in language Kill bolder , 
' after the hearers are prepared for it, by a page. of the moſt ani» 
| mated eloquence : | Anus t5) » ere nucprers ones; Advaics, Toy 

bes rug d rτ evIrgins 1h cura dure erpHEο o/ ne. T6 ey 
 Mapord ci DDC dur erg r u po νν , etc. See the paſſage; p. 343, 
He ſwears by thoſe who fell at Marathon, Platsa, Salamis and 
Artemiſium, that the Athenians did not err in defending, with 


unequal fortune, and againſt ſuperior force, the public. Gafety and 


liberty. Such paſſages, when detathed, may appear . extrava-' 
gant and gigantic; but, as in the church of St. Peter's, where all 


is arranged with ſuch admirable ſymmetry, that no figure, appears Z 
beyond the natural ſize, ſo, 5 in the works ol f Demoſthenes , , * 


"_ W „ becauſe all is great. by 41 
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ena r. inſtances of his jnjuſtice and juſt of power. the org. 


XXXVI. 


tor concludes, For Tuch reaſons , the ſenate an 
people of Athens, emulating the glory of theit 


anceſtors, to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 


dearer than the intereſt of their particular repub- 


lic, and humbhy revering the gods and heroes, 


guardians of the Athenian city and territory, whoſe 
aid they now implore, have reſolved to ſend to the 


cCoaſt of Bœotia a fleet of two bundred fail , ta 


| Demoſthe- 


nes per- 


ſuades the 


Thebans 

to join the 
ſtandard of 
Athens. 


march to Eleuſis with their whole military ſtrength, Y ; 


to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the ſeveral ſtates of p 
Greece, and particylarly to the Thebans, encou- 
raging them to remain unterrified amidſt the dan- 
gers which threaten them, and to exert themſelves, 
manfully in defence of the common cauſe, with 


aſſurance that the people of Athens, unmindful 


of old or later differences which have prevailed be- 
tween the two republics; are determined and ready 


to ſupport them with all their faculties, their trea 
ſures, their navies, and their arms; well knowing, 


that to contend for- pre · eminence Wich the Greeks 
is an honorable conteſt; but to be commanded 
by. a foreigner, and to ſuffer a Barbarian to wreſt 
the ſovereignty from their hands, would tarniſh 
their a ATIEs glory. , and ee theig Wenge | 
for ever 55 
Tbe Tide. RN ſpirit which. diftated this 
decree, attended the exertions of Demoſthenes i in. 


his embaſly to Thebes, in Which he triumphed 
over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchus, and 


over the eloquence of. Philon, of Byzantium, the 
emiſſaries IG by Fhlips'S on. this impoktaut 


THE; HI. 


_ T he Tbebsbs paſſes, A. an PAO 1 * 
_ eeiving with gratitude the proffered afliſtance. of r 


Athens; and the Athenian army having ſoon after 


taken the field, were admitted within the ee | 


walls; and treated with e flattering iſti 
of ancient hoſpitality / 


Meanwhile Philip HR ltd; eee 


1 Bœotan frontier, his detached parties were foiled 
in two rencounters with the confederates. Regard- 


leſs of theſe loſſes, to which,; perhaps, he/purs 
poſely ſubmitted, as neceſſary ſiratagems to draw ' 


8 
tions on 
both ſides 


for the 


battle of 
Cher 
ned 


the enemy from their walls, he proceeded with his 
main body, thirty-two. thouſand ſtrong 6: to the a 
plain of Chæronea. This place was conſidered 


by Philip as well adapted to the operations of wm : 


Macedonian - phalanx; and the ground for his en- 


campment, and afterwards the field of. battle, were 
choſen with equal ſagacity; having in view, on 


one ſide, a temple of Hercules, whom the Mace - 5 


donians regarded as che author of their royal houſe, ; 


and the high protector of their fortune; and, on 


the other, the banks of the Thermodon, a {ſmall bt 


river flowing into the Cephiſſus, announced by 
the oracles of Greece as the deſtined ſcene of de- 


ſolation and woe to their unhappy country. The 


generals of the confederate Greeks had been much 


wy en o avail. ind e wil aha 


» 
TE 4 
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dwelling on the following, melancholy events, which are ; related. by 
Diodorus, 1. xvi. p. 475, et ſeqq. Plut. in. Alexand. Strabo, l. hs 
p. 474, Juſtin, I. ix. c. iii. et Pauſanias Bebi: FH 

; Flut. in Vit. Demoſth. 7 PUENT 4 
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Alexan- 


der ronts 
the The. | 


bars. 


cCious ſacrifices, the Athenians had left their city | 
at the exhortation of Demoſthenes , to wait no 


other omen but the cauſe of their country. Re- 


gardleſs of oracles, they afterwards advanced to 


the ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the 


Thebans, and the ſcanty reinforcements raiſed by N 
— and ſtates of Peloponneſus, which had 


joined their alliance. Their army amounted to 


thirty thouſand men, animated by the nobleſt 


cauſe for which men can fight, but commanded by 


the Athenians Lyſicles and Chares, the firſt but 
little, and the ſecond unfavorably, known; and 
by Theagenes the Theban, a perſon Aroagly ſub 


pected of treachery; all three creatures of cabal, 


and tools of faction, ſlaves: of intereſt or volup- 


tuouſneſs, whoſe characters (eſpecially as they had 


been appointed to command the only ſtates whoſe 
ſhame, rather thau virtue, yet oppoſed. the public 
enemy] are alone ſufficient to RED that ane 


Was; fipe for run. 


| When the day hed 6 fab abolbivg he tot- 


re independence of thoſe turbulent republics, 


which their own internal vices, and the arms and 
intrigues of Philip had been gradually undermining | 
for twenty-two years, both armies formed in battle 


array before the riſing of the ſun. The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who 
_ gudged- proper: to oppoſe in perſon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His ſon Alexander, only 
nipeteen years of age, but ſurrounded by expe- 


rienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 


T 


e 
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In the beginning of the action, the Athenians 
charged with impetuoſity, and repelied: the oppo» 


ſing diviſions of the enemy; but; the youthful: ar- 


dor of Alexander obliged the Thebans to retire, 


the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The 
activity of the young prince completed their dif- 


order, and purſued the catered eee wth bis 0 


Theſſalian cavalry. ü W e 4s 
Meantime the e tk SAR og „ too at 


elated by their firſt. advantage, loſt the opportunity 


to improve. it; for, having repelled the centre ald 


right wing of the Maced onians, except the phalanx, 


which was compoſed of choſen men, and imme- 
diately commanded by the. king ; they , Inſtead of 


attempting to break this formidable body, by at- 
tacking it in flank, preſſed forward againſt the 


fugitives, the inſolent Lyſigles exclaiming in vain 


evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, from 


which they poured down , firm and collected, on 


the advancing Athenians, whoſe confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs had rendered them totally inſenſible to danger. 


converted their fury? into deſ pairs aa a ee 


35 T Plutarch. in Alexand. | i bebe Stranger, 525 in. 4 


\ 


triumph, Purſue, my brave countrymen ! let 
us drive the cowards to Macedon Philip ob- 
| ſerved this raſh/ folly' with. contempt, We” ſaying to 
thoſe around. him. our enemies know not how 
to conquer, commanded his Phalanx, by a rapid 


But the irreſiſtible ſhock of the Macedonian ſpear + 


Rated W Band of the Naben The auxi- G N. * 5 
liaries of either army were poſted in the centre. 
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- Ee navy. fell, two thouſand. were taken priſoners; ha ay 
_ XxFy1. reſt eſcaped by a precipitate and ſhameful flight. 


Philip Vie 
ſits the 


field of 12 


battle. 


Of the Thebans more were killed than taken. 


Few of the confederates periſhed, as they had little 


ſhare in the action, and as Philip, perceiving his 


victory to be complete, gave orders to ſpare the 
vanquiſhed, with a clemency unuſual in that age, 


and not leſs honorable to his underſtanding than 
his heart; ſince his humanity thus ſubdued the 


minds, bad Sage the be of vn ee 


enemies N. 


Acbording to the . e ma battle was 
"lion by an entertainment, at which the king, 


preſiding in perſon, received the congratulations of 


his friends, and the humble ſupplications of the 


Athenian deputies,” who craved the bodies of their 
ſlain. Their requeſt, which ſerved as an acknow- 
ledgment of their defeat, was readily granted; but 
before they availed Waldes of the permiſſion to 


carry off their dead, Philip, who with his natural 


intemperance had protracted the entertainment till 
morning, iſſued forth with his licentious com- 
panions to viſit the field of battle; their heads 
crowned with feſtive garlands, their minds intoxi- 


cated with the inſolence of wine and victory, yet 


the ſight of the ſlaughtered Thebans, which firſt 


preſented itſelf to their eyes, and particularly the 


ſacred band of friends and lovers, who lay covered 
with honorable wounds, on the ſpot: where they 


* Fania Aa Diodor;” ei /Tuſtin., uh ſupra; 
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bad been drawn up to fight, brought . Nb 6 
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inlolent Ipeatators to the ſentiments of realen al 2 A 7. 8 


humanity. Philip beheld the awful ſcene With 4 
mixture of admiration and pity; and; after an af. 
ſecting ſilence, denounced a ſolemn curſe Soren 
thoſe: *ho--baſaly] ſuſpected the friendſhip of ſuch - 
brave men to 155 tainted With criminal” TO in. 
famudus alone es: e n 

But this ſerious: temper of mind dic ot 
tos ; for Mg proceeded to that quarter of the 
field Where the Athenians had fought and fallen, 
the king abandoned himſelf to all the levity aud 


Vitleteſs of the moſt petvlaiit joy. Inſtead of be- 


ing impreſſed” with a deep ſenſe of his recent dati- 


ger, and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven for the a 


| happineſs of his eſcape, and the importance of his 
victory, Philip only compared the boaſtful pre- 


tenſions, with the mean perfortnances of his: Athe- 


nian enemies; and; ſtruck by this contraſt; re- 


| hearſed; with the inſolene mockety of a büffvon; the 


pompous declaration of war lately drawn up by the 
ardent patrio 


Demades at once rebuked the folly ; and flattered 
the ambition of Phili 6 
aſſumed the character 


G Tbertites; hen ferküne 


: aſſigned him the part of Agartemnorgty ?? 97 


Whatever might be the effect “of, this harp re- 
primand , it is certain that the "king of Macedon 
indulged not, on any future oceaſion, A walk a 


0 Plutarch in BE 7 BY lum in cn... "og 


2 Plutarch aforibes to this mars qbſervation the moderation or 
Philip's OR: conduct, 


4 
A 
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+ way 


im and too fanguine hopes of De. 
moſthenes: It was on this occaſiön that the orator. 


y Aking him; Why lie 


His leviey | 3 
repri- «1 
manded by | 
Demades. 


The diffet- 

ent treat- 
ment of 

the Athe» 


ena v. Wiek over als) Fanquiſhed,: Mhenadviſet:by 
his generals to advance into Attica, and to render 


XxxVI. 
nian and 
Thebans- 
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himſelf maſter of Athens, he only replied, Have 
done ſo much for glot, and ſhall I deſtroy the 


| theatre of that glory? His ſubſequent conduct 
correſponded with the moderation of this ſebti- 


ment. He reſtored, without ranſom, the Athe- 
nian priſoners; Who, at departing, having de- 


 manded their baggage; were alſo: gratified in this 
particular, the king pleaſantly! obſerving, that the 
Athenians ſeemed to think he had not conquer- 
ed them in earneſt . Soon afterwards he diſ- 
patched his ſon Skwudes,: and Antipater, the 
moſt truſted ofchis wwiniſters, to offer them peace 


on ſuch ſavorable terms as they had little reaſon 


to expect. They were required to ſend deputies 


to the iſthmus of Corinth, where, to adjuſt their 


reſpective contingents of troops for the Perſian ex- 


pe dition, Philip purpoſed aſſembling, early in the 
ſpring, a general convention of all the Grecian 
ſtates; they were ordered to ſurrender the iſle of 


Samos, which actually formed the principal ſtation 


of hel fleet, and the main bulwark-and defence of 


all their maritime or inſular poſſeſſions; but they 
were allowed to enjoy, unmoleſted, the Attic ter- 


ritory, with their hereditary form of government, 
and flattered by the acquiſition of Oropus, for 
ith the un- 


Which they had ſo Jong. contended 


Happy Thebins,. * 9711 1 Was Nat met ai in r 
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; 5 part. of. This reign, Philip Pt thought bimſelfen- bo 
_ titled to treat that people, not as open and gene: e 


| tereſt; Beſides the 1 characters of the The- 3 2 


i. 


ne 


the ipdignaBon. af the conqueror. From the, we . 


ne 3 


rous enemies, whole ſtruggle for freedom deferyed 
his. clemency,, but As: faithleſs and. inſidious rebels, 
ho merited all the ſeverity; of bis Je He 
puniſned the republican party with unrelenting 
rigor; reſtored the traitors, whom. they. had' ba- 


nilhed, to the firſt, honors, of the republic. and, 


in order to ſupport their, government, laced: b „ 
Macedonian garriſon, in the Theban citaded - WM” 7 
In bis oppolite. treatment of the two republics, ons 
Philip, „it is probable, was Twayed neither by af. Ibieh ie 5 
fection nor hatred; bis. generoſity and bis rigor. proceedef, 
were alike. artificial, and both directed by. his in.. Wn 


bans. and Athenians, which rendered the former as 3 
ſenſible to the impreſſion of fear, as the latter F 


„ of- gratitude and. eſteem, the Thebang „ 


had too long, and too early, abandoned the cauſe 
of Greece, and too ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves, Z 
in eſtabliſhing. the; power of Macedon, to acquire 


- 


much reputation by one unſucceſsful attempt to 
reſiſt Philip, to which they had been at length 
rouſed leſs by their own public ſpirit or courage, 
than by the. zeal and eloquence, of Demoſthenes. a 


"he Athenians „on the contrary, who from the 
beginning had oppoſed the, FO of thiy BP . 


3% Joſlin, 1, Ins e. ir, ff 4+, 
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* N XY n h Wich far Is prodence And itvity hi 
their Ted required; who, through the Whole 
| courſe. of his reign, had coutianed 95 traverſe his 
meaſures, and to ſpurn his authority; ; and Who; 
pw to the laſt fatal encounter at Chieroneaz 


11. 


8 Tentiments ; „ and exa 
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8 Daring 
meaſures 
of the 


Athenians 
After their 


defeat. 


and When that proved impoſſible; "had" determined; 

almoſt unaſſiſted and alone, to refiſt the common 
fo, ſeemed entitled to ſuch gratitude and a5. | 
| plauſe, as cbmpaſſion beſtows on ill. directed va- 

lor and unfortunate patriotiſm ; and the rigorous 


mated k 
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ad endeavoured to form x general confederacy: 


treatment of ſuch a. . Huſt have ſhocked the 


"Philip too well underſtood bis intereſt, thus is 


- tarniſh: 70 glory, and riſk the fruits of victory 
although the dating and imprudent behaviour % 


the Athenians, after the battle, might have ferved 


to juſtify "the harſheſt” mesures. The firſt news, 
of their defeat filled the city with" tumult or con- 


Nernation. But hen the diſorder” ceaſed, the 


Whole confidence in arms, none in the mercy 'of 
Philip. Upon the motion of Hyperides „ a de- 
cree paſſed for ſending to the Piræus their wives, 


people Thowed themſelves" diſpoſed” to place theit 


children, and moſt valuable effects, together with 


the” ſacred images and oroaments” of their gods. 


By 855 fame decree, the Sls a fr edom of the 


?' * Ap N. % 1 
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nos Plut, In Find an. | 1 
5 city 


perated the Hatred, of every 
| citizen of Greece, Who yet retained the” fainteſ 7 
2 tincture of ancient principles „or who was ſtill ant- | 
y .the ſmalleſt ſpark of public ſpirit. 9 
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city were beſtowed on ſtrangers and flves,, and CHA n 


reſtored; to perſons declared infamous, on this one” 
condition, that they exerted themſelves in the pub» 
lie defence. 


expenſe of his private fortune The { orator: 


Lycurgus . undertook the more ealy 


-_ Demoſthenes, with equal ſucceſs, 
| propoſed a decree for repairing. the walls and fortj- 
_ fications, a work. which, being himſelf appointed 
to faperintend;: he generouſly accompliſhed, at the 


taſk of im- | 


1 15 
. * "lg 
f ES, 4 « 476 $4 
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peaching the worthleſs Lyſicles, -whoſe minded ; 


in the day of battle had been the immediate cauſe 


of the late fatal diſaſter. In a diſcourſe calculated 


to revive the ſpirit of military enthuſiaſm, Which 
had anciently animated the Athenians, the ſpeaker 7 
thus warmly. apoſtrophized the conſcious guilt „ 
„The Athe- 8 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage 


the mute and trembling general: 


ment; the enemy have erected a trophy to the 


eternal diſhonor of Athens; and Greece is now 
5 repared to receive the geteſted yoke of ſervitude. — 
You were our commander on that inglorioys day; 
and ſtill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 15 
of the ſun, and appear in our public places, 5 


living monument of the diſgrace and ruin of yout. 
The AHA . of the NES 


rang, 


x © £4 


preparations. of Athens, 89850 dale 55 mode. 
ration of e „or determine bim to, alter the 


atk x 


5 Demoſth, de Corona. 
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XVI. - already propoſed by his ambaſſadors. ' The pa- 


juſt mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge; but, 
at the interceſſion of the Areopagus, which on this 
occaſion acted ſuitably to the fame of its ancient 


ment of this ſtateſman and general, 'whoſe merit 


form any eſſential ſervice, might eaſily perceive 
75 d of . rd to recover the honor of 


x 4 


Extreme Te RT ORE vices. Aid the 9 


© Athenian citizens, diſtinguiſhed by their rank and 
/ ſortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
1 from the accidental number of their original in- 


ridicule, and the time totally dedicated to feaſting, 


pleaſantry., This deteſtable ſociety Taw ** 9 with- 
out emotion, their countrymen arming for battle; 
ot how 7, with. the 1 careleſs indifference. they received 

accounts of their captivity or death; nor did the 
Public calamities . any. degree diſturb their 


* N 7 45 ; 7 
* 6353 1 * 


5h 3*'Piukarch tk Phodion, © +" Rog Athenaus „1. xiv. p. = 
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„ * - Wibac or republican party, headed by the orators ; 


wiſdom, the prudent and virtuous Phocion*** was 
appointed to the chief command. The diſcern- 


had been neglected While it was yet time to per · 


N events of the Macedonian war, and amidſt the 
'* thenjans, ' dreadful misfortunes which, in conſequence of its 


. | melancholy iſſue, bung over their country, a ſet of 


titution, daily aſſembled 1 into.a club, where all 
Ferious tranſactions Were treated with: levity and 


gamibg, and the ſprightly exerciſes of wit and 


„ wo wo. vl hm bY „ 
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Ki o or interrupt; for a moment; [the ranc 
courſe of their pleaſoren Their fame roi perk 
reached Macedon, Philip ſent them a ſum of 
money, to ſupport the expenſe of an inſtitution 
ſo favorable to his views, But What "opinion - 
muſt Phocion have formed of ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment; or how: was. it poſſible for any diſpaſionate” 
man of ordinary prudence to expect, that a re 
public fo" totally degenerate ," as to foſter! ſuch” 
Wretches within its boſom}, could ſucceſsfully 
wage War e Aa visilant and eee 
enemy? 1 1 n e a 
The arguments of the wiſeſt portion of che bow Thioy de. 
munity for accepting the peace proffered by Philip, roger 
were ſtrengthened and confirmed by «the feturn of | terms of 
Demades with the Athenian priſoners taken at L 
Cheronea, ho unanimouſly” blazed forth the Php. 8 
Praiſes of cher generous conqueror. Ambaſſadors 5 
were according diſpatched to the king of Mace- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 
the terms Which he had condeſcended to offer; C 
and thé only marks of deference ſhown to the vio- 
lent party, who {till clamored for war, were, that 
Demochares, who oftentatiouſly affected a rude 
boldneſs of ſpeech againſt' Philip, was named 
among the ambaſſadors; and that Demoſthenes, 
the irreconcileable enemy of that prince, Was ap- 
pointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honor 
of thoſe flain at Chærone.. 5 
Demochares acquitted himſelf of bis ebf Inſolenes 
40 with that extravagant petulance which natu- — 
* flowed Om his character; and which, in the 
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„ FY A. 8 Pe too frequently. PR Oh 
XXXVI. the. decency. of public tranſactions. At their au- 
| dience of leave, Philip, with leſs ſincerity than 
1 politeneſs, laviſbed on the ambaſſadors his uſual 
profeſſions of friendſhip, and obligingly alked 
them; if there was any. thing farther in which he 
could gratify the Athenians? „ Ves, ſaid De, W 
wochares, hang thyſelf.” The juſt indignation, | 
of all prefent broke forth againſt this unprovoked 
inſolence, when Philip, with admirable coolneſs. - 
ſilenced . clamor, by ſaying, Let this ridi- 
culous brawler depart unmaleſted;” and then turn- 
e to the other ambaſſadors, 8 tell your 
+. + countrymen, that thoſe who can utter ſuch out- 
ages are leſs juſt and moderate, than. he who =o 5 
3 5 pardon them 110 . 15 0 8 WAL. 0 A . xo 
Oration tot, The hanorahle: penn Hi conferred. on 398 | 
5 ol _— moſthenes, Which ſhowed that, notwithſtanding; 
' © honor of the unfortunate iſſue of his counſels, the Athe- 
| thoſeslain nians ſtill approved his, principles and his pa- 
m triotiſm, might have been expected to elevate his 
e ſentiments and his language, to the higheſt ſtrain of. 
eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thoſe, daring flights to which he 
had heen accuſtomed to ſoar; and the powers of 
the orator ſeem to have declined: with the fortunes. 
af his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranſactions, and. 
dwells with tireſome minuteneſs on the ancient, and 


been 8 fabulous ati 5 1 the e nan oe: 


a n Seneca a0 114. 


Ss 
_ 


a 


of his diſcourſe, when, commemorating the glory 


1 "HE: HISTORY « ob. GREECE. PY 
tranſient flaſh of light broker n 8 ht endo H Ar. 


* 5 2 
KXXVI. "IM 


of the ſlain, -hs ſays, that the removal of thoſe 


zealous republicans from their country was like 


taking the ſun from the world; a figure bold, 


yet juſt; ſince, after the battle of Chzrones, 
there remained no further hopes of reſiſting the 
conqueror the dignity of freedom was for ever 
Joſt, and the gloom of mew and ge e deſcended 
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and e over e OA 2 Ba 
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exvoupedvrwy „ey cnortt v FAY. OvoRNEE T0 d prog So ray 


E ved. p. ISS. © For as if light were taken from the a 
world, the remaining life of mortals would be involved in dif- 
8 Acultles and miſery; ſo by the death of thoſe” warriors » the 


original glory of Greece Was buried i in darkneſs and ignominy. 8 


Of this diſcourſe , which Libanins denies to be genuine, many 
5 paſſages are corrupt, and many interpolated. The general debi- 


ny of the whole may be explained by the obſervation in the text, 


without having recourſe to the defence of Wolfius > Or- 


tionem Libanius Demoſthenis eſſe negat ut vilem et imbeeillem 


omnino. Quod quis miretur, cum et nne fis _— 
cille ? “. Demoſtken. edit. Wolf. p. 152. 


112 His dies univerſe Greciz > 0 4 ne „ et 0 


vetuſtifſimam libertatem finivit. Juſtin. 1. ix. o. iii. Demoſ- 
thenes, Diodorus, Strabo, and Paufunias, all expreſs the ſame 
1 e and an in the ame words. 1 
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Philip appointed General of tbe Greet. Rebel. 


5 - alli , Illyria. == Aſſaſſination of Philip — Hit 
' Charadter. — Acceſſion of Alexander. — Hi is Ex. 


. pedition againſt the - Hlyrians and Triballi, — He 


8 paſſer the Danube. Rebellion in Greece. De- 3 ; 


 firuftion of Thebes. ' == Heroiſm of Timocla. — 


5 Alexander oroſſes the Helleſpont. — State of the 


Perſian Empire. Battle of the Granicus. — 


: Siege of Miletus and  Halicarnaſſus. wy Bold Ad- : | 


. venture f two Aacedonian Soldiers. : — Alexan- 
der. judicious Plan of War.'— Arts by which be 


8 ſecured his Congqueſts. — The battle of Ia. — 


Sara Virtues | of gt pond with his 


(7 n A v. „ Tun e Greeks e 1 nde 


XXXVII. 
Liberal 
I pirit of 


the Mace- 


donian go- 


yernment. 


and forrow , that by the deciſive victory of 


Chzronea, Philip became maſter of their coun- 


try *. But we ſhould form a very erroneous notion 


of the Macedonian gaverument, if we compared 2 


7 Demoſth. Rſchin. Diodor, Plutarch. Arrian , 4 paſſim. T 
hall cite only the words of Strabo: * xai fü 0 ory Dl 
6 Auuvre ut Nαα veno oeg AInvous; TE „. Bouwrg; N Kopiybisg, 


eren T1 ERA, xupiocs, And Chzronea, where Philip 


the ſon of. Amyntas, having conquered the Athenians , Bao. 
tlans, and Corinthians, in a great_battle, rendered himſelf mad 


of Greece. 5 e. * 1. ix. p. 414. 
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* WEN the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt, or the abſalate.« =" * 
dominion of many European monarchs. The au- xxxvil 


thority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm 
was modelled on that admirable ſyſtem of power 
and liberty, which diſtinguiſhed and ennobled the 
policies of the heroic ages. He adminiſtered the 
religion; decided the eee , and commanded 
the valor , of ſoldiers and freemen . Perſonal 
merit entitled him to hold the ſceptre, which, being 
derived from Jove, could not long be ſwayed by 
unworthy hands. The ſuperiority of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial juſtice of his adminiſtra- 


tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative; 


ſince, according to the principles and feelings of 
the Macedonians, he who infringed the rights of 
his ſabjeQs*, 85 ald from "08 moment to ng a 
gs 

Having effected. the: mana pr 1 1 W 
prudence of Philip could not be ſuppoſed ambi- 
tious of introducing into that country more ſevere 
maxims of ea than thaſe which prevailed | 


$72 


. 2 When Alexander, intoxicated with vrofyerity, 5 too 5 : 


exalted honors , he was told by Calliſthenes the philoſopher, 


40, Tg yore e: Are. tug MeexeSovinv Mo, ole Gig anna voup 


Marsecdoyt = EoXovres diert tecey. Your anceſtors came from 
Argos to Macedon, and continued there, , governing the Mace- 
donians, not by force, but by lay,” Arrian. Exped. A 
Þ+ 87. 


3 In capital caſes, ae Curtius, the ſoldiers judged in time ot EE 
war, the citizens in time of -peace. He then adds, 07 Nihil poteſtas 
regum valebat niſi prius valuiſſet auctoritas; id Loilicet . 


Curtius, l., vi. o. ix. p. 441. 


A very mean ſubject literally told Philip , oy If you rofule to 


do me juſtice, ceaſe to be ol king.“ Plot. Apophth. 
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Nature and 
extentof 


Philip's © 


authority. 


in Greece. 
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ec = 4 p. 9 e He: affected, on the contrary me 


. preſerve inviolate the ancient forms of the repub- 


lican conſtitution,” and determined to govern the 


Greeks by the ſame policy with which he had ſub- 
dued them. While Macedonian garriſons- kept 
eee of Thermopyle and the other ſtrong 


olds of Greece, the faithful and active partiſans 


of Philip controlled the reſolutions ,; and directed 
the meaſures, of each particular republic. The 
ſuperintendency of the ſacred games, as well as of 


the Delphic temple, rendered him the only viſible 


head of the national religion: in conſequence of 


the double right of preſiding and voting in the 
Amphictyonic council, he appeared in the cha- 
racter of ſupreme: civil wagiſirme of Greece; and 


his illuſtrious victory at Chæronea over the only 


communities that oppoſed his greatneſs, pointed 


im out as the general beſt entitled to conduct the 


military force of Greece and Macedon in the long - 
ee invaſion of Perſia; an office which; as 
might have aſſumed it e blame, he there- 


* 


fore ſolicited with applauſe from the Ampartial 1 ſuf- 


frages of the people 


Philip That this condeſcenſiom muſt 88 been EE 0 
OM Lattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears from 
of ne the tranſactions at Corinth, where Philip, the 


— year following the battle of Gun den had aſſem- 


er. . bled a general convention of the Amphictyonic 


ſonted, With e energy, dhe vexations and 
5 Diodor. * 111 p. 656. Toy Eds bares aurey Sperr ryey, 
m4 Diodor. J. xvi. p. $56. | 
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1 55 A. C. 332. ſtates . In this aſſembly, Dius of Epheſus repre- 
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FRE hich the 3 als nie 
experienced from: the rapacious AED "_ 354 Ait, „ 0 
Perſian ſatraps. The general voice of the aſſe 
bly approved his complaint, While they recol. . 
lected, with indignation; the continual gutrages 
a people ho had anciently invaded their en 1 
inſulted their religion, burned their temples, and. 1 
not ſatisfied with theſe acts of vengeance; 33 8 
duced and oppreſſed their colonies, and uninte- 
ruptedly excited and nouriſhed thoſe cruel animo- 
ſities Which had long filled every part of Greece 
\ with ſedition and blood. Philip had private 
1 wrongs tod urge againſt the Perſians: „ Whoſe hatred © 
and jealouſy had, on ſeveral occaſions, thwarted © _- 7 
his' meaſures and diſturbed his government. Yet 45 
he inſiſted chiefly on their public injuries, and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honor of which could only be re wth tain A 
Jucceſsful expedition into Aſia. 3 
This expedition was determined with nd Amount 
n Philip was appointed general of the con- om al 
federacy; and (although the Lacedæmonians ſul-  ' | 
lenly abſented themſelves from the convention? 
when the ſeveral ſtates came to aſcertain the con- : 
tingent of troops which they could reſpectively 
raiſe, the whole, excluſive of the Macedonians, *' M 
amounted: to two hundred and an tonne "I 
foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe *; a prodigions _. * 1 
force; of which the domeſtic difſenfions of he 
. Greeks had | hitherto 175 perhaps 3 prevented them 


7 Iſocrat, ont. ad Philip. Juſſin. I. ix. c. v. i 
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Soul ding an adequate notion. On no former | 
occaſion had the ſeveral republics appeared ſa 
_ thoroughly united in one common cauſe ;' never 


had they ſhown themſelves ſo ſenſible of their 


combined ſtrength; never had they teſtthed: ſuch 


The ex. 
pedition 


retarded by. 
a rebellion 
in Illyria, 

and do- 
meſtic diſ- 
ſenſions in 


Macedon. 


Olymp. 


ci. 1. 


A. C. 336. 


general alacrity to take the field, or ſuch unlimited 


confidence in the abilities of their commander 


It belongs to the biographers of che king of 
Macedoi „to examine the circumſtances of the 


bloody tranſaction which clouded this glorious 


proſpect. In the general hiſtory of Greece, it is 


— 


ſufficient to mention, that Philip, having dif. 


patched Pirmenio. with body of troops to protect 
the Afiatic colonies, was prevented from immedi- 
ately following that commander by an inſurrection 
of the lllyrian tribes This unſeaſonable diver- 
ſion from the greateſt bene of his reign, was 


rendered more formidable by the domeſtic diſcord 


or concubines **, The generous mind of Alex- 


ander muſt naturally hade eſpouſed the cauſe of his 
mother, although his own intereſt had not been 
deeply congerned in preventing Philip from con- 
tinually giving him ſo many new rivals to the throne. 
The 1 prince defended. the, rights of ee 


9 Diodor. ad Dees 7s — 1. xill. 


bl 


which. ſhook the palace of Philip. A ſpirit | lefs 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juſtly provoked by 
the continual infidelities of her huſband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, 
never ceaſed to augment. the number of his wives 


th 


I 
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NE bis own, with the impetuoſity mates to 15 ena 1 
character; at the nuptials of Philip with Caſſandra, XXVII. 


the niece of Attalus, one of his generals and fa- 


vorites, an open rupture broke out Deren the 


iümperious father and his more haughty ſon ; and 
the latter, concluding all thoſe to be his own fivnds 


who were enemies to the former, ſought refuge 


among the rebellious Illyrians, ons were W 
in arms againſt their ſovereign. '* 


The dexterity of Philip Mirae bim fem 
theſe difficulties. Having conquered the Illyrians, 


he ſoftened Alexander by aſſuring him that his il- 
luſtrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece 
and Macedon, had not eſcaped the anxious vigi- 
lance of a parent, who, by giving him many rivals 


to the throne, had only given him an opportunity 


of ſurpaſſing them all in glory : WE in the merited 
_ affection ' of the [Macedonians ** 
condeſcenfion, Olympias and hw ſon again ap- 
peared at court with the diſtinction due to their 
rank; and to announce and confirm this happy 

reconcilement with his family 


nuptials 'by , a magnificent feſtival which laſted 


ſeveral days, during which the Greeks and Nace- L404 
donians vied with each other in ſhowing their ob- 


ſequious reſpect towards n common e and 
maſter. 

Amidſt the N aniuſements. of the feſti 
vity , Philip often appeared in public wg: 


14 Plutarch, in Alexand. 22 Plut. Apophth. 


„Philip married his 
beloved daughter Cleopatra to che king of Epirus, 
maternal uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the 


Philip r. | 
rricates 
himſelf 2 5 
from theſe- 
difficul- 
ties. 


Olymp. 


cxi. 14. 
A. C. 336. 


- Soothed by this 


Ts aſfaſun - 
ated in 
going to 


, the theatre. 
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CHA P, a confidence in the fidelity and attachment 
; a. of all his ſubjects: but proceeding one day from 


the palace to the theatre, he was ſtabbed to the 


heart by Pauſanias , a Macedonian; whether the 


aſſaſſin was ſtimulated merely by private reſeat- 


ment, or prompted. by the ill. appeaſed rage of 
Olympias, or inſtigated to commit this atrocity by 
the Perſian ſatraps; which laſt is aſſerted by Alex · 


ander af who alleged the. aſſaſſination of his. father 
among his reaſons for invading the Perſian empire. 


Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty- 


ſeventh year of his age and twenty -fourth of his 
reign; the firſt prince whoſe life and actions hiſtory 


hath deſcribed with ſuch regular accuracy, and 


_ circumſtantial fulneſs, as render his adminiſtration 


à matter of inſtruction to ſucceeding ages. With 


a reach of foreſight and ſagacity peculiar to him- 


ſelf, he united all the prominent features of the 


\ een character, valor, eloquence, addreſs, 


flexibility to vary his conduct without changing his 


purpoſe, the molt. extraordinary powers of applica- 
tion and perſeverance, of cool combin 
ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle of 
his career by the hand of an aſſaſſin, he was pre- 
vented from undertaking the juſteſt and nobleſt 
2 of his reign; a deſign. which he bad long 
meditated, and in which his near proſpect of Tuc- 
ceſs promiſed to reward the labors and dangers of 


his toilſome liſe. at not bis OR: been eee 


\ 
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tion and 


Fry * 


ceſſor. 
ander; but it was not the only circumſtance that 
5 denne his ſituation ie 


by a premanare; death, there is good reaſon to 
pire; an enterpriſe more dazzling, but leſs dif 


ficult, than the exploits which che had already at- 
ge, the arduous 
undertakings of his long and ſucceſsful reign would _ 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the ſplen- 

dor of extenſive foreign conqueſt; Philip wou 
bave reached the height of ſuch renown as is ob- 

tained by the habits of activity, vigilance, and 
fortitude in the purſuit of unbounded greatneſs; 
and, in the opinion of poſterity, would -pertiaps 
haye; ſurpaſſed: the glory of all kings and con- 


chien Had that event taken ple 


uE HISTORY or On. 99. | 


0 #/ * 
| lieve that he might have ſubdued the Perſian ems. 1 


querors, Who either preceded or followed him. 5 


Let, even on this ſuppoſition, there is not - 

man of ſenſe and probity, Who, if he allows: him 
ſelf time for ſerious reflectior 
| imagined grandeur and proſperity of the king o 
Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes, 


, would purchaſe; the 


and to a philoſopher. who conſidered either the 


means by which he had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable conſequences: of his dominion over 
Greece and Aſia, the buſy ambition of this mighty; 
conqueror would appear | en a nen e of 
ſplendid miſery. e EY ee ; TT is 399 5 
A prince Who is Ak! own: e ao aw 


the ſole. depoſitary of his own ſecrets, commonly! 
leaves an arduous taſk for the labors of his ſuc- 
This difficulty preſented itſelf { to Alex 
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to the Ma- 
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0 Ar. of: ſucceſſion bad never been dearly eſtabliſhed in | * 
XN. Macedon, and was, in ſome meaſure, incom- ol 
| patible Wich the ſpirit of royal government, which, h 


as then generally underſtood, required ſuch quali- 0 
ties and accompliſhments in the firſt magiſtrate, 'as Ml 
could not be expected from a promiſcuous line of 
hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip had, however, been moſt" fruitful in female 
| | offspring. Nor had Alexander much to appre- 
„hend from the riyalſhip of bis brothers, ſince 
Ptolemy, born of Arſinoë, and Acer wardds king 
of Egypt, was reputed to be the ſon of Lagus, 
to whom Philip had married Arfinoe , while ſhe 
5 was with child by himſelf; and Aridaus, the ſon 
of Philina, who, for fix years after the death o 
EL Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Eaſt, by 
the terror of his brother's name; and through the 
| diſcordant ambition of his lieutenants, poſſeſſed 
not vigor of mind eagerly | to diſpute” the ſucceſ- 
ion. But Alexander's title was conteſted' by 
Amyntas, ſon of Perdiccas, the elder brother of 
Philip, in whoſe name the laſt - mentioned prince 
| originally adminiſtered: the government, till the 
2 tender age of Amyntas being rejected by the Ma- 
þ © © _ cedonians, Philip ſo little feared the revival of his 
pretenſions to the throne , that he had given him 
+++» his; daughter Cyna in marriage. This new ad- 
Fauantage ſtrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly ſupported by 
Attalus, a bold and fene commander , 
+ the perſonal enemy of Olympias and her ſon, of 
' - Whom the former had re atly put to death his 


* 


his friends for cruſhing thoſe dangerous enemies ; 
and, being acknowledged king of Macedon, .baſten- 


ed into Greece to reap the fruits of his nepal 8 _ 
bors, which. might be loſt by delay. 


In his journey thither; he experienced vi per- 
fidious inconſtancy of the Theſſalians, whom he 
chaſtiſed with / proper ſeverity; and having aſ- 


ſembled the deputies of the ſtates at Corinth, he 
was inveſted with the ſame honors which had 
been conferred» on his predeceſſor. During his re. 
ſidence in that city there happened an incident : 


which more clearly Ape the character of Alex 


deſcription.” Curioſity led him to viſit Diogenes 


* 


He is ac- 


of the 


Greeks in 
an alſem⸗ f 


bly of the 
Kates at 


Corinth, 7: | 


the cynic, whoſe ſingular manners and mode of life ; 


have been mentioned on a former occaſion, He 


found him baſking in the ſun , and, having made 


himſelf known as the er of Macedon and 
Greece,: aſked the philoſopher what he could do to 


oblige him? “ Stand from between me and the 
played in 
bis con. 

verſation 


ſun, was the anſwer of the cynic: upon which 


the king obſerved to his attendants, that he 


would chuſe to be Diogenes if he were not 


Alexander. The obſervation was natural and 


'His cha- 


racter dit. 


with bio- 
genes the 


cynic, 


ſublime; ſkew; under the moſt diſſimilar veils: of 
external circumſtances and purſuits, their cha- 
8 ae ee a enk ee e Both we by 
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ander, than can be done by the moſt alalirate' 


Ern. Fpurns ronteol:j; and aſpires to domineer over, - 
„ „ by diminiching the number of his 

Diogenes found, in 7 5 tub, that inde - 
3 d6abibe „ Which Alexander, 14 the un- 
-: bounded 'gratification of his deſires, e 
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| attajn*0n the imperial throne: of Perſia. 


Alexander, having returned to ons „ p 4 
* for his eaſtern expedition by diußng the 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians. 
The Illyrians and Triballi, mindful of the i injuries , 
of: Philip, had haſtily taken arms to oppoſe, ere it 
became too late, the youth and inexperience of his 


5 Te, ſon. But the diſcernment of the young prince 


_ readily: perceived the danger of leaving ſuch for- 

midable enemies on his frontier- With a well-ap⸗ 
Fine army, he marched from Amphipolis, and; 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left, arrived in ten days at the principal paſs 

of Mount Hæmus, Which led into the territory of 
the Triballi-. There he found aà new, and n6t 


wh WES bes formidable enemy. The independent tribes of 


1 the inde- 


pendent 
tribe ok 


Thrace. 8 


Thrace, having ernbraced the cauſe of the Triballi; 
bad ſeized an eminence commanding the paſs; 
and, inſtead of a breaſtwork, had fortified them- 
| felves with their carriages or Waggons, which 

they purpoſed to roll down on the Macedonians! 
To elude this unuſual attack, Alexander com- 
manded ſuch of his troops: as could not conveni- 
ently open their ranks, and allow free iſſue to the | 
intended violence, to Fall flat on the ground, and 
Py: cloſe their e „that the deſcending 


ö 


"Sa wo 


- 


conſequence of this gootriy; 7ance, the hoſtile a 
was exhauſted in Vain, |. Alexander then attacke 
the Thracians with admitable order an,, gelstity. 

Fiſteen hundred fell; their ſwiſtneſe, and lnayledge 
of the country ſaved the greater number. Ihe 
priſoners, women and booty; were ſens fot: ſale 


to the maritime cities on; the Fuvine Min 5 


Alexancler having intruſted this huſineſs to Ly- 
fang and Philotas > Paſſed the mountains, and 
purſued the Triballi; By galling them with his 
bod men and ſlingers, he gradually forced them 


zons e e bound — 00 1 * * 1. 


The Tri. 
balli take 
retuge in 
Peucé. a 


from their ſaſtneſſes, and defeated a pomirfol bady * - 
of their warriors encamped ou the woody banks f 


the Lygings; diſtant three days march from the 


LS Danube. The remainder of the. nation, conducted | 
mus, and rein- 


22 


by che valor. of their chieftzf 8 

forced by a numerous band? of, Thracians took 
reſuge ,in/Pege, ,, an igand in the Dauube, de- 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, ſurtounded 


by. deep and foaming ſtreams: Alexander, though 


he had juſt received ſome. ſhips; of war: from By- 


azZantium, judged it to hazatdaws : to aſſault the 
iſland; and the boſtile appearance of the Getz on 


the northern bank, ſorailied. him with- an honor- 


able pretence for declining the ſiege of Peucé. On 
the margin of the Dauube, that audacious people 
had drawn up four thouſand horſe; and above ten 
thouſand foot, ſhowing, by their countenaiite: and 


demeanour, a determined reſolution to oppoſe the | 


Wehen of an enemy. Provoked. 5 thoſe ſigns of 


"id + Da 6 
1 Attias. Alexand. Weealt, 1. i. 1 2 YE et "Ce WY 5 | 


Nb Vo e 


Alexander 
paſſes the 
Danube; 
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greateſt of all European rivers; and © 
was ſurrounded with the greateſt: and moſt warlike 


nations, Alexander filled the hides uſed in encamp- 


ment with ſtraw and other buoyant materials, and 
vollected all the boats employed by the natives 
of thoſe parts in fiſhing; commerce; or' piracy, 


Amidſt the darkneſs of the enſuing vight, he thus 


. TE : | tranſported fiſteen hundred cavalry, and four thou- 
fand infantry, to that part of the oppoſite bank, 


which was covered with high and thiek corn. At 


the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thoſe rich fields with tranſ 

:  while*they, remained concealed in the . the 
"cavalry followed them; but as ſoon as they 
| emerged into the naked plain; the hörſe advanced 

to the front, and Mh ſuddenly preſenting” an ir. 
reſiſtible object of terror, the Getz abandoned 


|, heir, poſt, and fled to their city, Which was four 
miles diſtant. There, they at firſt purpoſed to 
make a. vigorous defence; but perceiving that 
Alexander cautiouſiy {kirted the river to avoid the 


danger of an ambuſh, reflecting on his aſtoniſhing 


boldneſs in paſſing, without a bridge, the Danube : 


in one night, and bebolding the impenetrable firm- 


. - 155 nes of his phalanx, and os irreſiſtible impetuoſity 
| | 4 his cavalry ** they een farther oppoſition | 


. ff 1d SOS $4 643. 2 Ae *. 3 2 $44. 4 £ 4. 11 191 (014. 1 1 1 . 4 


512.40, TI) .ce/4045 Tous aber) ren erer. The ſpears _ 


| Were tranſyerſed , not only for the purpole of een ec; 9 
to make a road through * the corn. 425 


- 


0 1 n P, defiance, and animal by che plory 'of rpg | 
lun chat which 


verſed ſpears; 


05 21 GoSb 06/715 Son ne, Gal dt , rar e a 
MIO „ e, . 4. Alexander knew the ums of, betr. | 


'hs vlg, fotſook- — and FOOT ? Py % n „ 
| tely, with their Wives and children, into the TR 
vorthern defert63t% ½ boogie int ili bes 

be Macedonians enteted aud facked the tdw. „ 1 
The Spoil was intruſted: to Philip' and Meleager; ſubmiſſion = 
Alexander; mindful bf ſo many favors, returned —_— s 

Tacrifices: of+thanks' td Jupiter, Hercules, and the bouring 
god of dhe Danube; ant, encamping on the nor- 
thern bank of the river z received very ſubmiſſiv e 
emhaſſies from the furrounding nchions. Even 
: Syrmus, the intrepid leader gf Shs) Triballfi; fern 
Prppitiatory preſents, ant :teadly! obtained parſon 
from a prince, WhO could admire virtue 0 e e 
x -bariany and an enemy 11 CCC 
Neceſſity alone compallech Alexander t carry "Artogance 
'bis/araiviideo ese inticipitable regie ff enen e 
by an ambition ito: fTubthe';the Aßiatie plains, 

5 he turned With contampt from bleak cheaths and 
barren mountains „ mot!:deigning tot chaſtiſe the 
boaſtſul arrogauee of the Celtæ. The Bol and 
Senones Celtic or German tribes fob o thoſe na- | : 

tions were often confounded: by the Greeks}; feat 

ambaſſadors, to Alexander; hog? obſerving t their, © 

Aofvy. ſtature! and haughty ſpirit, endeavoued to 

humble them by aſking, „ what of all things,, 
they) moſt feared ? vat Goubzing, tbey would 

Sr ron td ne een e ft "ASSURE «© 

which was o little os age /xbe;laſt, exntury tat the thfge Kh 

ranks 'Rred | ſucce ve before the "charge: each, ae ter ering, pail. - 

ing; by u Caro „ behind the teſt. Guſtavus Adolphus ' allowed . 
only his firſt due td. fires which was doubtieſt A, rest impiobe- 

ment, and paved the way for | reducing the, ſervice of cavalry to 

its reve principle. What Arrian, a 1 1 ue, | 

** Arrian, J. i. ge 3, et ſegg. lap ibid. | 
. 2 


Alexander : | 


reduces 
the Tau- 


lantii, and 
other Illy. 
ian tribes. 


4 1 
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and allies, but whiſpered to thoſe” around his, 


the Celiz are an arrogant people. Could we 
admit the truth of this narrative, and believe 


that ambaſſadors were really dendrto Alexander 
by the nations inhabitit 


the early character and firſt proceedings of a people, 


who were deſtined to fablue"the' conquerors 'of 


the Macedonian empire! 31 19319 4 973 een 1 
In bis return towards Pella; e e marched 


bag the friendly country of the Pæonians, 


where he received the unpleaſant intelligence that 


Nene ee wore in arms, headed by Clitus, 
ſon of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of Macedon. 
Glaucias, King of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus z eche Futrriadæ⸗ likewiſe an II- 
Iyrian nation had determined to obſtruct the march 
of Alexander. Amidſt theſe difficulties, | he was 
encouraged by Langarus, chief of the Agrians, a 


warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount He. 
mus. Even in the life-time of Philip, Langarus ** 


had diſcerned the ſuperior merit of his ſon, with 


whom lie bad early entered into a donfidential 


Jorreſpondence. Conducted” by the activity of 


Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth 


Had "an" important ſhare in all the Mac edonian 
victories, invaded the country of che Autariadæ. 


1 heir ravages were equally rapid and deſtructive; 


% Arrian, I. 4, p. 5. et Strabo, I. vii. p. 206 et 20 


* AotY yaror «ov 'K0 wou Sorreg cion age When 


doe 17 * * enguoCevre 1 are. Arrlan, p. 3. 


& 


ny; rſelf;”: but they replied; cc te fall | 
- XXXVU. of — The king declared them his friends 


ing the northern receſſes of 
the Ionian gulph, it would be intereſting to obſerve 


JJ. ed cant. at: 5 


of co- operating witch the enemies of Alexander. 


the; Autariadz,' broken by domeſtic calamity, or 
alarmed, by private danger, abandoned the x ita 
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That prince thus advanced dyitbout, oppoſition ta 


Pellion, the principal ſtrong- hold of che Nyrians. 


His army encamped on the banks af che Eordaicus! 0 


The enemy were poſted on the adjacent mountains, 


and concealed among thick woods, purpoſing to 


| attack the Macedowans by a ſudden and united 
aſſault. But their courage failed them in the moment 
of execution. Not daring to wait the approach of 
the phalanx, they precipitately retreated: to cheit 


city, leaving behind them the horrid veſtiges of 


their bloody ſuperſtition, three boys, three maids, 


and as many black rams, which, . jolt fark i 


ficed, they wanted time to remove 

5 eee Glaucias, king of the 'Eaotantii/: _ 

proached with a great force to relieve Pellion, 
and aſſiſt his ally. Alexander heb diſpatched Phi- 


lotas to forage at the head of a ſtrong body of 
cavalry. Glaueias attempted to intercept. and cut 


off this detachment. Alexander, leaving part of 


his army to awe Pellion, marched to the aſſiſtance 


of Philotas; Clitus reinforced Glaucias; a deci- 
ſive action thus ſeemed inevitable, if the thickneſs 
of lofty. foreſts, and the intricacies of winding 
mountains , 'had afforded 'a proper. ſcene For 4 


F 


gy des - p. F. is Hg A, 15 


27 Mer mom 3 A p. 6 Neither ee nor 
| Tllyria were populous in thofe days; but as every man was 2 fob 


dier, the princes of thoſe e ie YOu? numerous 8 


into . Heb. 
I 3 


n 1 7. knowledud: of the country 5 the Ma 4 ; 
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RXXVII, {kill and courage. The war was widely ET 


Rebellion 


in Greece. 


Olymp. 
cxi. 2. 


A. C. 335. 


and ably ſupported. But the diſcipline of Alex- 
ander finally prevailed. By furpriſe, by ſtratagem, 


by the terror of his military engines, Which de- | 
ſtroyed at a diſtance, and hy fuch prompt and 
ſkilful mancuvres as had never been before ſeen, 
on the banks of the Apſus and Erigond, he totally 


diſperſed this immenſe cloud of Barbarians. Many 


were ſlain,' and many made captive; a remnant, 
having. bornt their city, which they deſpaired 
being able to defend, ee se mne the 


Tavulantian mountains 1 
 Meanwhile' a report ier led. in Ges ; tl 


Alexander had periſhed in Illyria; and as men 
Ne believe that which their intereſts wake them 


vnn, this vague Tumor was greedily erubraced 
by che partiſans of Grecian independence. The 


Athenian demagogues reſumed their uſual bold- 
neſs; the Lacedæmonians neee fancied them- 
ſelves heading the revolt **; but the firſt acts of 


rebellion. were coanjiltetiby: the Thebans, who, 
having ſecretly recalled'theirexiles, treacherouſly * 


A; 228 Theſe are labortously deſcribed by Arrian, p. 6. who, it muſt 
be acknowledged, W en too fons f be e his 


skill in; eaptics-; +41) * 


We - Otherwiſe 150 fy baue, 
40,” 40 Arrian, p. 


1 x E 4 
72 1 FSR I 3. 
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6 Not. knowing. the ; 2yuthy g/l ons FIT * ann "a 
Idem, p. 8, Ly 2 i ; ih 


2 The Lacedemonians, un ans. we 3 volan aQermarc, 
* xevolted in theic minds. 


33 They ſeized them Wine the A Pk „ dane 
reh, '* fulpecting no Wy: we. | ; 


4 * 
1 28 
n - 
W i. 


66 f ß 


ai 88 and nes N of « c H A * 


the Cadmza, and prepared to wager che NMace- * In. 
donian garriſon from that fortreſs. 


Alexander, when apprized of theſe. coca Deſtruc- 
relinquiſhed the purſuit of the Barbarians, deſcended den of 


© 


Thebes. 


by rapid marches along the weſtern frontier of ohe. 
Macedon, traverſed Theſſaly, entered Bœotia, and cxi. 2. 
in the ſpace of fourteen days after his receiving the N 
firſt news of the rebellion, beſieged and demoliſhed 
Thebes. The deciſive boldneſs of this meaſure - 
has been highly extolled by - hiſtorians, becauſe 
nothing could have a more direct z6ndence.ts-. 
quaſh the ſeditious ſpirit of the Greeks , than 
the rapid puniſhment of Thebes, which at oncgcce˖g 
filled the neighbouring cities with pity and - 
terror. A. ſpectacle of that dreadful kind was 
neceſſary. „it has been ſaid, to ſecure the future 
tranquillity. of Greece and Macedon, and to 
enable Alexander to undertake his Perſian expedi- 
tion, without the danger of being interrupted * 
ji rebellions 3 in ee * e de ah" ed 
. 8957 ty nd react WES. 1 N . 1 
ALT Plut./ Diogor: Iuſtin. Among the aa Maviy: dor ies 
Ortes, and the learned author of the Examen des Hiſtorions 
d'Alexandre, who. _ fays, v. 46. we Alexandre devoit aſſurer . fa. do- 
mination dans la Grice par quelque coup d'eclat, avant "que. de 
paſſer en Aſie ; la revolte de 'Thehes luf prefenta une obcaflon 
favorable ſes vues. Vet Arrian, Whaſe narrative. was | copies 


from the relation of eye-witneſſes, expreſſes, thrice in the ſame 
page, the reluctance of Alexander to attack the Thebans. 
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©: AP. n reflection, it appears that the deſtrubtion 
'XXXV11,; of Thebes: was the effect, not of policy, but a 
obſtinacy and accident. in approaching that un- 
ſoxtünate city, Alexander repeatedly” halted, to 
allow the infurgerits time to re pent of their raſh- 
bels, The wiſer part of the Thebans propoſed to 


embrace the opportunity of ſending ambaſſadors to 
ecrave his pardon; But the exiles and authors of cl 
the ſedition encouraged the multitude to perſevere; cl 
and inſtead of ſhowing remorſe for their paſt crimes, | A 
tent forth their cavalty and light infantry, wo A 
aſſaulted and flew ea 1 $a eee out- 5 
T0 guards. „%% = 5 ä T 
The oeca- © Gnaſpoizidd by cheſs ie 8 com. 1 
non and. mander of an advanced party, attacked the Theban f 
ſtances of wall, without waiting the orders of Alexander. 1 
chatevent. A breach was ſpeedily effected; the brigade of ] 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, ſon of : 
Andromenes; but both were ſo warmly received 
b = by the enemy, that Alexander ſaw the neceſlity of 
5 rreiaforceing them; leſt they ſhould be wee 
| and cut off. The Thebans were then repelled in 
their turn; but ſoon rallying, beat back the aſſail- 
ants, and purſued them with diſordered ranks. 
Alexander then ſeized the deciſive moment of 
advancing with a, cloſe phalanx. His aſſault was 
| | irreſiſtible.” The *hebans fled amain ; and ſuch 
: 4 Was their trepidation, that having entered their 
Z gates, they neglected to ſhut them againſt the 
>.  purſyers, The Macedonians, and their Greek 
auxiliaries , thus ruſhed 1 eas into the «ing | 


N Arrian, v. 2, et ſeadd· 


— 
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A dreadful laughter Pt T * Phocians, Orb em, are ; ; 
chomenians, and Platæans, rejoiced at gaining an; XVI. 


opportunity to gratify their implacable reſentment 
againſt Thebes. The greater part of the citizens; 
exceeding thirty thouſand in number, were either 


Cruelty ax 
the en 
auxilia : 
riet. 


put to the ſword or dragged into captivity. At. 


feeble: remnant eſcaped to Athens. The ancient 
city of Cadmus was raſed to the ground; but the 


citadel was ſtill garriſoned by Macedonian troops, 


and long maintained as a convenient n ven: 
as the adjacent territory. 177 

The ſeverities exerciſed W 1 babes were 
| N permitted by Alexander, at the inſtiga- 
tion of his Grecian auxiliaries The few acts of 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la- 
mentable tranſaction, flowed from the humanity of 


his own nature. By his particular orders, the houſe 


and family of Pindar were ſaved from the general 


Aﬀew acts 
of mercy, 

_ owing to 
Alexatte 
der. Py 


deſolation. He commanded likewiſe, that the ſa- 


cred families ſhould be ſpared, as well as thoſe 


connected with Macedon by the ties of hoſpitality 5 . 


and as he is the only great conqueror who built 


many more towns than he deſtroyed, he took care 


that the demolition of Thebes ſhould be immedi- 


ately followed by the reſtoration of Orchomenus 


and Platzea... Even the gloomieſt events of his 
reign were e wy BUNS flaſhes I Ss | 


£77 


| = According to the loweſt (enn ten Thebes at that time 
contained above thirty thouſand citizens. Comp, Diodor. Plu t, 
ibid. lian. Var. Hiſt, 1. xiii, Sh vi. e. 2 Fot · 
Bibl. 1337. | 

7 Diodor. I. xvii. p. 569. 
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en 1 p. that diſplayed his magnan mity. It happened i in 


; XXXVII. 
; Heroiſm 


of Timo- 
olea,” | 


Mena der 


receives 
the con- 
gratula» 
tory em- 
baſſſes of 


ane 
Greeks. \ 


the ſack of Thebes; that a band of fierce T hracians 
broke into the houſe of Timoclea, an illuſtrious 


Theban matron , the ornament of her ſex. The 


| ſoldiers plundered her houſe; their brutal com- 


mander- violated. her perſon.. Having gratified his 


luſt, he was next ſtimulated by avarice, and de- 


manded her gold and ſilver. She conducted him 


to a garden, and ſhowed him a well, into which 1 


ſhe pretended to have thrown her moſt valuable 
treaſure. With blind avidity, he ſtooped to graſp 


it, while the woman, being behind, puſhed bim head- 
long into the ciſtern, and covered him with ſtones. 


Timoclea was ſeized by the ſoldiers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and in- 


trepid aſpect, commanded the attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Alexander 
aſked her, Who ſhe was, that could venture to 


commit ſo bold a deed?” „I am, replied ſhe, 


. © the ſiſter of Theagenes, who fell at Chzronea , 
 Sghting againſt Philip in defence of Grecian free- 


dom.” Alexander. admired both her action and 


her anſwer, and deſired; her to depart free with her 
children While Alexander returned towards 
| Macedon, he received many congratulatory em- 


baſſies fram the Greeks. Thoſe affected moſk | 


friendſhip in their ſpeeches, who, bad moſt enmity 
in their hearts. The'Athenians ſent to deprecate 


his wrath againſt themſelves; and to excuſe their 


compaſſionate treatment of the Theban fugitives. 
Alexander demanded the perſons of ae 


21 Plut. de Vit. Alena. 5. 7. 
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Ty toggle A b 
whole inflammatory ſpecches he aſcribed” the' ſedi: 
tious' fpirit that had recently prevailed in Athens, 
An aſſembly was immediately ſuninoned 46 Mee 
berate on this demand; and à decree unanimouſly ; 
paſſed for trying the orators accuſed by Alexander, 
and for inflicting on them ſuch: 2 as their 

offences ſhould appear to merit. T pretended | 
forwardneſs in the Athenians to eve 4s: quarrel, 
was highly agreeable to Alexander. The artful de 
cree, which was immediately 1 tranſmitted to him, was 
rendered ſtill more acce ptable, by being delivered by 
Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demoſthenes bribed with five talents to un- 
dertake this uſeful ſervice **. Amidſt the various 
embaſſies to' the king, 'the Spartans alone preſerv- 
ed a ſullen, or magnanimous ſilence. Alexander 
treated chem with real, or well affected contempt; 
and, without deigning to require their aſſiſtance, 
prepared for the greateſt enterpriſe that ever he ae 
bag by the Grecian confederaey;” © 2 He 

The arrival of the army in Macedon was alt 
brite with all the pomp of an elegant ſuperſtition: 
A faithful image of the Olympic ſolemnity Was 
exhibited in the ancient city of Egæ. Continual 
games and ſacrifices were performed in Divm, 
during the ſpace of nine days, in honor of the 


39 The FEAR ed of this as are differently related 
by all the authors who mention it. Compare Diodorus, 2 5 xvii, 
p. 498. Eſchin. in Cteſiphout. Plut. in Vit. Alexand. et Ar- 
tian, I. i. p. 17. In military affairs Arrian's authority ftands 
unrivalled; but XMfchines, a contemporary orator, muſt have been 
better informed concerning the 12 5 tranſactions of the Athenians* 
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to Alex- 
ander's 
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Alexander 
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Muſes. Alexander entertained, at... his 


or Macedonians. In the interval of public repre+ 


ſentations, he diſcourſed with his confidential friends 
concerning the important expedition which chiefly. 


occupied his thoughts. Parmenio and Antipater, 
the moſt reſpected of his father's counſellors, ex- 


horted him not to march into the Eaſt, until by 
marriage, and the birth of a ſon, he had provided 


a ſucceſſor to the wonarchy. But the ardent 


patriotiſm of Alexander diſdained every perſonal 


conſideration. He remembered that he was elected 


general of the Greeks, and that he commanded | 
| the invincible: troops of his father **. _ 

Having intruſted to Antipater abs; n of 
Grants: and Macedon, and committed to that ge 


neral an army of above twenty thouſand men 's to 
maintain. domeſtic tranquillity 1 in thoſe countries, 
he, departed early in the ſpring , at the head of 


above five thouſand borſe, and ſome what more than 


thirty thouſand infantry *?, Iu twenty days march, 


he arrived at Seſtos, on the Helleſpont. From 


thence the army Was conveyed to Aſia, in a hun- 


5 dred and ſixty, gallies, and probably a flill greater 
5 number of tranſports. The armament landed 
| without oppoſition on the Aiatic coaſt ; the | 


»y { 
5 i 9 Wy of 


2 Diodor, 1. all 5. Oe Ot : 5 . 


3 Diodorus, who enters into ſame. detail an this e 55 


twelve n 1 „ie eleven_ thouſand, five hundred «ar 
valey... 1440 b . 12. 
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his table the 
ambaſſadors of the Grecian ſtates, together with 
the principal officers of his army, whether Greeks 
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She dez; Jokes go apprized of the ir ende 8 
invaſion , having t6tally negleaed the defence” of 
their weſtern Frontier, © Pod 5 = i 
The cabſes" of this negligence refulte in ore 


erhaps, fro 
pod more —— er whe" —_ Od + 
manns had been raiſed by aſſaſſinations and 
intrigues to the chröne of Perſia, aboht the Tame 
time that Alexander” fucceeded his farhet Phi lip. 


The firſt year of his reign had been employed in 


| Niflifg' domeſtic rebellion, in Tecvrivg,, and aftet- 


wards in difphying!, the Counts of victory. This ©. 
prince- aſſumed the appellation of Darius, But 6ould © * 
not recal the prineiples or manners Which diſt ig. 


guiſhed his countrymen, during the reigu of che fir 
monarch of that name. In the fpace of about two 
hundred and thirty years, the Perſians had Bet 
continually degenerating from che virtues 
characterize a f 
acquiring any of thoſe arts and imp provements 


which uſually attend peate and 9 Their 


empire, as extended by Darius 'Hyſtaſpes, | fill 


Africa. The revenue paid in money” Was flix Ef 
mated; as during the reign of chat monarth';* 


fourteen thouſatid five hundred and lixty. Eöbteld 


embraced the moſt valuable Pere of Afla ah 


* 


ſian . 
pre. 1374 


e 
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zor' and warlike allen, ae 5 


talents. Immenſe treaſures had been accumuſateſl 


in Damaſcus, Arbela, Suſa, Petſepblis ; 'Ecbitan, 


and other great cities of the empire. The revenue 
paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but ſuch Was 


the extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, 


that the ng ow oh. Alexandes. an: Re to 
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3 5 buperſtition , confirme 


3 4 ſum which will admit allowance Foes e 
i aggeration., and ſtill appear ſufl ently. great. 
eum; Although, the extravagance and vices; of Sofa, 
Fe «top Babylon, pag other imperial cries, correſponded. 
; prepared it he extent. and *wealth of the monarchy, vet the 
8 4 Ferſians were prepared for deſtructign rather by 
ther iggorance of the arts ol Hense and war, ihan 
. by. their effeminacy, and luxury 


UTP VEL, had ceaſed to maintain 
1 nication. wh, the capital s, or with, each othen 
Wo ry force proved inſufficient. to 
_ in awe: the diſtant ſatraps, or viceroys. The 
ties of a; common religion and lapgnage, or the 
nei a public intereſß, had never united ivto one 
Iyſtem this diſcordant. maſs of nations, which Was 
ready to crumble. into pieces, at the touch of an 
ar Wader. When to theſe; unfavorable; .circum- 
ſtances we Join the reflection, that under the younger 
Crus, twelye thouſand Greeks baffled the arme, 
.and; almoſt divided. the empire, of, Perſia, we-ſhall 


4 
Q 7 
10 
2 
4 
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not find much reaſon to admire the magnanimity | 


5 Alexander in undertaking his eaſtern ez 
n; unleſs, 


25 PT; 


Valor of fifty, thouſand Greek mercenaries 
Delibera- ; „ arrived i in Aſia, Alexander, than whom 
ren Hone ever employed more Jocrebiplly, the power 
med the confidence. ur 


„ Juſtin. 1111. . e rige 'Digdorus a and cats 
eee aid Aria, paſſin, 4 Hon 0 Fa 1 | 70 


Ve The provinges, | 
any regular com- 


we are at the ſame time apprized, that 
80 a brave and generbous prince, 
bel loved by his Pertian ſubjects, and aſſiſted by che 


„ — 
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ſallowers by-many auſpicious predictions and _ 
While, with every military precaution; he 


colin his march along the coaſt, Arfites;: Spithrt- 
dates, Memnon, and other-governors of the mari- 
time provinces, aſſembled in the town of Zeleia, 


diſtant ſixty miles from the Helleſnont. They had 


neglected: to oppoſe the invaſiou by their ſuperior 


fleet; they had allowed the enemy to encamp, un- 


moleſted, on their coaſts; fear now compelled them 
to reluctant union; but jealouſy made them e 


the moſt reaſonable plan of defencſde. 


This was propoſed by Mlemnon the Rhodian Wi. | 
| ableſt general in the ſervice of Darius. He ob- 
ſerved: the danger, of reſiſting the Macedonian in- 
fantry, who were ſuperior in number,; and encou- 
raged by the preſence of their king. That the 
invaders, fiery and impetuous, were how animated 
by hope, but would loſe courage on the firſt diſap- 


F or on rer 


7 
— 
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pointment. Deſtitute of magazines and reſources, 


their ſafety depended on ſudden victory. It was 
the intereſt of the Perſians, on the other hand, to 
protract the war, above all to avoid a general en- 
gagement. Wichout riſking the event of a battle, 
they had other means to check the progreſs of che 


invaders. For this purpoſe; they ought to trample 


down the corn with their numerous cavalry, de- 


— 


ſtroy all other fruits of the ground, and deſolate 5 


the whole country, without ſparing the towns and 


villages. Some a this advice, as unbecoming 


the Ne oy moon OGG ee of Hoppe 


"On ns ara ee „ 88 * Vaworthy the magnant 


oy of 1 19 88 Diodor. p. 01. 


r © 
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© n A r. Phrygia, declared with indignation, that he would, 
 BXXVV. never permit the property of lis ſubjects to be ra- 
voaged with impunity. Theſe ſentiments the more 
K aſily prevaiſed , becauſe many ſuſpected the mo- 
bs ttives of Memnon. It Was determined, therefore, 
by by this council of princes, to — their re- 
i pective forces with all poſſible expedition, and to 
encamp on the eaſtern bank of the Granicus; a 
river (midway between Zeleia and the Helleſpont) 
Which, ilſuing Wow Mount: Ida; falls 1 _— the Pro- 
22, Lars „ a BD 10 1 EOS nt outs 
Atexander © The ſcouts. of nder dene eden bim 
— ot intelligence of the enemy s deſign, he immediately 
| Gravicus.* advanced to give them battle. The phalanx 
dune marched by its flank in a double line“, the ca- 
| W IVR valry on the wings, the waggons and baggage i in 
ttttshe rear. The advanced guard, conſiſting of 
bhorſemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 
inſantry, the whole commanded by Hegelochus, 
werel detached to examine the fords of the Grani- 
cus, and to obſerve the diſpoſition of the enemy. 
| 5 They returned with great celerity, to acquaint 
Alexander, that the Perſians were advantageouſly 
pPoſted on che oppolite bank, their horſe amounting 
to twenty thouſand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
dran up on the ſlope of a riſing ground, behind 
the cavalry, ſcarcely leſs numerous. Notwithi- 
. me; JO 3 0 rai "Ys 
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1 Tho! "HK 3 is: plain cd in A 455 by if aud 
W Eg In ordinary cafes the phalanx marched by its flank, that 


ig, with, a, front of ; ſixteen, men. The ad Gents. therefore, 
Contained a front of thirty. two men. "ir (Dh 4 
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gy prince: n, to 3 ds: 8 cn —— — 
vanced within ſigkt of the hoſtile ranks; his horſe x run. * „ 
ſpread to the right and left, the maſſſ column of © 3 
ntry opened, and the Whole formed along the 5 
N order of battle. The phalanx, [divided | 1 = 
into eight ſections; compoſed. the main body; 5 5 


4 * . is ba 5 
e en 
o £ - 


occupied the centre; the Macedonian cavalr A „„ 
formed the right wing; the Grecian, che left V 
While Alexander made cheſe diſpoſitious RY ReJefs the 
cautious: Parmenio approached, and remonſtrated eee . 
againſt paſſing the Granicus. in the face of zn one. 
enemy. The river, he obſerved,. was deep and 3 
full of eddies; its banks abrupt and craggy's #1 CO 8 
would be impoſſible, therefore, to march theMpy 
_ cedomians:1n front, and if the advanced in columns; . 
their flanks muſt be expoſed naked and defenceleſs. 55 
To try ſuch dangerous manoeuvres ſeemed une: | 
_ ceſſary in the preſent juncture, becauſe the batbas 
rians would certainly quit their ſtation in the night, e ten 
rather than remain encamped in the neig 5 
hood of ſo formidable an army. Theſe: priden: 
tial conſiderations: prevailed not with Ale kander, 
who: declared that, in the firſt conflict, the Mace, 
donians muſt act with equal promptitude and vi- 


gor, and perform ſome thing worthy of ithe\gevror | | 4 _ 
Which they bote Saying this, he ſptung on bis ne. 
horſe, . aſſumed the command of the right: wing, „ 


aud commited theteſt to Farm i 
Animated by the hope of ſoon mg with "the # Battle of ' 

enemy, he diſdained t emplay his, military en-, 2 : 

gines, The baliſtas and catapults'; 'by whiet#, in a omp. 
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Gee bail armies bebeld hob othk reel et My 
ment or terror. This ſolemn pauſe was interrupted 
bybthe Macedonian trumpet, which, on a ſignal 
Sven, by Alexander, reſounded from retry: part of 
the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had been pte · 
viouſiy regulated, then rode forth at the head of 4 : 
: ſquagronofcuiraſſiers*”, followed by-two bodies of - | 
7 = light dragoons, and a battalion of infantry, com- De 
net manded. by Amyntas. While theſe troops boldly 1 
7 entered the Granicus „Alexander likewiſe advanced 
5 es With che choſen cavalry on the right wing, followed 
by he archers and Agrians. In paſſing the river; | 
both Alexander and Ftolemy led their troops ob- 0 
1 liquely dow the current, to prevent, as much as 5 
poſſble, che Perſians from attacking them in flank, 
| asthey ſucceſſively reached the ſhore, The Per- 
cavalry; behaved. with courage; the firſt ſqua · 
dxonscof the Macedonians were driven back into 
the ſtrenm. But Alexander, who.animated the com- 
paniant with his voice and arm, maintained his 
ground on the banle, and thought he had gained | 
5 the battle, when he obtained an opportunity of 
ffflisbting. ln che equeſtrian engagement which fol- 
=: lowed the Nasen ee bir Om 
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. „ hove.. uſed. this,-word, to 8 thoſe 3ro0ps; which. Fa 1 
3 1 5 called Cataphrafs. 15 from the ;completeneſy_. of their de. 
„„ "armor. Minton mentions them in Samſon Agonittes , 

I 2, £0 Archers! aud a\ſ6gerd “ Catsphracts and peur. 
1 4410 | 4? The eight Madre of johoſert» cavalry, which were of [that 
3 EG „ Mo Ling. galled e hn — 7 honored; with the name of Com- 
AN _ yanions: and friends of — Arrian * Diodor. pn; 
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evolations: and: diſciptibe: My: "Rl more“ 200 khelr ein r? 
ſtrength and courage and not à little tb the? Ex. l 
cellence of their weapons3:Which being made f 
the cornel- tree far kara ehe britele — 27 
of the enemy. e * e pies 5 N 3ͤͥ7ĩé˙kʃ n ns | | 4. 
* Meanwhile: Farinentd i fled the finite; A Perus 
the bead of the left wing, with equal ſacceſs; But proweſs of | Fl 
unequal glory, becauſe* Alexander had "Already oe 
proved, by his example. that the difficulty mi Sht Macedo- 
be overcome, which 'would have: other e per LETT 
unſurmountable; The attention öf the nem) WasTo' „ 
deeply engaged by the ſueceſſive attacks” of ye —_ 7; 
_ valry, that they ſcem' not to hade made mi A 
poſition to the paſſage of the phalanx:” Vas" be. „ 
fore this powerful body of infantry had croſſed _ 
river, the Macedonian horſe had already reaped s 2 
the failieſt' honors" of the "field; Alexander ant 5 
| mated chem by his preſence, and, after Perrin g 
all the duties of a great gerieral ;' diſplayed Tach 
perſonal acts of proweſs as will be more 1 be „ 
mired than believed by the modern reader,” $4 A 5 
in the cloſe combats of antiquity , the force yr EE IEG 
once thoroughly engaged); wight be IR Aba * 
doned to the direction of their on reſentine at ank g 
courage, While the commanders diſpliyed che pes... 
"vo eompliſhments to which they mall Bees 


e e ee 04 Sala n i 

ney They derived: best ene partie ularly, from{ thy light 
miäntey intermixel with their ſquadrons, * The targeteers' Te 
Agrians proved extremely uſeful in helping the Macedonians: to 1 
keep off the Perſian cavalry, which, When ane . FE Rs 
them from the proper -uſe of their lane. 3s bbs 
At myrtus Miba eee, et bons belle {4a „, 
| Cornus. PP as vino. GEORG. il. v. 8 
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r trained: rom their youth, in the more nn 
Vn. Parts of the: field. Alexander Was eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the brightneſs of his armor, and the 
admirable alacrity of his attendants. The braveſt 


of the Perſian nobles impatiently waited his ap- 
proach. He darted into the midſt of them, and 
fought. till be broke his ſpear. Having demanded 
a ne weapon from Aretes, his maſter of the horſe, 


Aretes ſhowed him his own ſpear, which likewiſe 
Was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian ſupplied 


the king with a weapon, Thus armed, he rode up, 


and. afſaulted-ithridates," ſon-in - Las, of Darius, 


who exulted before the hoſtile ranks. While Alex- 
ander beat him to the ground, he was himſelf 
ſtruek by Ræſaces Dh a. hatchet. : His helmet 
ſaved his life. He pierced the breaſt of Ræſaces; 
but a new danger threatened him from the ſcimitar 


- of. Spithridates. The inſtrument of death already 


deſcended, on bis head „When Clitus cut off the 
arm of Spitbridates i; Which Tell wi ith the graſped Y 
weapon. FW fou > Ne Tiny 5 


4 2 he e of Mexander animated the allen | 


.the companions, and the enemy firſt fled where 
h 82 — commanded in perſon. In the left wing, 
the G Tecian/cavalry.muſt have bebaved with diſtin- 
guilhed, merit, ſince the Perſians bad, begun on, 
every ſide to give way before the Macedonian in 


ſantry⸗ Had completely Pes bt river! * ret 
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5 L31$3:Guifchort „p. 208. ſays, , Aattse this? 14 phalange fut "Rp 


Stat d'agit contre Pennemi; avere tout fon front ' neriſſt de piques, ; 


1 victoite bella d'etre donteuſe. t appears not, however, that 
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is aſpect of. the phate; ſhining in FONTS 4 5 0 Ts 4 * 
briſtling with ſpears, confirmed the victory. Above ee 
a thouſand Perſian horſe were ſlain in the purſuit- 

The foot, conſiſting chiefly in Greek mercenaries, 

ſtill e in their firſt poſition, not firm, hut 1 
inactive, petrified. by. aſtoniſhment, not Ready: 5 
through reſolution,”'.-. ” While the phalanx attacked 1 
them in front, the victorious cavalry aſſailed their. 
flanks. . Surrounded on Al} ſides, they fell an ea 
prey; two thouſand ſurrendered priſoners; the reſt 
all periſhed , unleſs a few ee PROT” 
lurked among the flain. ; „ 
The battle of the Granicus proved 1 to mold Loſs on 
of the Perſian commanders. Arſites, the chick | IS. 
- adviſer of the engagement, died in deſpair by his 

own hand. The generals Niphates and Petenes; 


* 


Omares leader of the mercenaries, Spithridates . 
dis MM 8 5 eee e . 
. 2 04 Ts five. & fl. e 211 x ef i 
the „ alt 80804 . the Perſian: gest. See ED 8 2 


of the Granicus was, entirely an equeſtrian engagement, -as had beea,” 
prophefied to Alexander by his nameſake , , A, a, prieſt of Misere in” 
me Troade, See Diodor. l. xvii. p. 571. „ | 
Eule Ts Tg TAgHNCYH » i Novioue up. Na h 
It might be ſuſpected. that the Greek mertenaries were not very AFM 
hearty in the Perſian cauſe, und had delayed declaring themſelves. 
till they beheld the iſfue of the equeſtrian engagement, This 1 
conjectured by Guiſchardt in his admirable Meémoires Militaires, 
p. 208. But the fidelity of their . countrythen_ to Darius on at 
ſubſequent occaſions, as well as the "ſevere. treatment they met © Srl 
with in the preſent battle, ſeem ſufficient to remove that disho- 1 
norable fuſpioion. Their conduct, . ſeemingly unaccountable, is 8 
aſcribed ,* by Arrian, to their aſtonishment, that Alexander's . 
valry should have paſſed the Granicus, and repelled your 1 
borſe, which were lour times more nhmerous, LOOK tn Ay Hg 
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0 1 T 5. FER Michridates, tai O ale and 
XXVII. Arbupales, fon of Artakerxes, were numbered among 
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Humanity 


and pru- 
dence of 
Alexan- | 


Aer. 


the ſlain, Such illuſtrious names might lead us to 
ſuſpeck, that the Perſians were ſtill more numerous 
than Arrian** repreſents them; and, notwithſtand- 
* the nature of ancient Weapons: and tactics, which 


rendered every battle a rout, and commonly pre- 
vented the retreat of the vanquillied, it is ſcarcely 


to be believed, that in ſuch an important engage- 
ment; Alexander ſhould have loſt only eighty-five 
| Horſemen, and thirty light infantry **. Of the 


former, twenty-five belonged to the royal band of 


| Companions: By command of Alexander, their 


ſtatues Were formed by the art of his admired Ly- ; 
fippus and 8 in the Macedonian c m7. of ” 


Dium 8 


gb important vigory Sadie Mieder to * 
auplay both his humanity and his prudence. 


He declared the parents and children of the de- 


ceaſed thenceforth exempted from every ſpecies 


of tribute NM carefully viſited the wounded, 


14 „ xvii. 5. $72. makes. them amount to one buns 
dred and ten thouſand. Juſtin is quite extravagant. The Per- 
fians, he fays, were fix hundred thouſand, 

„ Others diminishes the loſs to thirty five horſemen. and uin, 
Foot ſoldiers.. Ariſtobul. apud Plut, in Vit. Alexand. 


„ Arrian ſays, gif xc AditoyIpay mores Wien frcc £2 eo, © Who | 


was alone preferred to make the image of Alexander. ” This, 
doubtleſs, [increaſed the honor | conferred - on the Companions, 
"Arrian would have ſpoke more accurately, had he- ſaid, to caſt 
the figure of Alexander in bronze. Other artiſts repreſented 
him in marble, in gems, medals , etc. of which hereafter. . 


Arrian diſtinguishes 10 TWILGTL NUT Bf DE 5 N NH Tg r- 


etl tur pop, perſonal ſervices * and. ood in e | : 


to thoir property. 
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„ aſked how 
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their much- boaſted -exploits. The Perſian com- 


manders were interred ; and the Greeks „ both of. 


ficers and ſoldiers. The Grecian captives were 


condemned to work in the Thracian mines, as 4 
puniſhment for bearing arms againſt the cauſe of 
their country. But even this ſeverity Alexander 


ſoftened by a very ſeaſonable compliment to the 


Athenians, whoſe city he preferred to be the repo- i 15 
ſitory of his trophies and renown. Immediately 17 
after the battle, he ſent three hundred ſuits ok 


Perſian armor, as dedications to Minerva in the 


citadel. This magnificent preſent Was inſcribed 5 
With the following words: Gained by Alexander, _ 
ſon of Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedz- | 


monians], from the Barbarians of Aſia. It is re- 


markable, that on this occaſion he omits mention 


of the e e ee „Whether becauſe he wiſhed | 
them to be comprehended under the name of 


Greeks; or becauſe; in the Perſian war, he al- 


the Greeks being thus excluſively. eis gd to his 
honors, might thenceforth continue zealous | in | 
| making new levies for his ſervice.  _ 


ways affected rather to avenge the cauſe of Greece; 


than to gratify his own ambition; or, finally, thas 


The battle of the Granicus opened to Attic 
the conqueſt of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia; in a word, 
all the Aſiatic provinces weſt of the river Halys, 


Which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns ſur-' 


rendered at his e ae , the ſplendid 
UA 55 1 „„ 


ach ok them had received. c 5 x x, 5 
harm, and heard with patience and commendation SOV. £ 


Immediate _ 
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Cc, Hu A DP, e af Creeſus ,. d its gates to a deliveres, 1 
5 XXIV. and once more obtained the privilege of being go, + 
vVerned by its ancient laws,. after reluctantly en- 
1 above two centuries, the cruel yoke of 
Perſia. The Grecian cities on the coaſt were de- 
livered from the burden of tribute and the op- 
pPreſſion of garriſons; and, under the auſpices of a 
prince, who admired their ancient glory in arts and 
arms, reſumed the enjoyment of their hereditary . 
freedom. During the Perſian expedition of Alex 
ander, the Epheſiaus were ſtill employed in re- 
building their temple, which had been ſet on fire 

by Heroſtratus, twenty years before that period, 
1 and on the ſame night, it is ſaid, which gave birth 
„„ the deſtined conqueror of the Eaſt. Alexander 
. encouraged their pious and honorable undertaking; 
and, in order to accelerate its progreſs, commanded 

the tribute which had been paid to the Ferſians, to 
CHE be. appropriated to the temple of Diana 
Siege k Miletus and Halicarnaſſus alone retarded the 
e 28 nrogreſs of the conqueror. The latter place, com- 
'  earnaſſus. manded by Memnon the Rhodian, made a me- 
N morable defence. Alexander had ſcarcely ſat down 
beſore it, when the garriſon, conſiſting of Greeks 
and Ferſians, tallied. forth, and: maintained a de- 
' ſperate conflict. Having repelled them with much. 
difficulty, he undertook the. laborious work of fill- 
ng up a ditch. thirty cubits broad, and fifteen 
deer which the beſieged, with: inceedible dlizence; 
had a W their 5 wall: bj hie e ee 


5 * i Comp. Arrjan, P. is. et Spb. . 20 "MES 
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he wlvatced: de ee on ati the! Mis. @ 0 


donians erected their battering engines, and pre- 


pared to aſſault the enemy on equal Sround. But 


en 


1 . 


a nocturnal fally attacked theſe preparations; à ſe ; 2 


cond engagement was fought with ſtill, greater fury 
thans the firſt; three hundred Macedonians were 
vwounded, darknęfs preventing Gra t Pre 0 


tion in Tus their bodies 
A few days afterwards, Halicarrafii, e bad 
fo w obſtinacely refiſted (kill and courage, was on the 


point of yielding to raſhneſs and accident. © The 
| battalion of Perdiccas happened to be poſted on 
that ſide of the wall, which looked towards Miletus. 


Two ſoldiers, belonging to this corps, while they 


Bold . 
venture of 
two Mace- 
donian 
ſoldiers. 


: 


 Lipped: together in their tent, boaſted * their wili- a. 
tary exploits ; each, as uſual, preferring his own: 


Wine heated their emulation. They ruſhed forth 
to aſſault the wall of Halicarnaſſus, animated leſs | 
with the mad hope of victery, than with an ambi. 


tion to diſplay their reſpective proweſs; The cen- 
tinels perceived their audacity, and prepared to re- 
pel them; but they killed the firſt men Who aps _ 
proached, and threw javelins at others who fo 
lowed them. Before their boldneſs was over. 


whelmed by numbers, many ſoldiers betongi . 8 


the ſame battalion advanced to their relief. The 
Halicarhaffians, alſo, haſtened to the defence Bf 
their friends; a ſharp conflict enſued; the garriſon. 5 


was repelled; the wall attacked; two towers and 
| the-1 een curtain UI down; and had ; 


$1 
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muſt: have been taken by ſtorm ** 


The humanity of Alexander 1 ham, un. 
willing to come to that extremity. But the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs of ſuch an unpremeditated en- 


terpriſe, engaged him to ply the walls with new 


vigor. The defence was as obſtinate as before; 
two deſperate ſallies were made, and repelled with 


conſummate bravery. Alexander's tenderneſs ſor 


the Halicarnaffians prevented him from entering 
' the place with an enraged and licentious ſoldiery. 
He therefore recalled his troops in the moment of 


| 1 victory, hoping that the beſieged would finally 


5 detachment to puniſh thoſe who had excited, or 
who fomented, dae coaülagration; 3 but * ſtrict 


ſurrender, .and. thus ſave their lives and properties. 


From the various breaches in the walls, and the 
numbers who had periſhed, or been wounded, in 


repeated conflicts, Memnon and his Cones © 


perceived, that much longer reſiſtance was impoſ- 


fible. In this emergency they diſplayed the ſame 
deciſive boldneſs which bad appeared in every part 
of their defence. Having ſummoned the braveſt 
of their adherents, they, in the night - time, ſet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected 
for defence againſt the ſhocks of the enemy's en- 
5 gines, and for protection to their arſenal and ma- 
gaꝛzines, and eſcaped to two neighbouring caſtles of 
great ſtrength. About midnight, Alexander per- 


ceived the raging flames, and immediately ſent a 


6. Arrian, p. 22. 


7 


SY 


en A greater e zen in the aſſault, the =I | 


- 


"ET ; 
1 
. 


ofen to ſpare ſach of the townſinen as 
in their houſes. Next day, he examined: the 


caſtles, and perceived that they could not be taken 


The" A181 ont ert ok rc 4 


Te Sid 0 1 4 TY 


without much loſs of time; but that independent TE 


the town, they were of themſelves of little- value; e 
3 kircumſtande: which obliged him, reluctantly. _ 
* demoliſh Halicarnaſſus, that it might never thence- 2X 


i 
. 
od 


forth ſerve as a retreat to his enemies 8 
"The. inactive ſeaſon of the year was "erp 991 


by Alexander in ſecuring and improving his ad- 


the go- 


vantages. The inferior cities were committed to 
the diſcretion of his lieutenants ;. the king \ in per- 
ſon viſited his more important conqueſts; and few 


places were honored with his preſence without ex 
perieneing bis bounty. Before leaving Caria, 


Alexander 


commits. 


vernment. 
of Caria 


to Ada, So 


where the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus long detained his 


Impatient activity, he committed the adminiſtra 
tion to Ada, the hereditary governeſs of that pro- 


vince. "Ada" was the fiſter, and the wife of Hi 85 


drieus, on whoſe deceaſe ſhe was entitled to reign, 
both by the Carian laws and thoſe of Upper Aſia, 
where female ſucceſſion had been eſtabliſhed ever 


fince the age of Semiramis. But the great king, 
with the uſual caprice of a deſpot, had rejected the 


juſt claim of Ada, and ſeated a pretender on her 


tributary throne. The injured princeſs, however; 


ſtill maintained poſſeſſion of the ſtrongly fortified 


city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caria, 


Ada haſtened to meet him, addrefſed him by 
the name wo fon, J and voluntaril y ſurrendered to 
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's 1 4 p. him Alinda, The king neither rejected be pre. | 
15 . ſent, nor declined her friendſhip ; and, as he al. 
. Ways repaid favors. with intereſt, he committed ta 
her, at his departure, the government of the whole 
province, and left a body of three thouſand foot 
| and two hundred horſe, to ſuppart her authority. 
Ii judi- The meaſures of Niere were equally deci- 
. e plan five and prudent. The Perſian fleet, ſupplied by 
„ ar. A 
: Egypt, Phœnicia, and the maritime provinces'of 
Lower Aſia, four times out- numbered his own, 
Which, ſmall as it was, till appeared too expen - 
five for his treaſury. Alexander determined to dif. 
e it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, by 
conquering the land, he would fender himſelf a 
; maſter of the ſea, Knee every harbour that ſur. 
ß - | __ rendered ta 8 1 muſt diminiſh the naval reſources 
1 of the enemy. Agreeable to this judicious. plan 
CC eanqyelth" Nie purſued his journey through the 
| ſouthern provinces of the Afiatic, peninſula , While 
Parmenio traverſed 'the central countries of Lydia 
| „„ Phrygia. At the ſame time Cleander was dif. 
1 l patched into Greece to raiſe new levies ; and ſuch 
SC: ſoldiers as had married ſhortly before the expedi- 
: tion, were ſent home to winter with their wives; a 
meaſure which extremely endeared Alexander to the 
army, and enſured the utmoſt alacrity of his Euro- 
7 J's pean ſubjects, in furniſhing Wes ee e en: 
. ps e e Wh 


„ 1 will appear in we Lequet RR faithforty. Ate" ad 
hered to this plan of war, which kept open his communication 
with Greece and Macedon, and enabled _ 10 1 WIE. ſes, 
ny „ his conqueſts in the Eaſt. | 


„Abe pe fuck al arts, 1 Oe 0 © 1 . 


5 250 prudence of Alexander ſeemed worthy to 8⁰¹ en 


vern the world, His conduct, perhaps, often pro- 
ceeded from the immediate impulſe of ſentiment; 
but it could not have been more ſubſervient to his . 


ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 


| deepeſt: policy. After the deciſive battle of: the 
Granicus, he experienced little obſtinacy of reſiſt⸗ 
ance from the numerous forts and garxiſons in Lower. 


Aſa, . The tributary. princes and ſatraps rendih 


ſubmitted to a milder and more magnanimous 


The arts 


by which:: - : 5 
he ſequres 


his con- v7 


" queſts. +: : ; = 
ff 7 n Ol 
| 7 wy on 4 


l 1 


waſter; and the Grecian colonies on the cat ?. 
gerly eſpouſed the. intereſt of a prince O, on We 


occaſions, avowed his partiality ſor their favbrite 


iaſtitutions. In every province or city which: he 


conquered, he reſtored to the Aſiatios their there“ 
ditary laws; to the Greeks their beloved demo 
eracy.. While he allowed them to aſſume che forms . 


of independent government, he was careful t 
bridle the animoſity of eee N08, 5 


whatever country, he marched ,, he | encoutaged uſes. 


ful induſtry; $. and alleviated 74 N burdens. His. 5 15 


taſte and his piety alike prompted him to repair the 


ſacred and venerable remains of antiquity. "HE. 


conſidered the Barbarians, not AS ſlaves, * büt 2s. 
ſubjects ; ; the Greeks... not as ſubjects, but allies; 


and both perceived in his government ſuch mode. 


ration and equity às they had never experienced 
either from the deſpotiſm of Perſia „ OF. from 


damiperring,ambuign of Athens and, Sparta 7 wy 


I 


gomphte plut. Ia, Mexand. Guxtius? 25. abe poſſi TRY 


Tita. * Itocrat. | et 'Diodor, Hes 
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on 4 f. Heving received the ſubmiſſlon of Nanthus, 


NN VII. Patara 1 Phaſelis, and above thirty other towns or 
ſea · ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably for the 


Singular 
fellcicyof 


| Aena.. 
der'? 
maren 
from Pha- 


Celis to 


Ms G 
d 5 + 
4 
„ 


Encouraged by this prodigy e Greeks and Ma 
7 * hs Hinges asf er fur, of not leſs, * 


fake of greater expedition, divided the corps under 


bis immediate co mand. A conſiderable detach- 


ment traverſed the:L 


1 and Pamphylian moun- 


tains, while the king in perſon purſued: the ſtill 

more dangerous track, leading along the ſea · coaſt 
tom Phaſelis to Perga. On this foaming ſhore, 
the ſea commonly beats againſt the rocks, and 
renders the paſſage impracticable, unleſs when the 
waves are repelled by a ſtrong north wind. When 


Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the ſouth. Vet he "RR? without fear; con- 


Fding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully 8 | 


lowed him, encoutaged by many artſul prodigies** 
which announted ſucceſs to his undertaking. The 


event which next happened, was well fitted to 


ſtrengthen their ortdulity, and confirm their im- 


n, een eee eee had en che 


AG ts * 5 
| While 'Alexgnder, deliberated whether! he hen "march "fore 


| «ith to attack Darius „ meaſure Which promiſed glory and 


unden to his troops, or proceed along the ſea: coaſt” and reduce 


the [maritime cities, which. , would present the enemy from pro- 


ting of his abſenge in Upper Aſia, to conquer Greece or Mace - 


don with their fleet, 2 fountain near the city Xanthus in Lysia, 


bolted i up, and - threw - but 'a copper- plate, "engraved with an- 
cient charzeters ,. Ggnifying that the time was come when the 
Perſlan empires, ahguld, be be. oyerthrown * the Greeks. Plutarch 
dds, T&T0: ere tig, WAELYET | 
cooraged 'by this prod EY, he 

would perbape have been more worthy of a" "-hiſtotian' 446 Ys 


cedopians 
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main difficulties of this paſs, the ſouth Vin gra- 0 1 Þ * 
dually ceaſed; a briſł gale, ſprang up from the 11 | 
north; the ſea retired; and their march thus "be. 
came alikei eaſy and expeditious: The authentic. 
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| evidence of Arrian explains the marvelleus in this 5 „„ 
| occurrence, which Joſephus; With no leſs _ 7 i 
| cency than folly, compares with the paſfage of le 
4 Tfraclites over the Red Sea. Let even the Phi- „ 4 
ſophical Arrian acknowledges; that the many _.. il 
curring inſtances of good fortune in the life / 
Alexander, ſeemed to be produced by the mme. == 

| diate interpoſition of divine power: „which; in 8 . 5 | 
fecting an important revolution in the Eater 5 © i 
4 world, rendered the operations of. nature; and the 
| volitions of men, aber to the S purpoſes ES i nl | 
of its providence... Te ro Fes = 

In proceeding: caliph from Pan Alex ner | „ 

was met by ambaſſadors from” Aﬀſpendus, the p Z 

cipal city and ſea· port of Pamphylia. The Afßen 

dians offered to ſurrender chess ey; but entreat — . 08 

that they might not be burdened with a mon. © 3 ol | 
Alexander granted their requeſt, on condition 5 e 
their raiſing fifty talents to pay his ſoldiers, and : -Þ 
delivering to him the horſes which” they N YM 

a tribute for Darius. The | ambaffadors ds i}! 

theſe terms; but their countrymen, who Were cit. „ 
tinguiſhed dy cheir ambition and rapacity, ftifl - ll 

more than by their commerce and their” Wealth, . Nt 
diſcovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander CV 

was informed of their treachery While he exanitied * Il 

the walls of Syllius, another ſtrong- hold of RE: | 

as He tags marched towards 11 4 


ha 
— 


{ by 
: 4 ; * * 
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” * 
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8 1 1 „ the Sreater part of aebi was” (ria 0 : 
b vn. high and Beep, rock, waſhed. by the river Eury- 


; N medon. Several ſtreets, however, were likewiſe 
huilt on the plain, ſurrounded. only ys a: flight 
Wall, At the approach of Alexander, the inha- 
'.,  bitants of the lower part of the town emen the 

mountain. Alexander entered> the place, and en- 

Amed us the walls. The Aſpendians, 

„ d by the apprehenſion c — a ſiege, entreated 

Ne . wk tos accept- the former conditions. He com- 

treachery Manded them to deliver the horſes, as agreed on; 

[ of Aſpen | $9 pay, inſtead of fifty, a hundred talents; and 

| * to ſurrender their principal. citinensas:decurities; 

| 2 . that they would thenceforth obey the governor ſet 

| over them; pay an annual tribute to Macedon; 

|} aäland Tubmit to arbitration a diſpute cc concerning ſome 

l „ d een they were accuſed 9; haviog unjuſtly 
_ Wreſted,f rom their neighbours *?, oo 

| „ Having chaſtiſed the inſolenge add treachery of 

0 Plrygia. | Afſpendus , 2 Alexander determined to march into 
Il Olymp. brygia, that he might join forges with Parmenio, 


Ki. 4. 


* 


| Ls ham be had. commanded to meet him i in that coun- 
1 ttt. The new levies from Greece aad Macedon were if 
| ey likewiſe. ordered to. aſſemble i in the ſame province: 1 5 | 
| 
| 


ut UE AAS 


| from, which, it was intended, early in theſpring, to 


| - proceedeaſtyard, and atchie ve ſtill wore,importans 

| . . conqueſts. Jo reach the ſouthern frontier of Phry- 

Nl gia, Alexander was under a neceſſity of, pes bos \; 
ll the. "inhoſpitable. ; mountains of the warlike FPiſidians. | . 
1 Amidlſt thoſe we the Macedoni 1 
3 | ren 6 Be 1 e 3 [ve $i te 1 

| | | 1 x ks 8 . 15 ©3 h. 51 E 74 A8 575 i B00 


D n funny 
and unkrmed courage, of the Pifidians 4 was unable 
to check the progreſs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in Fhrygia Was appointed for the general 

rende vous. This place is diſtant about N mn 
five miles from the Euxine, and two hundtedi anti. 1 Cc 
forty: from the Cilician ſea; and was fatnous3-i. * e. 
remote antiquity, as the principal reſidence of the 205 . . 5 

Phrygian kings, and the chief ſeat of cher opuknre e 
and grandeur Alexander had not lohg rige 2 
in that place, ben a:delire ſeized him of aſcend. 
ing to che ancient caſtie or palace of Gordius, und 

5 of beholding' the famous knoton his chariot j which * 
was believed to involve the fate of Aſia. Gorditis, 2 Mos adren... + 

as the ſtery Went; was a man of fender fortue ure 


2 * Fa * by 2 2 n 2 S r wk 5 
— I —— Ü—— ITT — 1 1 * 2 


among the. ancient Phrygiahs, who had but à fall . 

Piece of land and tw o yokes'of oxen, one of When Þ 
he employed in the plough, and che other Bs 
waggon. It happened t Gordius, While! Be WꝶWs: | 
one day ploughing, chat au eagle alighted on — 2 er, rl 
' yoke, ad et On it till evening. Alarmed by the J 

| prodigy, Gordius had recourſe to the Telmeſians, Þ 


= a people inhabiting the loftieſt mountains in 
| 5 Piſidia, and celebrated over all the neighbouring | 
F countries: for their (kill in augury. At the firſt 


village of the Telmeſſians, he met 4 virgin drawing 5 
Water at a fountain, to whom having .communi- 1 
| cated his errand, e ordered! him. to u e he 9 
J vol. l. Ce. vil. p. 299. 4 1 8 3 + [ 
e Arrian, p. 27. calls it var, "as Se arena. 5 
1  Exceedingly. high, and every whete. abrupt. „ But in Gor dius's Ee 1 
time, at leaſt, the Telmeſſians muſt have N n. e | — 
on the plain. See Arrian, p. 10. ö . Ef BEE dwẽàꝙ;œ 
Vor. V. „ n „5 


ö i 2 | 2% 777 : * 
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en 1 r. bill bod che e e e YT Gordics: 'en- 
III. treated her to accbmpany him, that the ſacrifice 
bg: weight be performed in due form. She /obeyed. 
3 BY Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a ſon, 
. Midas, who', when he arrived at manhood was 
J _  diſtibgtiiſheUby:bis:beauty and valor. It ſhould | 
1 em that the father of Midas had; in conſequence 
| | ot his marriage, ſettled among the :Telmeflians, 
with whoſe arts his ſon would naturally become 
= + Agquainteds\\ The: Phrygians, at that time, were 
 _.. Abaraſſedibycmelſeditions;. they confultedian oracle, . 
1 Wx)no told them, that a chariot ſhould: foonobri 


. 1 wo would ae he Mae : 


 - While che aſſembly; ſtillßdeliberated on the anſwer | 
given them by the oracle, Midas arrived in bis 
chatiot ; accompanied. "wh his parents. The ap- 
pearante of Midas juſtiſied the prediction, and an- 
nounced him worthy of royilty, The Phrygians 
_ elected; him king; their ſeditions ceaſed ; and Mi- 
das, in gratitude to dupiter, conſecrated his father's 
_ Charioc, and ſuſpended it by a cod made of ithe ' 
inner rind of the cornel- tree, the knot of which | 
as ſo-nicely tied, that no eye could perceive 
where it began or ended.. Whether Alexander un- 
tied „or cut the knot, is leſt uncertain by hiſto- 
en but all e that his. followers retired 
e The Greek word Sun's expteſſes lter 4 chavior or a vag. 
has Perhaps neither: the name, nor the thing ; were then giftio- 


 xvished in Phrygia. Curtius tells us, this dag was cultu 
haud Ene, Aa 1 ings, e uſu abhorrens, *.Þ J. i. 0. i. 
i 24-13 

S | bs Corus; I. ii. 9 5 ſays, he cut it "with his ord. Plutarch | 
3 a. ne untied N. Vit. Meni. 5. 1236. Arrian, OOTY. both. as - | 
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to complete cohvigiew that 1 a aa le 
oracle. R ſcaſonable orm of thunder: confirmed 
their credulity , and! the belief, that thelr maſder 


was deſtined to be lord of Aſia, could not fail't% 
„fans that, event. 45/4607 of STE e 3 . 


The rapid progreſs oß Alexander: and his con- 
daes exertions during that ſeaſon of the yeat hen 
armies are little aceuſtomed to keep the field, 
tends to heighten our. ſurpriſe at the inactivity of 


Darius, an ambitious” prince, Who had ſignalizecd 
his valor againſt the fierreſt; nations of Agia But 


Darius; corrupted by the honors: of rcyalty, em: 


ployed very different weapons! againſt Fred arg 


from, thoſe by which the champion of Ochus had 
defeated the warlike chief of the; Carduſians 


Inſtead of oppoſing the invader. in thef fie, he 


hoped to deſtroy him by the arma of: an aſſaſſin, 
Many traitors were ſuborned for this ipfamouz 


purpoſe, but none with greater proſpect of ſucceſs 


than Alexander, the ſonfof Eropus. This man 
owed. his life to the elemency of e ſon af Philip, 
when his brothers Heromenes and Artabæsus wers 


condemned as: acceſſary to thè murder of that 
prince. He was numbered among the companions: 
of Alexander, and had recently been intraſted-with = 
the command of the ae cavalry; f after the 


counts; and the utter on \ the ende, of, pA ang; 
theretore ine more probable. 7 


FN Arrian, Pe. 31. 


548. 14. F434 EF 75 1 * * 7 11 


e Parius Killed a warrior, of that nation. = challenged * . 
braveſt of the, Perſians to ſingle, ; combat. This exploit gained 


nim the government of Armenia, and made im be afterwards 
deemed worthy. of. ; hp: e tnhtone. Diodor. 1, - vil. 5. 36%. 
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namination of Calas, who held that high office, ts 
' Ws 'government of Phrygis. The promiſe of ten 


thouſtnd talents; arid of the kingdom of Macedon; 
_ 6blltetated bis gratitude and ſeduced his allegiance: 


But his treaſon eſcaped not the vigilance of Par- 
menio*?, Who communicated” the intelligence to 


His" Wafer; White entamped in the neighbourhood 


of Phaſells. By the fame” faithful miniſter, the 
unworthy fon of Fropus Was ſeized, and rower 


: ted to ſafe cuſtody: : i . "EEC 145 Pala $13” os 


The army 
of Darius 


marches 


from Up- 
per Alia. - 


x 


thirty thouſand'were cavalry. 


Darius , without" ſting Noc ban deze, 
fall had recourſe” to arms. His troops Were 

alfembled- in the plains! of Babylon. They om 
Hed of a Hundred thoufand Perſians, of whom 
The Medes ſupplied 
Half that numbers and the Armenians almoſt 


as many as ebe Medes. The Barcni, the Hyr. 
taniass; the inhabitants 6f the Caſpian ſhores; and 


Hations more obſcure or more remote, ſent. Weir 
due proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im. 
menſe army] "Which ; including thirty thou 
Greek © merceharies in the Perſian ſervice, 1 is aid 


| mW, Moc to ' artiko , P. 25, 113 ſwallow: een 5 nonor 


vun patmenlo. While of ts was asleep dt "mid-day, the 
allow tiovered around his head, perching, ſometimes on one fide 
WW) f his couch. And. fe ſomeumes on another. Its inceſſant. chatteri 

; rouſed the king rom kleep: but being exceedingly fatigued, * 
gently removed the bird with his hand. Inſtead of end eavour- 
- Ing to efcp! 


e, "the Twaltow perchea- on his head, and ceaſed not 
being extremely noiſy and troubleſome, till he thoroughly awoke, 
he prodigy was immediately communicated to Ariftander . the 
Telmeflian "Toothliyer F Who Ueclared' that a Tonfpiracy' was formed 
vgainſt the king by one "of his domeſtics" and friends but that * 


75 / "would certainly be diftoverea, tetälile the ſwallow is a Lomefii 


bird, * eil. & to I, and — Idquabious, 1 85 


* 


j 


to have amounted to fix d men. ©: a 1. 
The eee mee of the Perſians bad: not dimi- xv 
niſhed ſince the days of Nexxes; neither bad their 
military knowledge increaſed... Their muſter was 
taken by the fame contrivance employed hy that 
monarch *; Ten thouſand men were ſeparated 
| from the reſt, formed into à compact body, and 
ſurrounded by a paliſade. The whole army, palk | 
ing ſucceſſively into this incloſure, were rathen — 
meaſured, than numbered, by their generals. No- 3 
| thing could exceed the ſplendor. that ſurtommde dn 
| Darius; the trappings. of his horſes , che rich ma» . 9 
1 
| 


terials, and nice adjuſtment of his chariot, the pro- 
fuſion of jewels which cavered his royal mantle, 
veſt, and tiara. The dreſs, and even the armor 
9 ol bis guards, were. adorned with gold, ſilver, ang 3 —M 
precious ſtones... He wWas attended by his famil 7 
his treaſures, and his concubines, all eſcoxted ß } 
i numerous bands. of horſe and foot. His courtiers 7 
| and generals copied; as uſual, £90. faihfully 5 the 
effeminate manners. of their maſter ** FO 1 
» While this pageant, for it defence. not che * Alexandes 
of army, flowly advanced towards Lower Aſia; Minnie 
Alexander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, Gateof = 
aà⁊ a city of, Galatia. In that place, he received an Cie 
embaſſy from the Paphlagonians, who ſurrendered | 
to him the ſovereigaty of their province, but em 
treated. has 1 n Arenen nber an ee d 
25 See " 1 6. 0. Oe” p- 37. et 1 4 


: | or * Propinguorum, |. amigorumgye, . eovjuges. Ns — prove | 
| ma. Q. Ourtius, 1. ili. o. iii, et Diodor, I. xvii, p. 580. 
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on r. He granted mel requeſt, —__ tom ned chern 1 
xXXxXVIn. to obey Calas, ſatrap of Phrygia-. Alexander 
©. then marched victorious through Cappadocia ; and 
Sazbſctas being appointed to the adminiſtration of 
| that extenſive province, the army encamped at the 
diſtance of ſix miles from the Cilician frontier; at 
a place which, ſince the memorable expedition per- 
formed and deſcribed by *Xenophon, retaimed'the 
name of Oyrus's Camp. Towards the ſouth, the 
rich plain of Cilicia is waſhed by the fea, and for- 
rounded on three ſides by lofty and almoſt imper- 
; vious mountains. Arſames, governor of that coun- | 
try, had ſent a body of troops to guard a poſt 
called the Gates, and the only paſs Which leads 
from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Apprized of this 
meaſure, Alexander left Parmenio and the heavy- 
armed troops in the Camp of Cyrus. At the firſt 
Watch of the night, he led the targeteers, archers; | 
and Agrians, to ſurpriſe the Perſian forces ſtationed 
at the northern Gate of Cilicia. The Barbarians 
fled on his approach; and the puſillanimous Arfa- | 
mes, to whom the whole province was intruſted 
by Darius, prepared to plunder, and then abandon} , 
his own capital of Tarſus. But he had only time 
to ſave his perſon. The rapidity of Alexander 
prevented the deſtruction of that city, where the 
Ho _ whabltants' received him as their deliverer. 1 e# 
Fan dex At Tarſus, Alexantler was detained by a malady, 
e, en by exceſſive fatigue: or, as others ſay, 
by imprudently bathing, 'when heated: , in the cold 
| Waters of the Cydnus, Which flows through that : 


| 
i 
| 
| 
[| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
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din A hong: i e „ Philiputh 


Acarnanian was the only perſon W an ee HA. 


of his life. While this Alle phyſician adminif- 


tered a draught to his royal patient; a jetdentining. 5 
from Parmenio, warning Alexander to beware of 


Philip, who had been bribed by Darius to poiſon 


9 him. Alexander took the potion, and gave Ph. 


lip che letter; ſo: that the phyſician read, while the » 


| kidg-drank; a tranſaction which proved either his 
contempt of death, or his unſhaken confidence in 
his friends; but which; by che admiration of his 


contemporaries and poſterity”, bas been conſtr 


into a proof of both. 8 : 
Alexander. 


marches ta 
Mallas. 


\' The: ſickneſs of A „„ nes dhe 


| opefations of the army. Parmenio was diſpatched 
to ſeize the only paſs on Mount Amanus, which 


_ divides Cilicja from Aſſyria. The king ſoon fot. 
' lowed, baving i in one day's march reached Anchi- 


alos, an ancient city of vaſt extent, and ſurrounded 15 
with walls of prodigious thickneſs. The greateſt 
curioſity of Anchialos was the tomb af Sardanapa- 


lus, diſtinguiſhed by the ſtatue of that effeminate 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands; and 
by an Aſſyrian inſcription, breathing the. true ſpirit 
of modern Epicuriſm. The original ran in. verſe. 
to the Wy: wee 1 Sardanapalus, ſon of 


© 5 Corto W „ Jac: Ds Its exceffive mide; 
th wh ge quippe nulla riparum amenitate inumbratus, 


1. fil, 6. From his lahored defcription of this river, it ſeema 


as if he ee that water muſt have poſfeſſed very  extraorits 
nary qualities, which proved hurtful to- ANTE 
. See 1 p. 32. args ” 4, 6. v. 
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* 


1 
ay 


— 
Fg 
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0 HAP. eee built 8 Terſus i in ons 
e day. As to you, ſtranger! eat, drink, and ſport, 
+  Forother humau things are not worth this, en 

„ to the clap of his hantis *. r 6 
Alexander Having arrived at Malios, an e Cob _ & 
| = the eaſtern extremity of Cilicia, Alexander learned 
Kral, that Darius lay with his army in the extenſive plain 
e it of Sochos, in the province of Comagene, diſtant; 
oppoſite Only two days march from the Cilician frontier. 
airegion. The hoſtile armies were ſeparated by the mountains 
vie defies which divide Cilicia and Syria. Alexandet haſtened 
ms. to paſs the ſtraits called the Syrian Gates, pro- 
c.eeded ſouthwards. along the hay of Iffus, and en- 
wc camped before the city Mariandrus: At this place 
due received a very extraordinary piece of inteili- 
gence. His delay in Cilicia, which had been, occa- 
ſmioned by -ickneſs, and the many pious cere» | 

> monies,” with which he gratefully thanked Heaven 

+ _ for his; recovery; was aſcribed to very different, 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That 
en, race, e eternal bane of wings: _ 9 


T- £54 * > * 
. % IL ao . 4 | I . 


8 2 The word tramrjated 9 sport, * 4 ls 4 . p. 32. ö | 
Aut that author ſays, the Aſſyrian original nad à more laſoivious 
N meaning. Plut⸗ Orat. li. de Fortun, Alexand. translates it edgodioul, | 
ES So « \Yeneri indulge,” “, ; 2 | 
Mr. de Guignes, ſo deſervedly W for his, Oriental 
learning, proves this inſcription to be entirely conformable to the 
Kyle and manners of the Eaſt, | Fee Hern, de Pacad. . Inſorip. 
tom. xxxiv. p. 416, et U... 
„ 5 “ Proceſſions with lighted n al pp Was Hig Vue Eſovlapius bs 
| Eymnaſtic and muſical conteſis. Arxian,, I. ii. v. . 
0 Arrian expreſſes this ſentiment wich more than his EY 
energy: Twy xc 18 N T5 cu e en. * reis 
400 1 


\ 
1 


ment of Darius was exaſperated hy the amagined 


fears of his adverſary; with the ampaticace:of-a 


deſpot he longed to come to action ; and net ſuſ- 


pecting that Alexander would traverſe the Syrian 


Gates in ſearch of the enemy, he haſtily determined 
to paſs, in an Gppofite direction the ſtraits of 


Amanus, in queſt: of Alexander. This fatal mea» 
- fure was carried into immediate execution, not- 


withſtanding: the ſtrang repreſentations of Amym- 


tas the Macedonian, and of all Marius s Grecias 


counſellors, Who unanimouſiy exhorted him to 


wait the enemy in his preſent: advantageous Po- : | 0 


ſition. In the language of antiquity: , an irre- 


ſiſtible fate, which had determined that the Greeks. 
ſhould conquer the Perſians, as the Perſians had 


the Medes, and the Medes the Aſſyrians „impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having: paſſed the defiles of 


Amanus, he directed his march ſouthward to the 


bay of Iſſus, and took the city of that name, which 
contained, under a feeble guard, the fick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to 


ang! the Wi in its is pre march acroſs the 


21 Theſe movements are „ only by. Arrian. Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Curtius, not attending to the geography « of ne. 


'<ountry, are inconſiſtent and unintelligible. _ = 20 
2 Amyntas, though an exile, ' was not a Better! ye He - af 


Darius, that Alexander would certainly Ack ad to [aL place Where | 


? the Perſians encamped, Arrian, p. 34 5 
2 Ariftomenes the Pherzan, Bianor the Acarnanian, 'Thymon. 
405 the ſon ef Mentor, 8 Rhodian, 1 1 W arr by 
Arrian, paſlim,- e 0 

2% Arrian „ -Plut. tet cut. 
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pen b of their maſter . that 0 
Alexander ſhunged bis approach. The proud xeſent - e, 


P. mo at The Satin put 4 n men... b 


VII. to death with ſhocking circumſtances of cruelty **, 


which en⸗ 


eouraged 
the Mace- 


dlonian 
army. 


little thinking that Alexander was now behind pe. gh 
: partes to avenge their fate. : 
_ -* That enlightened prince, POR waa ee "I 
love the'folly of Darius, ſent a ſmall flat-bottomed 
veſſel to reconnoitre his motions; This veſſel 
ſpeedily returned to Alexander, and ſaluted him 
with the agreeable news that his enemies were now 
in his hands. Having ſummoned an affembly, 
the king forgot none of thoſe topics of encourage- 
ment which the occaſion ſo naturally ſuggeſted, 


fince the meaneſt Macedonian ſoldier could difcern 


the injudicious movements of the Perfians, who 


had quitted a ſpacious plain, to entangle themſelves 


among intricate mountains, where their numerous 
cavalry, in which they chiefly excelled ,: could per- 
form no eſſential ſervice. In preparing bor this 3 im- 
portant conteſt, the ſpirits of the Macedonians were 
: elevated. by a recolleQion of many fortunate occur- 
rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently learned, 
had made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong fortreſſes in 


Catia. The brave Memnon indeed had eſcaped; 


but that able commander, who, to pave the way 

for invading Macedon , had attacked the Grecian 
iſles with his fleet , was finge dead; and his ſucceſſors 
mmand, aftesd irritating the ilanders by their 


infolence nnd oppreſho ion, were defeated in all their 
deſigns by the vigilance of Antipater. The army 


on Ander baddarelys increaſed, by ud voluntary | 


l * 1 


"7 ama, enurau; aneurint, Arrian , p- 34. 1 is. remark- . 


able, that he aſcribes this a to e ann 


— ei — OT rn Ane — 


OY 
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a 0 etons 8 N Mm * es, W * by 
rage, mildneſs, and ue good fort 


and' the ſotherbe 'who the preceding year had mw ©, 


ſent to winter in Europe ; had not only en 
the camp, but brought wich them numerous levies 
from Greece, Macedon; and” alt the adjoining 135 
countries. By men thus diſpoſed to indulge the | 
moſt ſanguine hopes, the military harangue of theit 
prince was received with a joyous ardor, They 
embraced each other; they embraced their admired 
commander; and his countenance confirming! their | 
alacrity, they entreated to be led to battle 
Alexander commanded them firſt to refreſh their Diſpoſition 
bodies; but immediately difpatched ſome horſe and ale 
archers to clear the road to Iſſus. In the evening 
be followed with his whole army, and about mid- 
night took poſſeſſion of the Syrian ſtraits. The 
ſoldiers were then allowed a ſhort repoſe, ſufficient 
guards being poſted on the ſurrounding eminences. 
At dawn, the army was in motion, marching by its 


fllank while ene paſſage ried narrow; and 


new columns being ſucceſſively brought up, as the 
mountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
river Pinarus, on the oppoſite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped, the Macedoniatis' had 
formed in order of battle; Alexander leading tbe 
right wing and the left being commanded by Par- 
menio. They continued to advance, till their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
ſea, Ketter, which Parmenio was ordered not to re 
cede. Darius being apprized of the enemy's | 


us Arias 5 . 33 - — 36. | 
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and light infantry acroſs. the Pinarus, that. the x rer | 
mainder might have room to form wichout con? 
fuſion. His Greek. mercenaries, amounting ta 
thirty thouſand, he poſted directly oppoſite to the 
Macedonian phalanx. The Greeks were flanked 

on both ſides by double that number of Barbarians, | 


- alſo heavy armed. The nature of the ground ads 
mitted not more troqps to he ranged in front; 


but as the mountain on Alexander's left, Nloped in, 


wards, Darius placed on that ſioyoſity twenty thou, 


fand men, who could ſee the enemy's rear, though 


it appears not that they could advance againſt them. 


Behind the firſt line 8 reſt of the Barbarians were 
; ranged, according to their various nations 5 in cloſe : 


Tue battle 
ok Iſfus. 


Olymp. 
cxi. 4, 


4. C. 383. 


+ 3 


and unſeryiceableranks ; Darius being every where 


encumbered by the vaſtneſs of: 7 machines WIA 
he had not ſkill to wield ”. . 


His puſillanimity was wore fatal than bis jgno- 
rance. When he perceived the Macedonians ad- 


vancing, he commanded his men to maintain their 


poſt on the Pinarus, the bank of vbich was in 
ſome places high and ſteep; here the acceſs ſeemed 
Eaſter, he gave orders to raiſe a rampart; precau- 
tions which. ſhowed the enemy, that even before 
the battle began, the mind of Darius Was already 


conquered eee means. e eden 


67 US Arrian, 12 36. 


ö Kuy raurg tuo 3 rolg ce ate Ty ak. A. 
Aallereg- And thence he immediately appeared to tho fe about 
Alexander to be already enslayed in his mind. In thoſe times, 
* was the natural conſequence, of Oy W in, r 


} 3 


* 


the ränks, exhsreltt 


theBarbatians; who Tearcely W 
But the Greele ereenaries erte ing chat by ' 1 
ity and ſnceels ef RNſeräners acsauft, the 


ended, the 


munders of the {ev 
and inferior officets', and even- ſuth captains of the - 


derare the märtful ardor' that 


as they prog within reach ef the ent 


ing inte Geber, Phei ! 


one eaſe bent towards the riglit wing: 


decifive moment f fuſhiing itits/ te interval; Where 


auxiliaries as. Wefe diſtisguiſbed by ran er mm 
nobled by merit. Fereceiving it neceſſary to m- . 
previiea; ne com- 
manded bis ferbes te advance Wich a regwbat aK 
flow ſtep; leſt the phalatx (ould fluctuatè thibugh 
100 enger a contents. Their ötion Quicketied 1 
darts.” Alexander, Wich thoſe around "Kid cen _ 
; ethofity frightened 
ted the ñtſt ock 
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Which Was ſeparated from rte centre, ſeized the. 


thepbalanx waxadiofefoteld. A Hetce e 2 


5” enget to tegain che erer 6f 


dheit names the” Mace deniag ant Midi 46. afl 


tuin the unfullied gloty of the Phalans. This 


deſperate action proved fatal to Ptbmy the foh'of- | 


Seleucus, aud other officers of diſtinckom; K ie 


number of a hundred and t Went % NMeau wie! 
the Macedonian right wing” Rbing repelled" e 
enemy with great flaughter, wheeled to the left, 
and, atimated by recent Vietdty, finally prevailed = 


in $635 391 14 442} $ it's 4 (441 * & #41 44. 2 (ann 81 3 lun! e = 
They did, however, wait lea For Artian ſays, n 76g 46 
n Tir Uα νν,ẽꝛͤ? The, **. Man ev ffn ip; hem he 


darts and javelins ceaſed, and the contending parties came: 40 16 


uſe of manual , laſtend of . 0 weapons. 


Ne Hard; 1 6 e c my 
{brigades but che tribuied- er 


| FOE 


FRI he! aa wy 3reeks, A 
„ Perſian borſe ſtill dener the battle 8 
© Theſlalian, cavalry nor did they quit che field, 


till pee that Darius 1 nem hicſelf-to 


pag. received c 


cequally in the out 
| heavy-armed,;. and ene 1 
of the roads, and; their o 
ſon of Lagus "7  ſays,ithat, the purſue: 
the ditches with dead bodies. The number of;the 
flain Was computed at a hundred and ten thou · 
Indy Among;whom. were many ſatraps and-nobles; 


«bn; defending the im 
leſt wing Was no ſooner repelled by Alexander, 
than he drove away in his chariot, accompanied 
by his courtiers. When the toad grew rough and 


leaving bis ſhield; 


- mexcenaries! werediſperſed ;. a, 


flight . ee SEG ee e eee | 
be eee of Gees was . 


on, all ſides. Their VARY and. infantry ſuffered 
Y for their horſemen were 

ered by the narrowneſs 
| a terrare Ptolemy the 
zrf s filled: up 


The great king had diſcovered little obſtinacy 


Ortant objects at ſtake. His 


mountainous, he continued his flight on borſeback, 

this mantle;;-and-his bow, Which 

were found by the Macedotians. Alexander; who | 
ubleſome wound;on,;the-thigh”:;, 

improper to purſue him, till the Gree 

1 the deen of 


zudgedd it ir 


| night. een eſcape. als Haine! gh 5173 | 


(Hobs 45 05 ect, n bee e Trot | 
5 5 1 . N. y | 5 Idem, 
blg ait. ned n, 4 2 1 that Jem Me ebe 


£7 this wound from the 1 of Durius; but the filence of Alex- 


under fetter to Autipkter, in Which he gave an atcount! of the 


battle, and of his en on the thighs; erer hen eee / 


: aſſertion. & Sick ao, EX. An „ 2 * ne 5 + das aL? 
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ever in moge but three thonſand talents; the 
magnificent: treaſures, Which accompanied, ne 
great king 8 ted, pte vious tothe battle, 

in the neighbouring city of Damaſcus. This in 
eſtimable booty as afrerwards ſeized. by ord 
Alexander who found in the campia booty more 
precious, the wife and daughters of Darius; his 


mother, Syſigambis, and, his infant ſon. / In aa 


age when priſoners of. war were ſynonymous with * 
_ ſlaves; Alexander behaved to bis royal. captives 
with: the:tenderneſs of a parent, blended; with :the * 
teſpect of à ſon. In his chaſte attention to Sta- 
tira, the faireſt beauty of the Eaſt, his conduct 
forms a remarkable contraſt with that of his, ad- 
mired Achilles, whom. he, equalled in valor, 


but far ſurpaſſed in bumanity.. Theſe: illpſtrious - b 


3 ee, reer. Se Js: contained how: . . 


The cap- 


tives and 


booty. 
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princeſſes bore theit own misſortunes with patience, | 


but, burſt jinto,gdreadful., lamentations, When in- 
formed by. an eunuch that he had ſeen. the mantle 
of Darius in the hands of a, Macedonian ſoldier. 
Alexander ſent to aſſure them, that Darius yet 
lived ; and next day viſited them in perſon .ag. 
cee by hee nen the en e 


een LEV | 2 it. e ene ee e 
Mi. Among other things . of e a tent of Darius. was 


found a casket of exquilire workmanship, adorned with jewels, It 
was employed to hold Darius's pertumes. — Alexander laid, [ 


ſe no perfumes but hall put inte it ſomething more precious. ” 
This was the Hiad of mn” corrected by Ariſtotle , and often 
mentioned by ancient wricers; 1 ix To vpe. es wes” ef the 
casket. ” Strabo, 1. 32 . 888. Plut. in Alexa. 
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ſtrate herſelf before the — to 
the cuſtom of the Eaſt; but hot knowing: the 
Ang as their trefs Was alike; Ihe turned to He- 
hende ke 


 rodfofion!© © You" fte not: tmadam! Ca; 


the king, * Hepheſtion is Hkewile Alexander . 


The Virtues of Alesander long conim,GH＋ͤ ce e 
pt with" his proſperity ; ; but he Was bever more 
e e pi: great, than after then büttle of Iſſus. 
Tue ty of Seh is Cela, chough inhabited b 
4 Green coloy ; had diſcovered uncommon zeal | 
in the cauſe of Darius! To puniſ\chis kdatutal 
ſtar from 'Greeee, Alexatder demanded 4 
a contribution from Solt; but, after the 
vietoy , he remirted this fine. Hnpehed by the 
mme generous magnanimity, he releaſed the Athel 
nat Faptives taken at the batt of the Granicus; 
a favor Which he hadNernly- refuſed, in che dawn 
of his fortune, e Dfita Bas; feveral Grecia 
umbaffadors were found annoy” the "captives: 
Alexander ordered them to be brought inte bis 


preſence. Theffalifcus and Dionyſodorus, the 


bebans, he inſtantly declared free, obſerving; 


that the misfortunes of their country juſtly entitled 
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| 2 * e * "the ory of TE P 
2 Ammon. — Marches into Aria. — Batile "Fat 
; i .} Gavgemels. - — - Darius betrayed and Slain. — Alex- 
a ander " prorſuer the _Murderers of Darius. — Bacs 
- tian and Serbian . ar. — Siege of the. Sogdian | 
F. ortreſs. — Surrender of. Chorienes. Tear Commutions 
in Greece — Checked by Autipater. — The Cauſe ; 
57 Cteſipbon and Hemaſibener. — Aſebiner ba- 
, witbed. Kon Staze 5 55 \ Greece, Fill Alexander 7 
n A P. 4 N Lig vid ae _— — His of | 
xXxXxXVII. Amanus, Darius was gradually joined by about 
Alexander four thouſand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this 
.  embaſly . feeble eſcort, he departed haſtily from Sochos, 
185 e purſued his march eaſtward, and croſſed the Eu- 
erl.. Phrates at Thapſacus, eager to interpoſe that deep 
A. C. 333. and rapid ſtream between himſelf and the con- 
. Alexander's inclination to ſeize the per- 
Fo fon of his adverſary could not divert him from the 
2 judicious plan of war, to which he immoveably 
| adhered. In a council of his friends, he declared 
+ | his opinion, , that i would be highly imprudent 
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thoroughly fabdyed, 
mould he be carrie 
lerity into Upper Aſia; * 
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cauſe, 


manded the ſea 
Europe, het 
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Alen. 


die es. 


the ene y oy 


the wir might be removed to 


the La 


<dxmonians Were open 


enemies, and the Athenians" doubtful | friends. 
| Having appointed governors of Oilicis "and Cele. 


Syria, he therefore” directed His march Touthward | 
9 the Phcenician coaſt. /-Aradus; 'Marathus,, 8 
and Sidon? readily opened their ga 
rians ſent. a ſubmiſſive en | 
luſtrious citizens, among whom was: e * % 


Azelmicus, 'their king, Who bad himſelf embarked. 


aſly- of db 


is. Ke Ty- 
| 0 . 


with Avtophradates in the Perſian fleet r 


bumbly informed Alexander, that the cg 
from Which they came, was prepared to obey 


commands. Having complimented tlie city md 
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the ambaſſadors, he deſired them to atcſuaint their 
| country men. 8 | that” he inter - 


ſhortly: to ent 
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2 from tlie humble condition of a "gardener to the throne o Siden. . 
Vid. Curt. 1. iv, . 1. Diodorus, 1. xvii. relates the ſume ſtory. 


as happening in Tyre. 


Arrian ſeemed* worthy of imitation, 


9 75 3 Arran ſays, that theſe ambafſudort were Fly ro Sie N 

= should ſeem that the king of Tyre was very United prince, 
and the government rather republican than monarchical. 

The reader may recollect, that Philip ſent a Baller 3 

to Atheas If. of the. e Suck” "uw: RO. were 
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Platarch, de Fortun. Alexand. translates 
the ſcene to Paphos. Amidft ſuch ee v 1087 ale of. 
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» VA v. "OY his, be intelli „the Tyrians 
nn. diſcovered equal firmneſs and prudence. A ſecond 
: embaſſy aſſurec Alexander of their unalterable re- 


Tyre. 


5 


ſpec, fes at the ſame time communicated to bim 


their determined reſolution that neither the Fer- | 


fans nor the Macedonians ſhould ever enter their 


1 walls. 1 This boldneſs appears remarkable in a na- 
tion of merchants, long unaccuſtomed to War — 


But the reſources. of their wealth and commerce 


- ſeem. to have elevated the courage, inſtead of 


Toftening the character, of the Tyrians. Their 


city, which, in the language of the Eaſt, was ſty led 
the eldeſt daughter of Sidon“, had long reigned 
queen of the ſea. The purple ſhell-fiſh, which is 


Jound in great abundance on their coaſt”, early 


; _ ave. 'them- poſſeſſion of that. lucrative trade; and 


5 confined chiefly, to the Tyrians the advantage of 

. © *xlothing the princes. and nobles in moſt, civilized 
* countries of antiquity . Tyre was ſeparated from 

. the continent by a frich-balf a mile. broad; its walls 
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 agtions,.... 


FP bold Tyre 1 was e as "ar ty; Yb a Fel 0 of 122 9 


B. C:. It was beſieged by Salmaneſar, 719 B. G.; and by Ne- 

beenden. $72 B. C. The tter took the place after a fiege of 
? 

« thirteen veare ; but the greater part of the inhabitants had pre- 


© | viously fled with their effects to a neighbouring island, and founded 


we 


: the city deſcribed in the text. Vid. Joſeph. 1. viii. e . ii. L 5 


cpp. xiv. et |. x. cap. oh. TH 

2 Imiah, xxiii. 1 1 Strabo, 1. Ek p. 527. . 

= Homer, Herodot. eto. .paſſirn, See likewiſe' yol. i. p. 336. 
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nience of its fituation, che &ApACIbufdeſs io e - Rata 15. 
bours, and the Tnduſtrious“ 11% enuity e #6 e 5 
ered it the*commercial capftak er! 4 45 de, e 
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Vorld. 8. magazines” were plevrifylly provides 47 „ 
with milftary And n naval fror Sand it Was pt / 7 X17! ars 1 1 
by numerous wag fkiffal' art fleers in lone; * 5 1 74 EY 


and iron ar 8 SH 5085 W n e e 5 35886 18 3 49408 
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ls gerefwitet fs form the 1 2 of 1 oo 121 „ 
the difficulty: of an undertaking,” which' ſeeinet Ne- "hemp. , 


ceſſary i in iefelf, and eſſentiaf to the ſucceſs of ftr ei. 1. 


more im Pörtatt "enterpriſes nh ſumulatecdd che 5 
activity ofa prince, who knew that, on man ener: 
1 gencies, "boldneſs is the greateſt” prudence; The Throws = 
_ firſt operation which he directed, Was to run 4 möge ar 0 
from the continent to the walls of Tyte, where tle . f 
| ſea was about three fathem deep. The "neeelfity 
of this meaſure aroſe from the imperkeckion ef kh „„ 
1 battering engines of antiquity, Which hack etfe 
power, except at ſmall diſtances“ On the ſide” "of. „ 
the continent, the work was carried on with great eee 
alacrity; but when the 'Macedonians' approached e 
the city; they were much incommoded by the | 
depth of water and exceedingly galled by darts and CE 
miſſile weapons from the battlements. The T. 
rians, likewiſe, having the command of the fed, 
annoyed the werkmen from their gallies, and re a 
tarded the completion. of their labors. To feſiſt 


theſe aſſailts} Alexander ereded; on the furtheſt 
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4 nd x.  hides-to reſiſt 1 

0 Sanchez of the enemy. This contrivance, 
Dee che ingenuit of his advetſaries ſoon 
n. modered; ineffequal.;- Having procured a huge 
5 5 5 1 bulk,.they, filed it ich ry twigs, pitch, ſulphur, 
3 And other combuſtibies. Toward the prow, — 
— , railgd: 285 maſts ach of which was armed with a 
„dul yard, from Whoſe extremities were ſuſpended 
"47 vaſticaldrons,; filled: with, whatever might add to 
_ ** =» the; Yioleoce ol che conflagration. Having pre- 
ed, this uncommon nf ſtrument ef deſtruction, 
they patieptly waited. 2 favorable Wind. '; The 
„„ A Was then towed iato the ſea by two galli s 
= 5 As ſhe approached the mole, the rowers ſet her - 
5 > ay and eſcaped by ſwimming: Tbe works of {he 
Macedonians: were ſpon throw into a blaze, The 

enemy, failing forth in boats; prevented them from 
uviſhing the flames; and the labor of many 
| ol weeks; was thus- in one day reduced to ruin? 
hs — Ibe perſeverance: of Alexander Was proof 5 
Ds Cer wy ſuch accidents. He immediately commanded new 
5 engines to be made, and a new mole to be raiſed, 
ſtronger and broader than the preceding. The. 
orders of a prince, ho directed every operation in 
perſon, and whoſe hodily toils exceeded thoſe of 
the meaneſt ſoldier, were always, obeyed with | 
Aacrity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abun : 
dance of Kone i nd tongs ta Au. 
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probable: fiction of his having conquered Arabia. 
| By. incredible exertions, the; male was Jatuldngth 
ſein Abd ebene eee 2 
The arrival af four thouſand Palop 76 
ſeaſonabh reinforced. Alzezander,.and:reived the - 


| rage. of, his ttoops , ekhauſted by 


came to oſſer thei 


which could, ſcascely N vel 
the Tyrians commanded the'iſea,,.. The. — - 
of. Lower Asia were joiged; by\the,navalddrem bl 
Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole 3 
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trabere. It: is Alexander „Vhoſe actions he. disfiguras- and renglers. 
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ys mere were cops dene e 


uur theſe perſevering iſlanders, though they pru· 
deutiꝶ declined an 


n qual combat Were forſaken 
ney er aby- their -aRivicy nor their ecurage: The 
ul and gallies*! ;:deſtiged to advance the batted. 


Ingcengines' againſt” their Walls; were aſſailed with 


*<ontinnal ſhowers" of ignited arr., and other: 
veapons;; ho peer ir Wich eculiar 


be wean to vers 


To — en bis 
dee neee / Phra of the Mace. 


Aon ians, and the animating? preſence of Alexander. 


Beſose the work cout. beta compliſhed; the enemy 
advanced i in covered veſſels, and cut the cables 
of the, bulks. employed in that laborious ſervice. 
Alexander commanded a ſquadron to advance and 
epel the Tyrians.” Yet even this did not facilitate 
the fewoval of the bar; for, the iflanders, being 
OX art divers, plunged. under water [and again 


«$3 23 „ . n n fx 13-40 r 
Tyes. was blocked. up with to: ae We ian aiſtinetly 
mention be number and ſpecies af ships ſent by each city or 
Province. From Macedoa there came, he ſays, n veſſel of fifty 
gars, TWrarorropoy g a {eircumftance | which proves that, on this 
wmergency. 7 Aale er, 475 en pains, to . Seas from a 
Wie Sl e e 15 n e „ 13 
Ant. Suck veel were 10 for this purpoſe, * were ee wee 
de e erg 46. . 


adrift 10 ds e Ay e us veg e e TY 1 8 I 
which were uſed inſtead of ropes: ** hic een. „ 
trivance the hvlks were ſecured in firm anchorage 5 5 YI 
the bank of ſtones was lembweck, and the een e 
8 angines Added to the v alls. CGCCCCͤC0˙'?n 5 
3 In this ebctrernity the Tyrians, 55 Rill- truſting, to. The Ty ; 
their courage, determined to attack the Cyprian free Ts 1 

ſquadron ſtationed at the mouth of the bande 4&4. 
which looked towards Sidon. The boldneſs of his I " 
deſign could only be ſurpaſſed by the elde — 
valor with whieh it was carried inte execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previouſly 


overed with ſpread. ſails, to conceal: their opera. © 
ions from the enemy. The hour of attack whs - b 
ed at midlday, at Which time the Greeks and  _ } 
Macedonians were uſually: employed in private al. — 
fairs, or the care of their bodies and Alexander | 5 l 


commonly retiret to his pavilion, erected neut the nt ene 4" 
| hirbout which looked towards: Egypt, The bet a0 3 
Lalling veſſels were carefully ſelected from ville eee, 1 y 
Whole fleet ad manned Withithe molt Expert © 105 1 
rowers, and the moſt reſolute ſoldiers ,-all inured = 
0 the fea; and well armed for ght. At Ffirſtthey 
came forth in a line, Bowls and ſilently; but having 5 
proceeded within ſight of the Cyptians ) they at 
once claſhed their bars, raiſed" a ſhout, and ad-. — 0 
Vanced abreaſt of each other to the attack. 7 55 
of the enemy's ſhips were lunk at che. firſt ſhi ck; 3 


een ee een e, nag . N * 19 7, : . . 9 3 
* 16/They conſiſted, Nays a} 9 10 e e n „„ 
a many [quadrirentes, . nnd 2 brigemes. See w olg. e 


tines 0 0 . „„ 1 


r Schewe Were; dahed 0 . Hines. 
4 AXXVIL, Alexander, Who had fortunately that day tarried 


fe Olymp, 
, cexti. 1. 


2” 6.332. On all ſides. Amidſt repeated aſſaults ee 


. 


1. THE. a 


but a ſhort time in his pavilion, was no ſooner in- 


+ - formed. of this deſpergte ſally, than, with admir- 


able, preſence of mind, he immediately ordered 
ſiuch veſſels as were ready, to bleck up the mouth 


of che haven, and thereby preyent the remainder | 


bf ſſhe Tyrian. fleet from joining their victorious 

EYE companions. Meanwhile, with ſeveral. quinquereme, 

and five trireme, gallies, haſtily prepared. he failed 
causa to attack the Tyrians. The beſßleged obſery- 

ing from their walls the approach of Alexander, 

2 ndeayoured;,, by ſhepts and; fignals!, to recal 

Their ſhips. They had ſcarcely changed their courſey 
When the enemy aſſailed, aden genderad 4 them 
Vilernicnable, Theen. ſaved, hemſelves,by fm. 

i 15 eme we ne e e . Ri | 


| Tyre taken The iſſue of, theſe naval operations: uo, | 


'by afſault 


Ate of Tyre, Vnawed by the boſtile fleet, che 
Macedauians no fearleſsly adyanced their engi 


5 days. the beſiegers diſplayed, the àrdor of enthu- 
3 bin „ the beſie gell the fury of ldeſpair. Fran 
5 i vel; * 20 7 ki 15 Berg VIV 1 nil E e li „ 0 
„ From che beginnings! ine aide of | the dete had. e. | 
22 almoſt at ety 4 5 the 1 11 [be e „ 


e 


10 parrigehtis. bel ne thence e + nec teln us, 
that „Tyre would be taken, but that it would be an Herovlean 
_ Alexander continued. throughout \ the, fſiegs:;.to employ the 
e ſuperſtition, At one 8 We die - ahat Apollo. was i 
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and. Macedonians, fought 5 1 a = 


enemy. By throwing ſpontoons acroſs, the braveſt 
ſometimes, paſſed over, even tothe batelements.. 


In other parts, the Tyrians, ſuccaſs fully employed 5 


books and grappling· jrons to remove the affailants; 
On thoſe W attempted ſcaling -ladders, they 


| poured: veſſels of. burning ſand, Which penetrated 5 
to the bone. The vigor of the attack was oppoſed 
by as; vigorous a reſiſtance. I he ſhock; of che 


| batterivg engines was. deadened by green i bides 


and lat of wool; and Whenever an ope peningg 
Vas effected, the braveſt combatants\advadcedits _ 
defend the breach? But time and fatigue, which _ 
bin ect: the vigor of the enemy, only confirmed 


the perſeverance of Alexander. On: the third day, 


- engines aſſailed the walls; and the fleet, divided 
into two ſquadrons, attacked: the oppoßte hars 
hours,. A wide, breach being effected, Alexanders 
Se the hulks, Which carried the engines, . | 


to retire, and others, bearing the fcaling-ladders, 


to. advance, that his ſoldiers: might enter the town”, © 
over. the ruins. The targeteers, headed by Ad 

; metus „ firſt mounted the breach. This gallant. 

commander Was Hain by; e but Aae. 5 


en hl 


3 . n f TY #7 N „ LE FL if” 
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| about to lee Tyre | and cat ine e 1 ary 
him with golden chains | to prevent his elopemept;_ mt another, 


Attexander' dreamed that a ſatyr playing | before him, long elugec 


| his graſp, but finally allowed. bimſelf : to de vaypht.” The angurs Wa 
, divided the word Taruteß, A, Sstyr, inte te ſyllables , "Zee. Tust 
1 Tyre” is thine. [By ch eourſe e, did ee * ; 


the world. 
go | 
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Ho 5 1 a1 7, „ who. was preſent wherever a eile 1 I 1 
1 XXXVILL, ately followed with the royal band of Compamiont. 
At the ſame time che Phœnician fleet broke into 
ee harbour of Egypt, and the Oy prisos into that 
=_ of Sidon. After their Walls were taken, the townl. 5; 2 
T men ſtill rallied,” and prepared for defence. The 
| length of the ſiege, and ſtill more the cructty of 
/ the Tyrians, Who having taken ſome Grecian 
8 1 from Sidon; butchered their crews on the 
„„ their wall; and threw-their bodies into the 
CR as, in ſight of the whole Macedonian army; 
N provoked the indignation” of Alexander, and exdf 
Fe the fury of the Victors. Eight thouſand 


* 


s were flainy thirty thouſand were reduceck | 
to, 1 . The principal magiſtrates, together 
with ſome Carchaginians who had come to Worſhif 
the gods of their mother-country, took refuge in 
the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They were faved 
by the clemency or piety of Alexander, who had 

5 br, loſt. Jour 1 men 13 this) obſtinate Rete of ; 
| ſeyen montbs We: 
Submit The conqueſt of „ was wowed oy the 


FE -  fubmiſon of the Ks oogapis 4 province of Judæa . 
* 


es: 7% PF hg 7 SY 
20 Curtivs, 1 iv. 0. iv. au. . chat fifceen, houſed. Tyrigns 
Here ve by. welt Siuonian brethren, , who clandeſtinely. em. 
barked them in their ships, and tranſported them to Sidon. 
Tunis _ circumſtance, omitted .by. Arrian , | derives ſame ; probability, 
from, the vigorous reſiſtance which = vineteen years afterwards, 
Titre , again made to the arms, of Bae . od a | 
b. 702 — 7. 5 ««ö%O OD Rs BOET t 
het Arrian , 1. ii. p. 44 —50. 
toe All „ hiſtorians | of) Alexander ' are. blen ee vis 


gd to — nl ble exitaatdinary W 8 there, 


ö mediately asked his maſter , We Why. he, whom all the e a 
t 


TH * HIST FO 


Bur in che road 1 to PRs 0 1 . c * 1 5 
the conqueror was interrupted by the ſtrong city n 
of Gaza, ſituate on a high hill, near the confines bemets 5 
of the Arabian deſert **. This place, diſtant abont er ory 
two. miles from the ſea, and ſurrounded by matſbes 

or a deep ſand, which rendered it dxtremely di. | 
cult of acceſs, was held for Darius by the loyalty EY 
of Batis*?, an eunuch, who had prepared to reſiſt . 
Alexander by biring Arabian troops, and by 
de ſcribed by Tofephvs |. * 4. 0. vil. Tunis fory RE - Invented b/ the 
patriotio vanity” of the Jewi, is totally «inconſiſtent *with-- the 


narrative of Arrian , copied, in the tent, As all Paleſtine, excepe. te > 
Gata, had ſubmitted 72 his, arms, 5 Ta ler ND rue Hanau 5 j $8 x : ; 


5 rover non, / „  Alexatider had no occaſion to - march „„ 
. ers Jeruſalem. Tn converſation between Alexander, „„ 


menio, and the higb - prieſt - Jadduah as related by Joſephus: 3 is 
| likewiſe contradictory. to the beſt· authenticated events in the . 
reign of Alexander. When the. bigh- prieſt approached. tu im- 
Plore the clemeney of the ronquietor” , 2 © Alexander ty |fays the 
Lewie hiſtorian," - proſtrated himſelf before that venerable oa. 
man ; an action! Which ſo much... ſurpriſed Parmenib; that be im- 


udored should himſelf adore- the high-prieft of the Jews; ne 
win appear in the ſequel, . that Alexander did. not reyujre/ this 


mark of reſpert ( the: Tgaxuimeu V4. tin long after the period” al. 


* 


| Juded to by Jolephus : neither could he be accompanied by the 
3 as that writer alleges; much leſs could the high- i 7 
prieſt, with propriety, have requeſted Alexander--to permit —_— 
Jews, ſettled in Babylon and Medea, the free exereiſe of theie | 
religion „ before that prince bad conquered thoſe counttles , or „ 
even paſſed the. Euphrates. - See this ſubject. farther examined 55 2 
in Moyle's Letters, yol. ii. p. 418. and in rams e | 
Hiſtoriens d' Alexandre, 7. 65 . „ J „ 
Erxaurn de me wg er Aryunrov es Keen am, eur 2120 CF 
T1 enn. © It is the laſt inhabited place on "the road er „„ bo on 
Phcenieia to Egypt, on the skirts of the deſert,” EE i „ 4 
0550 3:00 Kg” ther 0, vi. "calls him. Belis 3 bean, 1. 1 & oil 
 Bahamoſhe, n 1 gk YEE IN e . „ 0 29 g 


0 1 4 =. . providing copic magazines. The Macedonian, 
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engineers declared their opinion that Gaza \ 


125 im pregnable. But Alexander, unwilling to incut 5 
die diſgrace anch danget of leaving a ftrong fortreſs = 
behind him, commanded a rampart to be raiſed 


on the ſouth fide of the wall," which ſeemed leaſt 


ſecure againſt an attack. His engines were ſcarcely -- 
etected, when the [garriſon made a furious fally, 
and threw them into flames. It required the pre- 


ſence of the king to ſave the rampart, and to 


i prevent the total defeat / of the Macedonians. Ty 


Warned by a heavenly admonition ** , he had 


5 hitherto kept beyond the reach of the enemy 4 
darts; and when the. danger of his troops made 
him forget the divine omen, a weapon, thrown 


from a catapult, pierced his ſhield and breaſt plate, 


and wounded. bim in the ſhoulder. Soon after- 
Wards the engines, which had been uſed. in the 
ſiege of Tyre, arrived by ſea. A wall of incredible 
height and breadth ** was run entirely round the 


city ; the : Macedonians raiſed their batteries; the 


miners were OAT: at the foundation; breaches a 


1 Oi en the neee z it should ſeem that . 
Fame: perſons who e . ee * een "io" pea 'of 


them... 2 . 


N 
2% While Alexander was frerificing, A bird of prey 10 fall a 
none on his head. According to Ariſtander, the ſbothſuyer, 
this prodigy nite that the City thould be taken, but he. 
Alexander would be expoſed to danger in the ſiege.” fb 
L --35 Eupog ut. 45 Jus Sadie des bs tg ro deeg TMITHKOVTO RO Sable we: | 
- ©. Two - furlongs: An; . breadth» two hundred and Akty 155 5 
2 „ but the text is abſurdly erroneous. Was Eh gs C3; 
e "Crovougy xt HAY veel GAY opuoTojurvun. Arrian; p. 61. -This 
was an e expedient, une. uſed only on rome emergencies. 


7 * F 
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re effected; 85 indi; 1 ter repeated aſſaults, e'0 nA bo 5 | 

city vas taken by erm. When their Wall was XXX . Ke: 

undermined, and their gates in poſſeſſion of the 1 

enemy, the iohahitants ſtill fought” deſperately,” ES 

and, without loſing ground i, periſhed” to 4 man. . 15 W253 
Fheix ' wives aud children were enflaved; nd 3 


* 


ing repeopled from the nei ghbouring: "8 

err el as a E 95 arms 5 reſtrain th - 

_ incurſions of the Arabs. e 5 an __ 
The obſtinate reſiſtances! of ths oblcath mel EDO 


of Gaza, Was contraſted by the ready ſubmiſſion on e 1 
ok the celebrated kingdom of Egypt. In ſeven — .- 
days march, Alexander reached the maritime city ut 
of Peluſium, to Which he had previouſly ſent che © 2. 135 
fleet, with an injunction carefully to examine — 
neighbouring coaſts, lakes, and rivers. His de © 
ciſiye victory at Iſſus, the ſhameful flight of Darius 
the recent ſubjugation of Syria and Phenicia, to-' %ͤͤͤ⏑õ0;ĩèͤ 
ther with the actually defenceleſs ſtate of Egypt 5 1 
{Mazaces' the ſatrap of that large Province having 
ne Perſian; and ſcarcely any regular troops = 
opened a ready paſſage to the wealthy capital of 
Memphis. There, Alexander was received as-ſover-' 
eign, and immediately afterwards} acknowledged 
by the whole nation; a nation long accuſtomed — _. 
to fluctuate” between one ſervitude and „„ 
always ready ' to obey the firſt ſummons of an | 
invader, and ever willing to betray him for 4 
ner maſter?” Grateful for his untxatupled ſucceſs, . 


37 Ka 1 "mavres abr Axl, 00 lea ge axle. . „ 4 
The higheſt pauegyrie, being the very words * applied by Fi Wo 0 5 
e al r to thoſe” Who fell” at — e 


| Ae 


LED 


V5 


| e tinually occupied with the thoughts, not only of 
extending, but of improving, his conqueſts, the 


A „ rn band at en che Feyptiar 
Vr gods, and celebrated in that city gymnaſtic nd, 
* muſical games, which were adorned by Grecian; 
artiſts, accompanying him for that ere ; 
Haviog placed ſufficient garriſons both in Mem- 
phis and Peluſium, he -embarked. with whe 700 
| mainder of his forces, and il . | 
Canopus % OFT . ap ah | 
+ FO this place, ee 3 e e 1 5 | 
25 cupation for his policy, 1 in a country Where there 
aas no opportunity for exerciſing; his valor. Con- 
f 


+.» » firſt glance of his diſcerning eye perceived What 


; the boaſted wiſdom: of Egypt had never been able 
5 to diſcover. The inſpection of the Mediterranean | 
1 coaſt, of the Red Sea,, of the Lake Marœotis, and 
1 the various branches of the Nile, ſuggeſted the 
deſign of founding. a- city, which ſhould -derive.,, 
from nature only, more permanent advantages 
than the favor of the greateſt princes can beſta wr. 
| Fired with this idea, he not only fixed the ſitua- 


tion ed eee Rich wu intended Spied 
N 5 2 7 e 2 OT „ „ £443 See my EE rf 55 
* Arrlan p. dt, et er . 101 Nu FC vel 


2», Egypt. fays Baron Tote, who. teen e das, | 
with the eye '* an engineer and a ſtateſman, „ Was et 85 
_ . rbunite the commerce of Europe , Africa, and the Indies. | 5 
nood in need of n harbour, vaſt, and of eafy noceſs.” a 


| ptoper fituation was diſtant twelve leagues from the river, and 
1 in the heart of a deſert. 'On this ſpot, which none but 4 great i 
1 genius could have diſcovered , „ Alexander built a city- „Which ; 
: " 2 to "oh Nile . Ly nayigable cagal., - became the eee 


deferib 9 


f : EL Fo 


. mouths of the Nile afford neither of thefe advantages the only 
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Aeteibäl che, circuit of ies, Walks, and alhgted 6 a 
the ground" for its ſquares} pores rg and ren 
= CCC Such Was the ſagacity of bis choſee, | 
15 that within the ſpace of twenty years, Alexandria 
: | roſe to diſtitigniſhed eminence among the tities of 9 5 
, Egypt and the Eaſt, and chte three in 
ſubſequent ages of antiquity; the principal bend 3 
union; the ſeat of correſpondence and comtnerce, 5 „ 
among the civilized nations of the cart. 
In Egypt, an inclination ſeized Allsauder to Alexander 
traverſe the ſouthern coaſt of the Mediterranean, vis on 
that he might viſit" the revered temple and oracle 3 
of Jupiter Ammon. This venerable ſhrine Was one. 
ſituate in a cultivated ſpot of five miles in diameter, 2 5 
_ diſtant about fifty leagues from the ſea, and riſing 3 
with the moſt attractive beauty amidſt the Tandy 0 
_ deſerts of Lybia. Among the African and Afiatic 
nations, the oracle of Ammon enjoyed a ſimilar | 
authority ti that which Delphi had long held in 9 
Greece; and, perhaps, the conqueſt of the Eaſt | 
could not have been 25 eaſily” nt i 
Alexander; had he not [previoi oy obtained the , 
ſanction of this : venerated! \ ſhrine!) Guided by 
prudence, or impelled by curioſity, he firſt pro- | 
ceeded two hundred miles weſtward,; along che „„ 
coaſt to Fartetonius, through a deſolate. 1 : 


17711 
94 


of nations, tlie metropolis of add Tne — os 
of the earth. till . reſpect its ruins, heaped up by eee + 240139} 
and which require. but tne operation of a 'beneficent hand in 6154 48 
| reſtore the boldeſt edifice which the human mind vver dared do w_ 29 36 56% 
ceive. M&6m. du Baron de Tote, & * v i N 44% 
"BM Arkan, . [7 ſub init. 3 a 
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n Fm Ho ahroboldly nan. 


other object. that might Greg his SOUR, or TORY 


bi and olives, The fountain; which was the ſourc 
orf this fertility formed not che leaſt - curioſity of 


AAV. trated towards the ſouth, into the; midland terti- 


tory ; deſpiſing the Hanger of traverſing an ocean 
of land, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 


this gloomy ſcene. of uniform ſterility *' Fr The 
fuperſtition of the ancients believed him to Dee 


been conducted by ravens, or ſerpents; which, 


without ſuppoſing a miracle, may, agreeably to 
the natural inſtinct of animals, have ſometimes. 


5 bent their courſe, through the deſert, towards 


well watered and fertile ſpot , covered with palms 


the place. It was: gtd $3 cool at mid. day, 


and warm at mid-night; and“, in the 1 intervening 
time, regularly, every day, underwent all the in- 
termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent 
territory: produced. a foſſile ſalt, which was often 
dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as cryſtal. 


The. prieſts of Ammon incloſed it in boxes of | 


palm: tree, and beſtowed it, in preſents, on kings 
and other Hluſtrious! perſonages ; ſuch ſalt being 
| regarded as purer than that procured, from ſea- 


5 Water, and therefore preferred for the purpoſe 


Alexander * 
ſettles the 
govern- 
ment of 
Egypt 


of: ſactifioe, by perſons curious in a wor- 
ſhip * 


\ Alexander admired, the nature of Fa FEY con- 


| ſulted the oracle concerning the ſucceſs of his ex - 
pedition, and received, as was univerſally reported, 


3T Arrian, p. 5$F, et b g · acer, L . & vl. , 22h 
en Arrian , Wü. 5 3 
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4 very e aver Hair | . 

his purpoſe” at the tem! ple 615 \ mary 18 eturn ied 
to Memphis, in order kay to i Fr A Fairs © 'of 
Egypt. The inhabitants That country Were Ya 
inſtated in the enjoy ment 'of Mic ancient” religi 
and laws. TWO Egy ptians were appointed, to, ad 
miniſter the civil 20 Vegtleld; "but the 17 55 


arriſons, 1 lexander rudently intrulke fo. the 


command of his mo E confidential FOE pas W 


| policy. alike” Tecatumended . by the firength Ry 
importance of the country , and dy the * 
temper of its "inhabitants, pings. i 
The Macedonians had now. extended" thei arms 
over Anatolia, _ Carmania, Syria, and | 
countries "which anciently : formed the ſeat "PE 
and empire, and which actually compoſe the 
ſtrength and centre of the Turkiſh power. Pat 
Darius (after all hopes of accommodation. 


vaniſhed with a conqueror who demanded uncon- 


1 ge 2 8 


— 18 22 
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#1 4 ir; 54 
Jarius 0 


lets, an 10 

army. from 

his 19 
. 


prov 


ditional ſubwiſſion to bis clemency 1 till found | 


+4. 344 F ” RT. ©þ 8: 
„ Vid. : Flut. F Alexand. v. 680, The prieſt „ 5 prophet * 
meant to addreſs Alexander by the affectionate title. of, nora 
child, fon; but not being "ſufficiently acquainted” with 


Greek tongue, he aid „ 7% dog „ fon' of Jupiter. % 
_ wretched blunder were founded Alexander's pretenſions to di- 


vinity. Plut. ibid. et Zonar. Annal. i. p. 134. The fictions of 


Curtius are inconſiſtent with, ATI ee vim e I, 1Xyibs, | 


p. 1168. A ; #% ' . 


Ei 5 þ 


3+ Arrian ns; that. the 1 Gans: to Ns imitated; the 


jealouſy of Alexander reſpeoting Egypt. genfible of the tempta- 
tions of the governors of that province to tevolt, they appointed, 
not ſenators, but men of the equeſtrian order, to be Ty 
of Egypt, Artian „ 

35 In this, ; Arrrian and Curtivs. agree. Tue e benen 
Alexander and Darius are differently expreſſed by theſe writers. 


M2 
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in 
FRE 


5 8 | n 2 24 


p. W in bis _— vinces , wum Gitan, | 
* Korolan, and the wide extent of territory. between 


e the Caſpian an a the Jaxartes. Not only the ſub- 


g 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jiects of the empire, baut the independent tribes in 
5 remote regions «Which i in ancient and modern 
times have. ever been the abode of courage and 
Og , rejoiced in an opportunity. to ſignalize 
their, leſs yalor. At the firſt ſummons , they 
poured down into the fertile plains of Aſſyria, and 
| fare the army of Darius Tar beyond any pro- 
portion of forge; which he had hitherto collected. 
e leagwhile, Alexander having received con- 
fideriible; reinforcements from Greece, Macedon , © 
| and Thrace, purſued his journey eaſtward from 
. paſſed the Eu hrates at Thapſacus**, 
\ boldly ſtemmed the rapid ſtream of the 7 5 5 ; 
1 baſtened to meet the enemy in Aſſyria. Darius 
bad pitched his tents on the level bauks of the 
Bumadus , near the obſcure village of Gaugamela ; 
but the famous battle, which finally decided the 
empire of the Eaſt, derived its name ſrom Arbela, 
a town in the ſame province, ſixty miles diſtant | 
from the” ai better e * 1 la 
een | 


W both Anas accounts; which are Oey wenka: with . 

bother, there are internal marks of fal8houd. 

3s Darius had intruſted the defence of the paſs to Mazacus; 
vnn a body of cavalry, of Which two thouſand were Greeks. 
But on the | firſt intelligence of Alexander's approach , Maza- 
cu abandoned his e ot hae "Arey" off his forces. | Artian » 
P. $0904 © 

37 This POR which is aloe by Arriau, could frartely have 
: ee Rl to a1 but a Obel. TBE! Arrian , r. 131. 
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Ander Was" ore dBi e that's 
fn ſome bodies of the enemy's horſe® | 


ſs & 
— » 
CESS s £4. Or 


* 0% 4 * 
wt a; 


not / diſcover their numbers! Upon this Hen 


| gence ho mürehed for ard in order of battle; biit 
bad not proceeded far ;"when” he was Wet 5 50 
ſcouts,” Who having penetrated deeper into t 
country; or examined With greater accurac 
acquathoel? him that the Hoftile aw 64 


ly exceeded a thouſand: This news made” | bim 5 


alter his meaſures. The heavy armed 
were commanded to flacken Abet p zee, t the 
head of che royal eshort, the | Peebnians,” ant 
auxiliaries, | Adewanide zH. it with Rick Edhviey., 
that ſeveral” of 'the Barbarians fell into his 
Theſe priſoners gave him very alarmin ecewgtb 
of the aerree of Darius, who went yy 
within a few howj 

to a million of Hoot; forty” thoufarid' höffe, two 
hundred armed charzets and fifteen elephaäts Hoch | 
the eaſtern banks of the Indus. Gthers exag: 
4 gerated (if indeed it 
more method and probability, reducing” the in- 
fantry to fix hundred thoüfand, and raiſing the 


march. 2288180 wadde it ane nt ; 


Their 
numbers. f 


g- 
was an 'exaggerition )'with' 


Cavalry to a hundred and forty-five thoufand??*," 


But all agreed, that the preſent army Was Fre eatly 
more numerous, and compoſed of more warlike, 
: nations', than chat which had foug ht . Iſſus oy 

e Arrian 9 110 Dit d bie 5 204 


39 Curtius, I. iv. 6. xil. Ali. edit. Gener. The ente 680 
Uierept in the other editions. * 
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| Examines, manded. a balt,. he. encamped oi ber to > give 155 
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fortified by a. good increagbment, he left in it the 
Gck. and. igfirm, together with all the -baggage ; 
and, on the, evening of the fourth day, prepared 

to, march againſt the enemy, with the effective part 
of his army, which was ſaid to conſiſt of forty. 
thouſand. infantry, and ſeven thouſand bhorſe, un- 
imbered with any ching but their proviſions: 
and armor, The march was. undertaken at the 
| ſecond watch. of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining battle in the morning, might enjoy the 
important advantage of bavin gan entire da before 
chem to rap the full fruits of their expected i 

victory... About half way between the hoſtile 
camps, ſome ,eminences,; intercepted the view of 
J. army. Having aſcended. the riſing ground, 

; exander firſt beheld the Barbarians, drawn up 
in battle · array, and perhaps more ſkilfully mar- 
ſhalled tha he had reaſon to apprehend. Their. 
appearance, at leaſt, immediately- determined him 
to change his firſt, reſolution. He again com- 
manded a halt, ſummoned aj. council of war, and, 
different. meaſures. being, propoſed, acceded to the 
ſingle opinion of Parmenio, who adviſed. that the 
foot ſhonld remain ſtationary. „ until a; detachment; 
of horſe | had bee the field of ROT = duet end 


/ | „ ous Mar 517% . r "ett i iin d e * 


* 'Tyy weopory moor iv To £pyov. err waa, 5 .. wade? 


| Se of future action. Aran, b. LY . ; 


Wa big men gelt and: refreſhment. . His camp beiog 


Alexander, whoſe conduct Was equalledi by 
courage, and both ſurpaſſed⸗ by his ucfivitye bes + 

perſon; Ar due. 2 
head of his light en e Ae neee 


a examined the 5 5 8. o wa 


formed: thoſe important duties in 


returned with une rity 
hb his captains, and encouraged 


Meanwhile, Datins perceiving the enemy's ap- 
proach/, kept his mem prepabe aer ce det 


withſtanding the great lengelv of the ptaim f he was 


er for- parade than battle, 
were Banked on einher PP nh by the Greek 


5 772111 OS 208; 21005 „ 


. my 42 apr args x. erte 15 ee erer, 5 Ho. 
commanded. his 220 to ſup and , Arrlun. pl. 95 


does not well agree with what” is 4045 . 57. e AA ori un 
Sd Geben; , That the coldiert dsc boch but en 


ch. Their ee gare, with his : 
aa to wer reid amd wefle lb ene Na to | 


obliged to contract his front, ànd farin in dye lines, . 
each of which was extremely deep. Act | 
the Perſian cuſtom, the king as a the-centrs | 
of the firſt line; Hurrodinded; by che princes of tbe 
blood, and the great! officers of his court; and __ 
| ſended by his borſe andfoot-guarts;-amounting e 
Hifroorr | nent 3 wem Theſe ſplendict 


armor. I haw therefore: ;ſipplies the word |; proviſions. >; 


Both Arrian (loc. citat.), and Curtius, I. iv. 0. xiit. 0 ** 
*nighn t3 


Parmenio exhorted Alexander to attack Xo enemy ip th 
aj 


to which the king anfwered, kunt Be ned La Th U 
4 to ſteal the victory: » an auser“ wobtby of hie maguanimiity/- 


and his prudence ; ſinee the; day aqd; the, light - ware more favore , 


able to the full me and diſplay. of his ſuperior | Skill and 


courage. TEE 
; | M 4 
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nine 


r watlike 8 tl 


mn, e . ws whole. army. The riglit wing 


Fong 


XS 


»abfted. of the Medes ras: rigid neren | 
andi Saczg tl left was chiefly occupied by the 
Hactrians. Ferſi er eee ben The various 
1 immenſe hoſt were differ- 


ently armed with ſwords, ſpears, clubs, and 


hatchets; while the horſe and foot of each diviſion; 
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vere / promiſeuouſſy / hlended, rather from the reſult. 
of accident, than by: ther direction of deſign. The 
armed. chariots: ſronted the firſt line, whoſe centre 
was/farthar defended by the elepbants. Choſen 


F” Iquedrens.;of Scythian, Bactrian, and Cappado- 


ry advanced before either wing, prepared 


: net the «cpa eee cg 1 _— 


Who re- 


main all 


night un- 


der arms. 


the enemy in flank and rear. l co 1 ad; | 
The paexpeced approach ah kene des i, 
ſight of his tents . prevented Darius from fortifying 

the wide:extent of his camp; and, ag he dreaded a 
nocturnal aſſault, ſrom enemies who often veiled: 


their deligng in darkneſs, he commanded his men 


Alex- 
ander's _ 
order ok 
battle; 


tg remain all night under arms. This unuſual 
meaſure, the gloomy ſilence, the long and anxious 


3 pectation, together with the fatigue of a reſtleſs 
night, diſcouraged the whole army, but inſpired 
double terror into thoſe. who had witneſſed the 
miſerable diſaſters on the "Hanks of the Granicus 
and 8 


At day bteak, 3 dicpoled bis troops i in 


a manner ſuggeſted by the ſuperior numbers and 


43 4 IS 2 Nel ie 
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ow order of A e 12 main body conſiſted 


N PTR” * 


in front, another; by only facing to the right r- 
left; might take them in flank. Skilful archers 
and darters were poſted at proper intervals, as af. 


1 cen haavyis OY e 


va above ſixteen — re — ys 


part formed into one line, behind 4 — 
he placed the heavy- armed men j reinforeed by his 


| tangeteers, wich orders, that When the outipreads! 
ing wings of the enemy prepare ec 
flanks and rear of his firſt line, the ſecond ſhould 
immediately wheel to receive them”. The cavalry! 
and light infantry were ſo diſpoſed on the wings, 


to attack the 


chat while one part reſiſted the ſnock of the Perſians: 


fording the beſt defence againſt the armed chariots, 


L which (as Alexander well knew) muſt immediately 
become uſeleſs, whenever their m en 


Were eee CTT. 

Having thus arranged the feverat' ths | | Mien 
ander with equal judgment led the whole in an 
oblique direction towards the enemy left; a ma- 


nceuvre which enabled the Macedonians to ad 
cContending at once with ſuperior-numbers. When 


his advanced battalions, notwithſtanding their 
nearneſs to the enemy, ſtill ſtretched towards the 


right, Darius alſo An his left, till fearing that 


by continuing this movement his men ſhould be 
drawn gradually off the plain, he commanded the 
Scythian ſquadrons to advance, and prevent the 
i extenſion of the hoſtile line. Alexander 
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Arrian „p. 60. The pe een * ene by wen 
as deſcribed .in the text. . | 
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of attack, 
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Battle of both parties 'were- reinforced , and the Barbarians: 


Gauga- 


mela. 


Olymp. 


exii. 2. 


A. C. 331. 
Qttober. 
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finally repelled! The armed chariots then iſſued 
forth — violence; but their appear- 


aude only was formidable; for the precautions 
— by mee rendered their aſſault harm 


Darius next moved his main body, but with 
ſo little order, that the horſe, mixed with the in- | 


fantry; advanced, and left a vacuity in the line, 


which his generals wanted time or vigilance to 


ſupply. Alexander ſeized the deciſive moment, 
add penetrated into the void with a wedge of 
ſquadrons. He was followed by: the neareſt ſec- 
tidns: of the phalanx, who ruſhed forward with 


y aces dies lite: to ** + 
' xXXVUt: them. An! equeſtrian: combat enſued, - in which 


loud: ſhouts , as if t they: had already bee d Jude 


enemy. In this part of the field, the victory Was 


. = doubtful; after a feeble: refiſtance;.the 


- Barbarians gave way; and the +446 att 
Darius Was foremoſt in the flight. 1 125 eb 


he battle, however, was not yet” Fa . 


7 


The more remote diviſions of the phalanx, upon 


receiving intelligence that the left wing, com- 
manded: by Parmenio, was in danger, had not im- 
mediately followed Alexander. A vacant ſpace 
was thus leſt in the Macedonian line, through 
vhich ſome ſquadrons of Perſian and Indian horſe 


e fe ed with celerity, and advanced to the hoſtile 


f eee Tor ir uu. « . fled aaa, ne 


0 . Arriau, t 69. 12” 
4s The words of Arrian are, v ary: r . 


| ( viz, the ſections on the left), mywyovro, art To tbuyule- 


i 
a; 


ap“. I was: then that Alexander derived bat 


in EI TORY: o ER 1 


order of battle. Ther heavy - armed troops and tar. 


geteers, which he had HMiſfully poſtedd 5 
Phalanx, ſpeedily: faced about f, adxanced withcas 


rapid ſtep aud attacked the 


an baval ry 


already entangled among the heated beser g 


thus ſurpriſed, were deſtroyed, or 


or put. to. 


Meanwhile, the danger of his, leſt wing. reouliod} : 


Alexander from the. purſuit. of Darius. Ia ad- 
vaneing againſt, the enemy's right, che was met / by 
the "Parthian 4 lodian;,. and Perſian: hockey i; Who/ 
a, . Kas Teivry uf 
07% 70 dis xe 0 — r TE Iv d riyeg, . ng IIecaung , 
wg ent ru cru r Mae dev νν, eto. The learned” Guiß 


chardr's commentary is ingenious;, but ſcarcely warranted” by 


the tent. Les © ſections de la droite de Ia  phalange” ayant* 


donns en meme temps que les Peltaſtes, les autres ſections, dul! 


$toient par Voblique- plus ou moins en arrière, tacherent auſſi 9 
marcher en avant, et de charger Pennemi: Mais les“ troupes de 

Ia droite des Perſes, voyant le fort du combat” au centre, 1 
preſſerent toutes vers det endroit de la ligne, en ſe pouſſaut mus! 
tuellement, et 1a foule. embatraſſa tellement; les foldars de tal 


phalange, qu'il leur fut alors © impoſſible de s'avancer. Sut ces” 


entrefaites, Alexandre, pour ſe faire jour, ſe jetta ſur 8 der- 
risres de ſes ennemie. En meme temps la nouvelle de Ia fuite de“ 
Darius, et de la deroute de toute ſa gauche #'6tant repaudue, 1 
conſternation devint générale. L'effet en fut ſintzuller 5 les Perſes fo" 
voyant coupés, dans leur retraite, par les refcadrogy/ Alexandre! 
qu'ils avoient à dos, chercherent a ſe ſauber, meme à travers la 


ella earned, Allvagtages from bis | judicious 0. r 


n 
10 rain 1 
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phalange, lie ſe jetterent à corps perdu ſur elle, Quoſque de vingten 


quatre de hanteur , elle ne put reſiſter au poids de cette maſſe, 
8a . gauche étant alors plus chargde que mu droite, lee ſections 


de celle-ci pouſſerent en- avant, et wobſerverent pate que depuis 


Ia troiſième ſectian , la gauche reſtoft en arriere. II en befulta⸗ 
que la phalange fe, ſepara, due ſa droite savanta à la pourfuite? 
de ennemi, et que des, corps -nombreux de cavalerie et Of 
fanterie, qui avoient été au centre Perſan, entrötent tout-a-oodj 
par la crevaſſe , et -pouſTerent;; juſques derrire la ligne des | Mack» 
denlens, 5 See Memoires Milltaires d. av. P. 221. iÞ 
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| om with the lofs of five hundred men. be deſtroyed- 


panions.: fell; Hephroſtion; 'Crenvs , aud Metidas;, 
were wounded. Having at! length diſſipated this 
doud'sf cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack che 
font in that wing! But the buſineſs was already 
effected, chiefly by: the Theſſalian horſe; and no- 
thing remained to be done; but to purſue the 
| figitives une te render gry ris as decifivens 
Conſe, e eee to adi leaſt extrayightt- AEchrwnes; £ 
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toy reyes pet of; Shox b eee Rane ee never 


TO n.... tout cor whe 
+4 Soldiers nr ee n We . than with the 

e of their art, have often teſtified a juſt ſurpriſe, that the 
battles of the ancients should be deſcribed with an order, perſpi- 
euity, and circumſtantial minuteneſs , which are not to be found in 
the military writers of modern times. Scholars have endea- 
voured to explain this difference „ by: obſerving the immenſe dif- 
proportion, in point of dignity and abilities, between the military 
 "kifſorians- of modern Europe, and thoſe of Greece and Rome. 
ut che diffleulty will be better ſolved , by reflecting on the 
. into the art of war dy the change aof arms's + 
which, in military operations, form the pivot on which the 
Whole turns. 1. From the nature af Are arm „ modern battles 
are involved in ſmoke and confufon. 2. From the lame cauſe, 
modern armes otcupy a much greater extent of ground, and 

| | begia- $0: {ave pe; enen greater diſtances ; which renders it more 
_ * difficult to ' obſerve and aſcertain their mancuvres. 3. The im- 
menſe train of artillery , ammunitian, etc. required in the pra- 
tige of modern war, gives à certain be pete to our armen e 

f which renders it impoſſible: to perform, without great danger 5 
thoſe rapid evolutions in fight - of an enemy, which ſo often 
decided the battle of the ancients, With us, almoſt every thing 
nente on the judicious choice of ground, à matter requiring 
military genius, ene eee the War wax . 

rigal-- deſcription; + wi6 SF); t8r5 ir; 

In the e . Oreeke and Romans, the eee 
difproportion between the. nn eon the” fide of the 


3 ee in in numbers to 0 HA * 
diſpute bis dominion in the Eaſt, The invaluable — 
provinces of Babylonia, Suſiana, and Perſis, with 
their relpective capitals of Babylon Sula; and 
Perſepolis formed the prize of his ſkill and 
valor. Alexander had not yet attained the ſum- 
mit of his fortune, but he don already MY 
beight of his renown **. The burning of the 


ee palace of Perſepolis”* „ to retaliate the ravages 


ictors and o the | e Aber Leite em I | 
8 nature of their arms. Their prineipal weapons, being not © miſlile, 
but manual * armies could not begin to act till they nad 4 
proached ſo nearly o each other 1 that the conquered. una 
themſelves cut off from all poſſübility of retreat. in modern 
| limes, the uſe of fire-arms (which often renters ine action klei 
more bloody) furnishes the defeated party with various means of 
retreating with conſiderable, ſafety, The ſphere of military. 
action is fo widely. extended in modern times „ that before, the 
victors can run over the ſpace which ſeparates. them. from the 
0 vanquished, the latter may, fall back, and proceed with. little. Joſs - = 
beyond. their reach . and should any village » hedge, ravine, et. oj \- 
be found in their Way, may often check the ardor of the bun- — 
fuers. Upon thele conſiderations „the invention of gunpowder | 5 
may be laid to have Caved the effuſion of human "blood... 
Equeſtrian engagements ( ſince the principles on which... cavalry. 
act remain nearly the ſame in every age) are till diſtinguished by 


.  firilat circumſtances to thoſe, which appear ks extraordinary; jm . 
the battles of antiquity. —_ 3 
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22 be 
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3 Tne gold and ſilver found in. 1 cities LA” Pee 55 
thirty millions ſterling ; the jewels. and other precious ſpoil, be- 

longing to Darius , ſufficed » according to Llutarch , te 10 

twenty | thouſaud | mules, and five Dy camels, | 1 in 

Alexand. | - 1 

40 ter the battle of re ogy many, of A ede ala. 3 

: as will appear in the text , deſerve the higheſt, praiſe but, before ; 
that period, few of them can be juſtly blame. af. 85 


e Arrian, 1. ini. p. 66. Plut. in Alexand. et Strabo , 1. 16. 
'Y 502, | 90 with Arrian 2 e the teen un d- 
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4 4 f. f Nerzes in Groves; fordeitie fiat indication of 
m. His being overcome by too much proſperity. "To 
| Speak. the moſt favorably. of this tranſaction, an 
_ anndiſtinguiſhing! reſentment made him forget that 
me deftroyed his . palace, not that, of his ad- 
5 verſaty. AE Wett vt e 
RW fertlement' of bis Mp Ad ektenſivh 
of Darius, wondveſts, and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, 
tutoſe independent mountaineers, Who, inhabiting 
the weſtern frontier of Perſia, had ever defied the 
Perſiau power, reſtrained N e from urging 
the purſuit of Darius. After his defeat, that un- 
| fortunate” prince eſcaped by a' precipitate and ob- 
cure flight acroſs the Armenian, mountains into 


palace. Plutarch teln us, that only a pare” of that edifice was 
Se Diodorus lays inzccurately , & reh rm Cre roreg, 
en the place "around the palace; and Curtius, J. v. 0. vii, with 
bie uſual extravagance, burns the whole city of Perſepolis o 
© T#gompletely; that not a veſtige of it remained. The learned author 
orf the Examen Critique des Hiſtoriens d' Alexandre „ is at pains to 
*prove® that Perſepoljs exiſted under the ſudceſſors of Alexander, 
"and continued to exiſt till the firſt” ages of Mahometaniſm , when 
the inhabitants of Perſepolis, having violated their treaty with . 
the Muſſulmen , were butchered without metey 55 and their city 
| totally demolished. "See Examen Critique, p. 125, et ſeqq, Mr. 
5 | : 'D'Hancarville , however, alleges reafons for believing. that there 
| | were two cities called Perſepolis by the Greeks , ſituate at a con- 
'fiderable diſtance from each other, one: of which was burnt by 
Alexander, and the other deſtroyed by the Muſſulmen. See his 
| Supplement to his Recherches ſur les Arts, etc. de la Grece, . 
| ; DR „1 Arrjan obſerves, that Darius showe great judgment in his 
1 85 | flight, having left the populous and well. fre quented roads lead. 
: Ang to Sula and Babylon, towards which he juſtly ſuſpected that 
Alexander would ' march his army, and directing. his courſe. over 
the Armenian mountains into Media. Arrian';, ', p. 63. Diodory 6, 
4. Abil. p. 38. agrees with Arrian. The errors of Curtius, 1 v. 
| Ss: 100 abſurd to metit ame, V“ 


Media. 3 * 0 850 by 3 onaz. 
remnant of his army, amounting to ſeveral thou- 0 
fand Barbarians, and fifteen hundred Greek mer. 


cenaries, he purpoſed to eſtabliſh) his court in 
Media, ſhould Alexander remain at Suſa or Baby. 
len“; but in caſe he were ſtill purſued by tlie 
: congueror, his reſolution was to proceed eaſtward, 
through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the "valuable 
province of Bactria, laying waſte the intermediate 
country, that he might thus interpoſe a defert be- 
tween himſelf and the Macedonians. In this de. 
ſign, he diſpatched to the Caſpian Gates the Wag. 
gons conveying his women, and ſuch (inſtruments 
of convenience or luxury as ſtill ſoftened: his mi. 
fortunes; and remained i in perſon at Ecbatanawith 
his army. Alexander, when apprized of theſe 
meaſures, haſtened into Media. In his way he 
ſubdued the Paritacæ; and having reached 1 e 
three days march of the Median capital, was . met 
by y Biſthanes , the ſon of Ochus, Dariue's predecef- - 
2 — . This prince informed him ; "that Darius 
Had fled from thence five days before ; „ attended 
| by ns: e thouſand e e e 19 75 


O00! The aun dete 6b this. hope was „ that 4 ele a 

_ in the Macedonian army; ſince. the mote and the richer pro⸗ 

vinces Alexander acquired, his lieutenants wonld have the | Sreate 

temptation to aſpire at independence. | Subſequent events will 

zuftify the reaſonable expectation of Darius, Py win was on '>&fs 

occaſion diſappointed. | 

1 Arrian, p. 66. ſpeaks as if Ochus bad been .Daring's imme» 
Hs, predeceſſor, neglecting the short reign of Arces, the ſon of 


Ochus, who was poiſoned, ſoon after his father by. 28 i | 


Rugons. Diodor. Ari. N 1 ver. _ . 8⸗ 5 f hen 6 * 


e lenden by thi;intlligetes, sade n 45 
XXXVUTz geeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his trea- | 


THE HIS TOR OF GREECE: | 


Alexander ſures,” and poſted: a ſtrong. garriſon... In this wif] : 


purſues 


Darius; 


—— 


he likewiſe diſmiſſed the Theſſalian cavalry; and 


ſeveral auxiliary ſquadrons; paying them, — 2 ; 
their arrears, Aa gratuity: of two thouſand talents. | 
Such A8 preferred the glory of accompanying his 


ſttandard to the joy of reviſiting their reſpective 


countries, were allowed again to inliſt; a permiſ- 


ſion which many embraced. A ſtrang detach- 
ment under Parmenio Was ſent. inte” Hyrcania 3 


Cænus, who had been left ſick at Suſa, was com- 


manded to match witch all convenient ſpeed into Fa 


Parthia; while the king, with a well-appointed army, 


advanced with: incredible expedition in purſuit 5 
of Darius. - Having paſſed the Caſpian Straits \:he 


was met by Bagiſtanes, a Baby lonian of diſtinction, 
Who acquainted him that Beſſus, governor of Bac- | 


| 12 in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an officer in 


Darius 's cavalry, and Batzaentes; ſatrap of the bar. 


| barous Drangæ and Arachoti, had thrown aſide all 
reſpect for a prince, who was no longer an object 
of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexander de- 


clared expedition to be more neceſſary than ever. 
Having, therefore, left the heavy- armed troops 
and baggage under the command of Craterus, he 
haſtened forward with a few ſelect bands, encum- 


bered only with ee and two ay proviſions ; 


3 


. His marthes ws abe dn: at ng . 24% $ TOR 


ee more. Kenophon's expeditlon of Cyrus, and Arrian's 


expedition of e . e e and ane each 


other. 75 | * 1 | 11 SS 3 245 


— 


In 


1 „ that: dae of anti he n che camp from: 0 Py * — 
- Bagiſtanes had- deſerted; and finding fome xxkVII 


parties of the enemy there, learned that Darius, be- 


ing ſeized and bound, was actually carried priſoner 
in his chariot; that Beſſus, in whoſe province this 
treaſon had been committed, had aſſümedl the im- 
perial honors; that alb the Barbarians Artabazus 
only and his ſons excepted) already acknowledged 
the uſurper; that the Greek mercenaties-preſerved. 
their fidelity inviolate; but finding themſelves 
unable to prevent the flagitious ſcenes that were 
tranſacting, had quitted the public road, and re- 
tired to the mountains, diſdaining not only to par- 


ticipate in the deſigns, but even to ſhare the ſame 
camp with the traitors. Alexander farther learned, 


that ſhould he purſue Beſſus and his aſſociates . 
Was their intention to make peace with him b 
delivering up Darius; but ſhould he ceaſe from 
the purſuit; that they had determined to collect 
forces, any: to divide the EAI: Fed of the 
. CC 


Hering received this kadipg Alexander 4 


ent all night, and next day till noom wich the 
utmoſt ſpeed, but without overtaking the enemy. 
He therefore diſmounted five hundred of his ca- 
valry, placed the braveſt of his foot, completely 
armed, on horſeback; and ce Attalus 
and Nicasor to purſue the great road Which Bef- 
ſus had followed, advanced in perſon With his cho- 
ſen band by a nearer. way, Which was almoſt deſert, 
and.entirely deſtitute of water. The natives of the 
country were his guides. From the cloſe 'of the 
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0 1 ry , evening till dani bt ile he had rode near fifty PSY 
i. When he firſt diſcovered. the enemy flying in diſor- 


—— 


- 


Alexander 


purſues 
the mur- 
derers of 
_ Darius. 


% ; 
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der, and unarmed. Probably to facilitate their 
own eſcape, Satibarzanes and Barzaentes ſtabbed 
DParius, and then rode away with Beſſus, accom- 
panied by ſiæx hundred horſe. Notwithſtanding the 
celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 
before the conqueror beheld him. Darius was 
dhe laſt king of the houſe of Hyſtaſpes; and the 
tenth in ſucceſſion to the monarchy of Cyrus. 
© That he was neither brave nor prudent, his con- 
duct ſufficiently evinces ; but the uninterrupted 
chain of his calamities Would have prevented him 
Chad: he been otherwiſe inclined) from imitating 
the injuſtice and crucky of too mary of his . 
eee es e — 
In this i important 880 bis e Aldvander 
diſplayed. tender ſympathy with affliction, warm 
eſteem of idelity' , ahh 5 batred of 1 1 _ 


$s the 40 710 Add of 1 The SATO related 
by. Pinar . Alexand. et Curtius, I. v.16, zii. et Juſtin. I. Ai. c. xv. 
are ic ſtent with” each. other, and, 11 of them betray ine gelire 
og / contraſt. the 'exaltation\ and-  depteſfion of the fortune of Darius. 

Was -ehgined, ” favs. urn. “ with golden fetters; but laid 
Wl a "di WASH covered wit raw. bidca. His harangue in praiſe 
"of Alexan er would be m oral > Ns! aﬀecting , Way it "oe totally 
ißt e 1 i | da 


3 Arrin wekes tte Jules obſervation . bien proves the 


; 1 9 * 
— * 1 2 8 


| fartiey of jun Prienta), traditions. repreſenting Darius as a monſter | 


of awry: bf and cruelty. ”E D'Herbelot. Bibl. Orientale, art. 
Palnb. p. gt! Snouid the? fithionable' ſeepticiſm of the times 
| heſitate” between theſe /authibrities the reader has only to ask, 
dye Oriental hiſtorian” mas relateg the tranſactions of Darius with 


"he; Re 175180 ad ns ate 0 co e in e 919% y A 
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gave orders, chat the body of Darius Thow 
tranſported to Perſia, and interred in the 2 Vit. 
mauſoleum. The children of the deceaſed ptinee Ng 
were uniformly treated withthoſe diſtinctions which 1 5 
belonged to their birth; and Barciné v; his eldeſt NES 5 
. was finally eſpouſed by Alexander. The  *_ 
pardon of. the Greek metcenaries, who were ad. 
mitted into the Nacedontan ſervice, and the hos 
norable reception of Artabazus and his fons, well 
became the character of a prince, who could dit: 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan- 
a der then purſued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhoſpitable territories of the Arii and Zarans 
gxi; and in two days accompliſhed a journey of ſix 
hundred furlongs. Having received the fubmif- 
fion of Aornos and Bactra, he paſſed: the rol 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaſtern banks 
of this river, that Beſſus, who had betrayed his 
| maſter, had been Beetle; in his turn by Spita- 
menes. The former was ſurpriſed by the Mace: 
doniatis, and treated with a-barbarity /'* detter 
merited by his own, crimes, than eee the 
. 049k of Alexander. „ „ 

ants ee ſucceeded to his ambitiom ang dun. The Bae 

In purſuit of this daring rebel, the refent- ien and 


"Wis of Alexander hurried HAS through the val» II 


- 


1 Called by we writers Statis. 5 1 

ä "i We shall meet with another 1 ot this name, between 

the Suaſtus and the Indus. | ; 

* 59 He was ltcipped naked, whipped Fa #bamefully a} © AY 

Arrian arraigns thoſe | eruelties, as unworthy, of the Grecian cha- 

tacter; but he warmly approves: the punishivg, of en 2 aa 
other murderers of Darius. 

: 2 


Olymp. 
cxii. 4. 
Cxiii. 1. 
A. C. 329, 
328. 
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neſs of their attack was 
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e Ar. but uudeſcribed * provinces of Aria, Bactria, Sog | | 
Rv. diana, and other leſs conſiderable diviſions of the 


ſouthern: region of Tartary. The more northern 


and independent tribes of that immenſe country, 5 
whoſe paſtoral life formed an admirable preparation 
| for. war, ventured to take arms againſt a conqueror 
 whochovered on the frontier of their plains, and 


whoſe! camp temptet them with the proſpect of a 


tick plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed 
cheir courage, and animated their hopes. Theſe 
rude nations, and this obſcure leader, proved the 
moſt dangerous enemies with whom Alexander 
ever had to contend; Sometimes they faced him 
in the field, and aſter: obſtinately reſiſting, retreated 
 ſkilfully. - Though never vanquiſhed, Alexander 


obtained many dear-bought victories. The Scy- 


thians, on ſeveral occaſions, ſurpriſed his advanced _ 
e convoys. The abrupt- z 
y equalled by the cele- 


parties, and interrupted 


rity of their retreat; their numbers, their courage, 


dable But the enlightened intrepidity , and 


68 The erroneous geography of the ancients is laborivully com- 
noted with ſvbſequenr diſcoveries, in the learned work entitled 
Examen des Anciens Hiſtoriens Alexandre; and may be ſeen. at 
one glance, by comparing the maps , uſually. prefixed to Quinte 
Curtius, with the admirable maps of D'Anville. 


% In one action, Arrian tells us, that only forty Macedonian 


and their r ratageins, „all rendered them formi- 


* 


horſemen , and three hundred foot, eſcaped. Arrian, 1. iv. Cur- 


tius mentions another, ufter which it wäs made death to divulge the 


number of the flain. Curtius, I. vil. c. vii. Alexander Vas not 


preſent in either of theſe engaßements; $ but in A third battle 1 re- we” 


Jated by Arrian, the. Macedonians were at firſt, repelled, many or 
them woundei , and the king ſtruck. with an arrow, which brake 
the fibula , or leſſer bone of his leg. The Macedonians , however, 
rallied , and torally defeated the ey: Arrian, |, iii, ſub fin, 
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Wi dilciplide of the Greeks and Mae is) C n A 


finally prevailed over Barbarian craſt, and deſultory an | 
fury. Not contented with repelling his a 250 mo 
Alexander croſſed the Jaxartes, and defeated the 4 


> At 
Scythians on the northern bank of that river, 
This victory was ſufficient for his reno n; and the 
urgency, of his affairs ſoon recalled him Wan TH 
 inhofpitable deſert. „„ % ˙ 


The provinces be ae Caſpian 1 oY Klexander | 


laxartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced to rote 
62 Before Alexander paſſed the e he. received an en” 


baſſy probably from the Abian Seythians. Their oration, omit« 8 . 
ted by all the Greek writers , is preſerved in Curtius, I. vii. 6. vii. 
It is remarkable for the bold elevated ſeyle , in which theſe Bar. 
barians diſplay their own advantages, and deſcribe the deſtruo- 
tive ambition of the invader. In both reſpects, it agrees with the 
admirable harangue of the Caledanian chieftain Galgacus 71 ia T. 
citus's Life of " Agricola, _ But the glowing ſentiments of ole 
independent and high- minded nations are invigorated' by the bre · 5 0 | 
vity of Tacitus, and wenkened by the diffuſiveneſs of Curtius. . 
Both orations abound in metaphors. *. Great trees ſay the = 
Scythians to Alexander; * require long time to grow : the labor 3 
of a few hours levels them with the ground. Take care, leſt, =_ a> 
climbing to the top, vou should fall with the branches which ven. 
have ſeized. Graſp Fortune with both your hands 3. She is up- 4 
pery, and cannot be confined. Our countrymen deſcribe . her, | 22 7 | 
without feet, with hands only, and wings. Thoſe to whom. she n 
nretehes out her hand, she allows not to“ touch her wings. Rein 9 4 
your proſperity , that you may more eaſily manage it. Our pas! 
verty will be ſwifter than your army loaded with ſpoil. We 
range the plain and the foreſt; we diſdain to ſerve, and deſire not 

to command. ” The figurative ſtyle of the Scythians is ſufficiently | 7 
conſonant to the manners of barbarous nations. See Princip i 

Scienza nuova, vol. i. p. 186, et ſeqq. See likewiſe Chapters fi 

and fixth of the preſent Hiſtory, Le Clerc, therefore , ſpeaks with 

equal ignorance and ſeverity when , in arraigning the. fidelixy of 
Curtius, be ſays, Scythe ipſi, omnium. literarum rudes, m 

rico 8 _ in medium prodeunt,” Judic. Curt. 2. 1 
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CH A r. nn The Barbarians fi hung ſingly wes 
xXxXVIII. ſucceſſively ſubdved, their braveſt troops were 
py en gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks; 
=  wheCaſpian and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new 
E - andthe numbers, was enabled to overawe thoſe extenſive 
| — countries, by dividing his army into five formi - 
eri. a. dable brigades,” commanded by Hephæſtion, Pto- 
4. C.. jemy, Perdiccas, Cxnus © , and himſelf. Near 
Sub, a fortreſs of Soglliana, Cænus attacked and 
_.___, defeated Spitamenes. The 'Sogdians and Bac- 
trians deſerted: their urffortunate general, and ſur. 
rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Maſ- 
flagetæ auchdther Scythians, having plundered the 
Camp of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the 
Aeſert; but being apprized, that the Macedonians 
1 prepared to purſue them, they flew this active and 
dating chief, whoſe eourage deſerved a better fate; 
and.in hopes of making their own | org ent his | 
hend to the conqueror. 5 
Siegeof Aſter the death of Spitamenes, the 801 feebly 


ns 


* reſiſted Alexander in the open country; but in the 
tree: provinces of Sogdiana and Parætacene, two im- 
i . Portant fortreſſes, long deemed impregoable”; ſtill 


4. C. 327, bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, who headed the rebellion 
(for ſo the Macedonians termed the brave defence 
of the Bactrians], had placed his wife and children. 
The rock was ſteep, rugged, almoſt inacceſſible, 
5 5 55 provided With corn ml along ſiege. The deep 


oh a Artabazns, the faithful attendant. of Darius, | and afterwards. 
| 8 1 65 of . * 22 ip the, eee with Cenus. 
_—_ : . 7 . 


S 


x 


ſnow, by which it was furrout eaſed the 
difficulty of aſſaulting it, and ſupplied the e bn. 
with Water. Alexander, having ſummoned the Bac- e 
trians to ſurrender, was alked in deriſion, Whether 
he had furniſhed himſelf with winged ſoldiers Een. 


This inſolence piqued his pride; id he deter. 85 


FM 


mined to make himſelf maſter of the place, ik e 4 


whatever difficulties , and dangers his "undertak 1 
might be attended. This reſolution Was e 7 
| nant to his character. His ſueceſs in arms, owitg 
to the reſources of his active and comprel henſive 
mind, ſometimes encouraged him to enterpriſes, 4 
neither juſtified 'by neceſſity, nor warragks 
_ dence. Fond of war, not only as an inftrument'of | 4 
ambition, but as an art in which he Sloried to ex 
cel, be began to regard the means as more Valu:- 
able than the end, and ſacrificed the lives of bis 5 "oY 
men to military experiments, alike hazardous and 
_ uſeleſs: yet, on the preſent occaſion; Tound*po e | 
licy ſeems to have directed his mienſbigs- Hoping , Hal 
determined ſoon to depart from thoſe provitices, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy be. 
hiud: it might ſeem neceſſary to deſtroy the 
of future rebellion; and, by exploits unexampled 
and almoſt incredible; to impreſs fuch terror of his 
name, as would aſtoniſh and overawe his moſt ain 
tant and Warlike dependences. ee e 
Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fort- which is 
refs} and. propoſed a reward of twelve talents“ to lens 


contrive 


1 a man who! ſhould firſt ene CO of che rock ance 


* Ot) 0 0491 [11712 - equally | 
"64: Foes L 2000 , | equal. in rave to near «L ; 20,006 in the Pre | 
ſat age: 

N Fl 


joined togę 
equipped, 
towards the moſt abrupt ſide of the rock, and 
therefore the moſt likely to be unguarded. By 


u. were to de eee i e e od even. the, 
| laſt of ten was to be gratified with the ſum of three 
bundred darics. The hopes of this recompence, 
Which, in the conception of the Greeks and Mace- 
duonians, was. equally .honorable and lucrative; 
ſtimulated the love of adventure, ſo. conſpicuous 
in both nations. Three hundred men, carefully 


ſelected from the ter army, were furniſhed with 


ropes made of the ſtrongeſt flax, and with iron 
pins uſed in pitching tents. They were likewiſe 

provided loan ſmall pieces of linen, which, being 
theß, might ſerve as a fignal. Thus 


hey proceeded at the cloſe of evening 


driving the iron pins into congealed ſnow, and 


o 
t 


then faſtening; to them the ropes, they gradually 


| hoiſted themſelves up the mountain. In this extra- 
ordinary enterpriſe, thirty, men periſhed, whoſe 
8 bodies were ſo profoundly buried in the ſnow, that, 
notwithſtanding the moſt. diligent ſearch, they. 
could never afterwards be recovered. "By: this 
ſimple contrivance, thoſe daring bes ne gain-⸗ 

ed the ſummit of the rock, which overlooked thbo 


fortreſs; aud waving. their ſignal in the morning, 


were giſcovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
ſight, he ſummoned the beſieged to ſurrender to 
bis winged ſoldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 

trembled; terror multiplied the number of their 
enemies, and repreſented them as completely 
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of pars eee otras on ee 4 
This obſcure and . + een alle comin 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and ddemed, nent 
to the ſpouſe of Darius, che greateſt beauty i in the 
Eaſt. Alexander admired her form atid her accom«⸗ 
pliſhments; but even in the feryor of youth, and 

the intoxication of proſperity, his generous min 
diſdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, asJuſtified | 

by the maxims and example of his age and country, 
Wich a moderation and felf-command; worthy the £5 
ſcholar of Ariſtotle, he declined: the! embraces 'of 
his captive, till his condeſcending: aftedizgn r „„ 
her to the throne, chuſing rather to Bifend/the ' 
prejudices'of the CNT ann thaw) to o ranſgieſs 3 — 


TH: 2 n I T | 


the laws of humanit x 


1 


In Bactria, Alexander learned $i the Pente 
| were in arms, and that many of his moſt dangers 
cous enemies had ſhut themſelves up in the fortreſs 
or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelligence he 
haſtened to the Parætacene. The hong of the 
he found to be near three miles; and its 8 
ference above ſeven. It was ſurrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch; at ſuch diſtance from the baſe a 
placed the garriſon beyond the reach of miſſile 
weapons. Alexander gave orders that the fir trees, 
of extraordinary height, which ſurrounded the 
mountain, ſhould be cut down; and formed into 
e by means of W his men OA ITY = 


1 


rock, which was everywhere ſteep; 


65 ue. . aan . pres is 
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o n 4 re the ditch, drove unge piles into W bottom · ol 
ev; Theſe, 'beivg placed at proper diſtances, were fy 
covered with hurdles of ozier conſolidated: with 
carth. In this occupation his whole army were 
„„ annterens 2 by turns, night and day. The Barba- 
5 72 rians at” firſt» derided this ſeemingly uſeleſs 
| labor.” But their ipſults were ſoon anſwered by 
Macedonian: arrows. By theſe, and other miſſile 
weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully 
protected by their coverings, ſo inuch erte the 
beſieged, that the latter became deſirous to capi- 
tulate. For this purpoſe, Chorienes, 8 whom 
the plagg derived its name, defired to converſe. 
with 1 who, ſince the taking 
of his wife and children, had ſubmitted to Alex - 
f ander. His requeſt being granted, Oxyartes 
ſtronęgly exhorted him to ſurrender his fortreſs and 
| himſelf, aſſuring bim of Alexander's goodneſs, of 
25 Which his own treatment furniſned an eminent ex- 
ample, and declaring that no place was impreg- 
nmuable to ſuch troops and ſuch a general. Chorienes 
| prudently followed this advice; and; by his ſpeedy | 
| ſubmiſſion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendſhip of Alexander, who again intruſted 
him with the command of his fortreſs, and the 
government of his province. The vaſt magazines 
| of corn, meat, and wine, collected by the Parz- 
tac ſor a long ſiege, afforded a ſeaſonable ſupply 
to the Macedonian army, eſpecially during the 


ſeverity of winter, in Ae e with one 
many feet deep”. . 


6 Arrian, p. 92. % ww lg: 
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: Ganges. In the 0 
gerous war, the great abilities of the general were. 
_ conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed. His example taught 


- Dip Geb eee 
ſubdued the Ae e the Caſpian ſea, 'the 1 


river Jaxartes; and the loſty chain of mountains; 


which ſupply” the ſources of the Indus and the 
conduct of this remote and dan. 


the troops to deſpiſe hunger, fatigue , , cold, and 
danger ; neither rugged mountains, nor deep and, 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor fickneſs, could inter- 


rupt his progreſs, or abate his activity: his courage 


expoſed him to difficulties, from Which be Was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, 


ich, in 
any other commander, would have paſſed for 
temerity. Amidſt the hardſhips of a military life; 


. e on 4 =. T | 


5 The'wies . 


tues di- 
played bx 
Alexander 
in making 
and regu- 


cop queſts, 
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obſtinate ſieges, bloody battles, and dear-bought _ 


victories, he ſtill, reſpected the rights of mankind; 
fitiſed: the mild virtues of Humanity, The 
conqubled nations enjoyed their ancient laws and | 


and 


privileges; the rigors or deſpotiſm were ſoftened; 
arts and induſtry encouraged; and the proudeſt 


Macedonian governors compelled, by the author- 


ity. and example of Alexander , to obſerve the 
rules of juſtice towards their meaneſt. ſubjects ** 


To bridie the fierce inhabitants of the Scykines 
plains, he founded cities, and-eſtabliſhed colonies . 


on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; and 


thoſe deſtructive campaigns , uſually aſcribed to his 
reſtleſs activity and blind ambition, appeared to the 


en of this e indy be To 


4 of as : k \ 
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n DP. ate to the ſeeurity of the conqu 
Nn. had already made, but neceſſary preparations for 
more remote and ſplendid expeditions: Which he 
till purpoſed to undertake; and which, as will 
appear in the ſucceeding chapter, he performed 
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daun. | 
tions in 
Greece 
checked 


by Anti- 
pater. 
Olymp. 
cxii. 3. 


But the attention of that 
by a revolt in 
4 C. 10% Puthern provinces, the Lacedzmonians, inſtigated 


to exert. 
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[ts which 2 


_— ſingular boldneſs; and unexampled ſucceſs,” * 
During the three firſt years that the invincible "4, 


; viſa of Alexander triumphed in the Eaſt, the firm 


vigilance of Aytipater repreſſed zebellion.ir in Greece. 
general being diverted, 
Thrace, „from the affairs of the 


by the warlike ambition of their king Agis, ventured. 
hat hoſtility againſt Macedon. which they. 


pp had long felt and expreſſed. Reinforced by ſome 


. communities of the Peleponneſus, 
dently liſtened to their counſels, the allied army 


ter, having checked the inſurrection in 1 | 
baſtened into the Grecian peninfula with a ſuperior 


which. impru- 


amounted to twenty · two thouſand; men. 


force, and defeated the confederates in a battle, 


which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thou- 
ſand Peloponneſian troops. The vanquiſhed were 


allowed to fend ambaſſadors to implore the cle- 
mency of Alexander. From that generous prince, 
the rebellious republics received promiſe. of par- 
don, on condition that they . puniſhed with due 


Tran quil. 


' lizy of that 
"Ry 


* 


ſeverity the authors of an ae and hk | 
judged ee, 


From this period, till che death of 8 
8 enjoyed, above eight years „an unuſual 


10 72 Diodarus, 1. xvii, 7 $37. erde, L vi. I a 
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2 reſtrained 
Who 5 provid ee % 


by the commands of his maſter, 


the ſeveral republics ſent him their appointed con- 


tingents of men to reinforce his armies, was un- 


willing tö exact from them any farther mark f 


ſubmiſſion. Under the protection of chis indul- 


gent ſovereign, to the glory of whoſe conqueſts. 
they were aſſociated, the Greeks ſtill preſerved the- 


forms, and diſplayed the i image, of that free, confi. 


tution of eee F "ROM TOE had animated 
their anceſtors.) ' | 1 40s 


4323 wp 75 


While Alexander W thei wunlere g, Die 


rius, Athens was crowded with ſpectators from the 
neighbouring re publics, to behold that intelſectgal 


confſict between ſchines and Demoſthenes, 


whoſe rivalſhip in power aud fame had long di- 
vided theiaffe&ions of their coumtrymen. Ia cone. 


quence of a decree propoſed by Cteſiphag. Des 


moſthenes, as above mentioned, had been hes 
nored with à golden crown, as the. reward of, his 


political merit. His adverſary! had, even;| before. 
the. death of Philip, denounced. the Author of this 


1. Becauſe he had decreed public honors. to a man 


. 5 intruſted with the public money, and who. 
had not yet paſſed his accounts. 2. Becauſe, con- 


trary to law, he had adviſed, that the, crown; 
conferred on Deöſthenen; ſhould be proclaimed 


in the theatre. | 3. Becauſe: the boaſted ſervices of 


Demoſthenes' bad ended in Aae . ef and 


W 584 
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CteGphon.: 
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decree as a violator of the laws of his county. 


* 


PE, i» 
7 tsas d 
40 * Jo 
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0 1 4 K. crown; be ought to be en as 4 ee 


| SR, rious circumſtances,” which it is now hb to 


nad - explain, prevented this important cauſe from being 
. heard by the Athenians, till the ſixth year of the 
rleign of Alexander. The triumph of the Macedo- 


"++, nians ſeemed to promiſe every advantage to _ 


_ chines, who had long been the partiſan of Philip, 
and of his magnanimous ſon; and who, by a ſtroke 


aimed at Cteſiphon, meant chieffſy to wound De · 


„ mnoſthenes; the avowed enemy of bot. 


Kichines | In tlie oration of Eſchines, we find the td 


banished 
for ca. 


powers. of reaſon and argument, combined with 


u,, the moſt ſplendid" eloquence; Let the perſuaſive 


_ vehemence of Demoſthenes prevailed i in the con. 
eee wee e unexampled exertions , by which he 
2 0. 75 0 4. | obtaine 
_ ++ ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of 
© enthuſiaſm muſt the orator have raiſed himſelf aud 
his audience, when, to juſtify his in the fatal 
battle of Chixtonea , , he exclaimed , No, my 


Dr 


ſellow-citizens , you have not erred; Ns11 wear 


it by the waned of thoſe heroes ho! fought in the 
ſame caüſe at Marathon and Platæa. What ſub- 
lime art was required to artive, by juſt degrees, at, 


this extraordinary ſentiment, which; in any other 
light than che inimitable blaze of eloquence wich 


which it was furrounded, would 1 5 Ktogethan 
. _, exceſſive and gigantic? 
it The orator not only zultißed Jt 


| por ung felf, bur! 'proeuied the; Lancet of his adverſary, 
e oft ; ' oh e "ny 575K 


f 4 


& wi 14 hs bra. 4. Coro. throvghone,”/ K ahl bun aur 


this victory, will be admired to the lateſt 


{ 


* of gen and « ous nec. G M ER 
ſation. Honorable as this triumph v Was, Demel "XXXVIE.. . 
thenes derived more folid glory from the generous: fy par TY 

treatment of his vanquiſhed rival. Before Eſchines „ 
ſet ſail; he carried to him a purſe of money, hick "NF 7 


94. 4 


be kindly compelled him to accept; 4 generolity . 
which made the baniſhed man feel ſeverely te 
* weight of his-puniſhment, and affectingly obſerve, 
How deeply muſt I regret the loſs of a country, 1M 
in which enemies are more generous than'friends s 
elſewhere ! ” Eſchines retired to thewifle*'6f. „ 
Rhodes, RP inſtituted a ſchool” of eloquence, 1 
which flouriſhed ſeveral centuries: It is recorded, 
that having read to his ſcholars the oration-which  - 
_ occaſioned” his baniſhment, it was received with. 
2 applauſe. Bot When this applauſe 
was redoubled on his reading the anſwer of 
Demoſthenes, he was ſo far from'teſtifying"envy; 
that he exclaimed to his audience, What would 
have been your aktirationy” "ROO" you heard the 
orator himſelf + 1 1 1 x 5 & {2 9429 Ie 3 HO "+ | 
Demoſthenes. nitro Alete whoſe mag. His death. 
nanimity diſdained to puniſh an enemy whom he "Or? EE 
 n_ regarded as dangerous. But this illuſtricus A 082. 
Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more ſuſpicious 


11 U 


policy of Antipater:*At the deſire of that prince © ,,.., / 


20 t 


he was baniſhed Athens, and being purſued: BY | ani 

Macedonian affaflins to the little iſland of Calauti | * 
he ended his life by Ppotfon Mil 7.0 HOO | : 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of The n- 


| the: Perſian empire woule: have little e 3 6 


"FR, riot. Tn Demoihen, at Lanta, Demofthen Eno. 


N CT 
* 


og 
— two At thenian orators: nk that neither the eee 


= is ment nor the defence of Demoſthenes could affect 


ofthe. his pride er bis intereſt. | It deſerves to be con- 
_ dered, however, that this orator. Was the invete- 


—_— 


| derationof ,Dels of his family; and in the beginning of hisown 
1 5 reign, had attempted, with more courage, indeed. 
e than prudence, to overturn the yet unconſolidated 
= pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference 
Alexander, who was careſully informed of the tranſ. 
actions of Greece, might teſtify amidſt the ho- 
nors of Demoſthenes, it cannot be believed that 
he heard with total unconcern the ſentence of-the 
_ Athenjan; people.4- a ſentence which reverſed the 
deciſion of fortune, and arraigned. the. cruel: and 
melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 
FE . "oxi That he never reſented the indignity, is 
proof of his moderation; and that the Athe 
Hans could venture on a meaſure ſo offenſive, is a 
| : proof of the freedom. and ſecurity which th y er 
m Joyed under the Macedonian government 
sist Deprived indeed of the honor, but alſo —ä 
5 2288 from the cartes, of independent ſovereignty, and 
latter years undiſturbed hy thoſe continual and often bloody dif- 
„ Tenſions „which deform the annals of their tumul. 
| Alexan- tudus liberty., the Greeks: indulged their natural 
ZOO" _openluyc to; the ſocial embelliſhments of life; a 
b - Propenſity by which" they were honorably diſtin 
7 1 1 wy x . above all; other nations of antiquity. Their | 
EF,  , Iynumerable. ſhows, feſtivals, and dramatic enters 
tainments, were exhibited with more pomp than at 
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any 


due d me. Tate, and long the ſucceſsful, opponent of the great - 


of men. OT 
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1 eee, Indian. W 9 0 — Ree: pr foe 
-  #he Army. —— - Aornos taten. — Nyſa and Mount 4 
1: Meror. 1 — Alexander ' paſſes | the Indus and H. 
ee — Defeats: Porus, —- - Founds Nicæa and Bu- 
5. cepbalia. — Paſſes tbe Aceft nes. and Hydraotes, — 
Sangala taken. — aſtern | Boundary of Alexander's 
. ,-, Conqueſts; ;— He falls down the Hydaſpes. — Takes 
++ the Mallian Fortreſt.— His March through - the 
163 OS, Deſert. —; Voyage of. Nearchus,. — Alex. 
ander improves the internal State of his Con. 
| 3 W — ucorporates the Barbarian Levies with- 
_ 1) the Greeks, and Macedonians, — . Intermarriages. of 
tbe Europeans and Aﬀaatict,— Anifies to prevent 
* » Alexander's. Return to Babylon. — His Death, and 
Cbaradſer.— Diviſion of bis ungen — Subſe. 
+. quent; Hiſtory of | Egypt and Sria. — The. Weſtern 
i 8 e of . Alexander's Empire conguiered 'by the 
Romans, — State of ſteers iba ahh. _ of 4 
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CHAP, «B+: "aſt views of ne ber "Bia whe > ka 
xxxIx. neſs of ambition, Alexander was carried to the 
Alex- rugged banks of the Oxus and the Iaxartes. 
ne 9g The fierce nations of thoſe inhoſpitable regions 
hisIndian' had, in ancient times, repeatedly over-run the more 
| Gimp. wealthy and more civilized provinces of Aſia. 
exili,2. Without diffuſing through the Scythian plains the 


deen terror of 2 name , mw conqueror would not have | 
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levies, raiſed in thoſe barbarous countries, could 


hs have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 


tion. For this remote and dangerous enterpriſe, 


St enjoyed the ſplendor of Sula and Babylon « 0 U 4 e. | 
nor without the aſſiſtance of numerous and warlike . 


he prepared early in the ſpring; Amyntas being 


appointed governor of Bactria, and intruſted with 


a ſufficient ſtrength. to overawe the- N 


| With 4 1 SE bis 1 Alexander 
. ee ſouthwards, and in ten days march tra- 


verſed the Paropamiſus 5 link of that immenſe 


chain of mountains, reaching from the coaſt of 


Cilicia to the ſea of China. This ſouthern belt, 


Aiſtinguiſed in different portions of its length by 


eto ie 5 
This | 
the Pary= 
"Pamiſ\use * 


_—_—_—— 


the various names of Taurus, Faropamiſus, Imaus, 


” 
- 


4 t The errors of 1 1. - «vil. PL 403. aud of Curtiue, | 


1. vil. o. iii. are avoided wy ee L v. ow 103. and oF 1 
J. xy. ie 724. | | | 
© . 


„ 


and Edmodus, the Greeks Confucius with the pes 
northern ahain „ of which Scythian. Caucaſus is - 
part, and whoſe remote branches extend from the 
ſhores of the Euxine to the eaſtern extremit f 
Tartary. Such is the ſtrong frame which ſupports 
the ponderous mals of Aſia. The intermediate 
pace, eſpecially towards the central country of Bu- 
Faria, is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the Eaſtern continent; and the towering heights 
of Paropamiſus had hitherto defended. (if we ex» 
cept the obſcure expedition of Darius) the feeble 
_ majeſty of India againſt the ravagers of the earth. 
The difficulties of this. celebrated j Joutney have, 


had — 
; 
* 
* EI 7 
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on r. perhaps, been rather! ent S ersböd chan teſcribed} 


by che hiſtorians of Alexander. Let our indul⸗- 


gence may pardon the fanciful bs, expreſſions of an. 
tiquity, When we read in the work of a modern 
Writer of acknowledged veracity „ Thoſe mouns , 


7 tains are covered with ice; the cold which 1 ſuf. 


Diſeuley 
of pene- 
trating in- 
to India. by 
land 


fered was extreme; the country preſents a 1 pot 


choly image of death and horror 
But the rugged nature of the country was' not. 


the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 


to ſtruggle. The northern regions of India were 
inhabited in ancient, as they are ſtill in modern 
times, by men of ſuperior ſtrength and courage; 
und the vigorous reſiſtance made by the natives of 
thoſe parts rendered it as difficult for Alexander 
to penetrate into the Indian peninſula” by land, as 


it has always been found eaſy by the maritime 


Route pur. 
ſued by 
Alex. 
andert. 


powers of Europe, to invade and ſubdue the un 


warlike inhabitants of its coaſts. N 
The experienced leader ſeems to have conducted 

his army by the route of Candahar, well known to 

the Sende of Agra and Iſpahan. Having reached 


the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces; 


the greater part he retained under his ede 
command; the remainder Were detached , under 

Hephiſtion and Perdiccas, to clear the road to the 
Indus, and to make all neceſſary preparations for 
cioſlivg that r river. Se ro 41 70 e ronflics, 


oO. 41 * "Y '  # 


2 . 1. v. c. inn. 
[3 See * le Voyage de Pere Deſiderl. » 11 Way \ performed in 


5 the year 1715. Lettres Ediflantes, xv. 185. 


* Arriat, p. 97, et ſedd. | | 
E | . 
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be ſubdued: the Aﬀfpii,, Thryrzi, |Arafaci; and AL 9 n 
ſaceni; ſcoured the banks of the Choas and Co- va I 
phenes; expelled: the [Barbarians from their faſt; -- 
neſſes; and drove them towards the nofthern 2, 
mountains; which apply the en the. Qzus 5 
and the Indus. 5 ee 506 eie 
; | Near the Waden margin of ha latter, one; place, Aornos 
defbnded; by the Baziri ,- till. defied- bis aſſaults 
This place, called by the Greeks'Aornos ,/ afforded _ 
refuge not, only to the Baziri, but to the moſt-wap 
like of their neighbours ;- after their other Krong- | 
holds had ſurrendered... From its deſcription, it 
| appears to have been admirably adapted to the 4 
4 0 Nope e. a long and vigorous defence. Mount "oj 
I ornos was twWwO hundred fyrlongs in circuit; eleven Fe 2M 
an height, where, lowelMacceſlible, hy/ only one 1 
dangerous path cut in the rock by art; co ontaining, .” 10 52. f 957 n 
near the top, a plentiſul ſpring of water, 4 thick | 
and lofty; wood, together with a ſufficient quantity mul 
25 e land to employ the labor of a thpufand 
| An, emulation of glory prompted Alexander . 
bot 5 himſelf maſter of a place, Which, fable 
deſcribed as. impregnable to the greateſt; heroes of 
antiquity By the voluntary aſſiſtance and dires - 
tion of ſome... neighbouring, tribes, hoſtile to, the ; 
-Baziri > ee alcenged- bart of he. mock 


A e „ to umi 
1 Amas, v. 56. who mne, the, partlenlays. in the. text, ſays, | 
that he | knows. not whether | it was the "Gree a." 'Tyriay, or : wt” 
"Egyptian Hercules, Wo laid! fete unſucceſsfully. tb 7 Agrnor. 
Hie doubts Whether any of them ever penetrated: to India; adding, 
th at the name of Hercules appears to play to have. deen em loge, 
on this occaſion , .as on many. others, * us COLES Th LETS 
s an eftentatious Alten, R 
| 0 3 


* 


marches to 
Nyſa and 
L Moust 
Meros, 


e THE'HISTORY OF/GREBOE | 
vn unperceived; Alexander with bis uſual” aliens . 


raifed a mount, erected his engines, and prepared to 


ing en terms, but in reality with a view to ſpin 


annoy the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity = 
to employ the reſources of his genius, by which 
| he had taken places ſtill ſtronger than Abrnos, the 
garriſon ſent a herald, under pretence of tatrender 


out the negociation during the whole day, and in 


the night to effect their efcape. Alexander, who 
ſufpected this intention, met their art With ſimilar 
addrefs. Patiently Waiting till the Indians de- 


fcended' the mountain, he took poſſeſſion of the 


ſtrong· hold which they had abandoned, having 
_. previouſly poſted a proper detachment to interce 
1 fugitives, and puni 


| their perfidy. OE N 
ceeded. hw” dh 


"Macedonians 


Kbileois „into the country between the Cophenes 5 


and the Indus. In this fertile diſtrick, the army, 


as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the cele- 
brated Nyſa, was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place, which {could we believe 


— 


| hiſtoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic, 


or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Greeian colony 
eſtabliſhed by Bacchus at the eaſtern extremity of 


bis conqueſts. Theſe wandering Greeks, might we 


indulge for a moment the ſuppoſition that the in- 
habitauts of Nyſa were really entitled to that name, 
appear in this Indian ſoil to have degenerated from 


the courage, while they preſerved the policy, the 
eloquence , and the artifices, of their European 


brethren. Being immediately conducted to Alex- 


we who. had juſt fat down 1 in his tent, covered 
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whe ſweat and; duſt, , and fill armed 
and lance, they teſtified great horror at his a 
and threw themſelves proſtrats e on 2. 0 9 — 
The king having raiſed them from . 
poſture, and addreſſed them with his uſuat conde- 
ſcenſion, they recovered ſufficient boldueſs to en- 
treat him to ſpare their country and their 7 — | 
for the ſake of Bacchus their ſouider. In proof of 

this allegation, they inſiſted on the name Nyſa, de- 9% | 
rived from the nũtſe of Bacchus, and on the abun» _ 

dance, not only of vines and laurel, but of b, 
which grew in their territory, arid in no other part 
of India. Alexander, willing to to admit a preten · 


ſion; which might atteſt to ſucceeding ages har he : 
Rad carried his conqueſts ſtill farther than Bacchus „ 


ü. reſpect chown by "the: Greek to thelr nurſes. is" wel 
lid and is. atteſted. by. the rragedians, In this reſpeoy, oo 
modern Greeks till. imitate their 1 9 p The word employe 
to ſignify a nurſe, properly denotes ſecond * mother. (Afro, 
Mr. Guy's Voyage LittEraire de In — xs N 2140 
© 7*Eratoſthenes tile Cyrevean,, and: many. other anclent W 
afferted, that. the Hetſons 'concerning” Bicchus's expedition” to the 
' Faſt; were Invented” dy tlie flatierets or Alexander. But Strabo 
juſtiy obferves, chat the bellef of "that expedition” long /preceded 
the atze of the ſon of Philip. To Juſtify this obſervation, he cites 
ine verſes of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter of theſe poets , 4 
in "the protogue to hit Bacche, introduces Bacchus, faying, that 


"had came to "Thebes, and. derte with” vines. "the bemple «= 15 
1 Gait | 8 'F, Ins "wb 615 i 140 . 2 25 80 2 * 5 
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# 7 manded, -a& ho en hundred of their prin - 
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chat Nyſaiwas goveracd:by an ariſtocracy, he de- 


Lipal citizens, and three hundred -of (their cavalry. 


mentions 1 -in/ 
Straba., . I. u, be Ss Noyyirbiipnding ſugh, reſpectable , autho. | 


This demand excited the ſmile of Acuphis, 0 0 5 
pheaded the embally. Alexander aſked him, At 
what che ſailed?” He feplied, „ O king! you 


are welcome to thret hundred af our horfemen, 
and more, .ſhould:'you think proper. But can you 


believe it poſſible, that any city ſhould long | cone 


tinue ſafe, aſter Idſing a hundred of its moſt 
virtuqus citizens!?, Inſtead af ane hundred of the 


heſt, ſhould you he contented with. two hundred 
of the worſt, men in Nyſa, be aſſured that, at 


„ Leaving! ihe golden elde of i the Lydieue, the ſus-bent plain 


f Pbrygia. and Perſia, the Bactrian fortreſſes „ and the, wintry 
ſtorms of the Medes — vaying. over-run bapey Arabi; 5 and tr 
maritime provinces. 7 Os Alia, crowned; with fair- -rurreted cities, 
inhabited by Wiegel „Greeke and Barbarians.” Jin Lophosles 


partioulats, Bearer, umm Nvoozs., vide 


xitjes,, for, the vulgar - tradition, both Strada and Arrian treat the 
expedition o of Rzcohus to Maia, as, a fable ; the geographer. on the 


following grounds, . 1; ,Becguſe the relations, of authors, pn, this 


bject.care,. totally -incanbſteny,..: 25 Becauſe many of the writers 


(bi, accompanied, Alexander. are..pltogether . flee, gongerning, this 
Maxtor, 3% Becauſe; the, intermediate  countries., between Greece 

vnd India , gofſely; non, monuments vf.. this presended Eexpediffin, 
Strabo, p. 688. The philoſopher and hiſtorian diſcovers, 


ſentiments to be the ſam $, With, Strabo's, . but. expreſſes, himſelf 


« | wx expiTy cheragm X01. TY re uy. Tx Pew, . rea, , 


Fa ee ” 66 "that the traditions... 'of the, ancients: + Concerning . 


the Gods ought not to be too, carefully ſifted. Atrian » Þ- 101. 


4a abſerration IO "might have metited. the reges of thoſe 
Who, in later times, have vent 


ired 0 explain bilorſeally, or to 


| f analyze, the Nog myihotogy;® 1880 N NN 1 War 39% of 5 


. 
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with more readerneſs for, "Ihe popular | ſuperſtition ,, , concluding , 0 


| a 1 TTY al 3 


flouriſhing a condition as when you leſt t Pirate - 


with his addreſs, Alexander remitted his demand 
of the magiſtrates; be Was accompanied by The 
_ cavalry and by the ſon and nephew of Acuphis;, 
vho were ambitious to learn art of War under 
ſuch an accompliſhed general 240 W: « oil Hesl 22 
Ihe tranſactions! which we have deſciibed and 
A; march , of: ſixteen days from the Oxus te 8 
Indus, allowed time for Hepheſtion and Perdiceas 
tao make the preparations neteſſary for 'pallint'the 
latter river, moſt-probably-by a bridge of boats% 

| On the eaſtern bank, Alexander received the ſub 
on of the neighbouring princes. Of — 
Taxiles, who was the moſt conſiderable, brought 
beſides other valuable preſents, the aſſiſtance oi 
ſeven thouſand: Indian horſe and ſurrendered hit 
capital, Taxila, che moſt wealthy and populeus 


city between the⸗ Indus and Hydaſpes:;. Bud ue 


07 Atlan „. 100 et 103. leaves u imeerraſn 10 er is) ner, 
the: bridge W congructed . Neither mat acchrate * / her. 
5 1 1 ieee ol ene 1 0 N 
aſcertain the paſs of the, Indus: hie 75 175 
vrotred that river; "Major 'Renyel, * N i forveyor-gengra\ o 

yl hat the following obſervations* 10 his excellent memoir Mr 7 


3 
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| 15 075 
24 5 
— 44 — 
pa ſſes the 
Indus, and 


"receives the 


ſubmiſſion | 
of Taxiles, 


map;; of Jndgftant' I {take ii for granted; that Aleraner ce 


„ 


Boſh Indus at 2 place. where the city of Attock now. Sands. as 
aye” _ in Al 08; the paſt, on, the a 4% 4 


pero und ag ine due 'of ths Tenn ef "Alexander From. 


nee as. his, iptention! ſeems; to; have hee to. penetratp by, ale 
Jorteſt, way to the Ganges, he wo 1d proceed by the rdipary 


road” td that "part © of the bank of the Hyäalbes 0 or Behat ) wh 7 | 
tit 


fortveſk | of [Rota How” ' Raidy 3 aht bre he put in” exeen 
his Niacaem for! croſiig; the; river whit ine oppoſite? thore2wes 
EY by Porus. Of which more in the text. | 


mae e 


©: WM: 4 7. n RR never Alessa d biaſolf to be dutdone i in | 


Seneroſity, e eee ee d ace 5 
* Taxiles. Foe 43 7 
The TROY eu e ae W time of 3 
that ſummer ſolſtice, at Which ſeaſon the Indian 
rivers are ſwelled by heavy rains, as well as by the 
melted ſnow , which deſcends in torrents from 
Paropamiſus. Truſting to this 'citcumſtance, 
7 Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en- 
6 15 i * on the Shantrou, or Hydaſpes; with thirt7 
tmhouſand foot, four fond horſe, three hundred 
armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. At | 
an inconſiderable diſtance from the main body, bis 
ſon commanded a detachment, conſiſting of the 
ſame k ind. of forces; which were all well ac- 
coutred, and excellentiy diſciplined. Alexander 
| perceived the difficulty of paſſing the Hydaſpes im 
the face of this formidable hoſt; a difficulty which 


mul}, be greatly increaſed by eee aan whoſe . 1 


noiſe, and ſmell, and aſpect, were alike terrible to 
cavalry... He therefore: collected proviſions on the 
oppoſite bank, and induſtriouſſy gave out that he 
purpoſed to delay paſſing the river till a more 
favprable ſeaſon. This. artifice, deluded. not the 


Anqdians; and Porus kept his poſt. The king next. 


had recourſe to a different ſtratagem. Having 
poſted his cavalry in ſeparate detachments along 
the river, he commanded them to raiſe in the night 
loud ſhouts of war, and to fill the bank with agt- 
tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effect their paſſage, The noiſe rouſed 
the nem. and Tous conducted his elephants | 


. Af 13 #3 ED 


a nN 


repeated ſeveral Tabcellive perry x 2 Tc, - 
the Barbariaus were fatigued and haraſſed by per- 


petual alarm Porus diſcovering, as he fondly: 
believed, thut nothing was intended 


we this vain wk 
noiſe, but merely to diſturb bis repoſe; at length - - 


defiſted from following the motions: of the: Mace- 5 
donian cavalry,” and remained quiet in his en- 


e eee having bee proper guards on the 


bank 7 6 N, % ey err 3; t 


The falls ſecurity of Norns enabled Alexander to 

effect his long-meditated purpoſe. At the diſtarice * 
of about eighteen miles from his camp, and at 
the principal winding of the Hydaſpes, there 
ſtood a lofty rock, thickly covered with trees; and 


near to this rock, an iſland; like wiſe ouer run witn 


wood, and uninhabited. Such ohjects were favor- 
able for concealment: they immediately ſuggeſted 
to Alexander the deſign of paſſing the river witha 


ſtrong detachment, which he reſolved to command 


in perſon, as he ſeldom did by others what he co 
himſelf perform; and, amidſt the variety of opera- 


tions, always aimed, for his:'own;"the'taſk'iofim- 


portance or danger. The Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies from Faropamifus together wich 


the Indian aàuniliaries, and one diviſion of the 


5 cavalry, remained under the command of Cra - 


terus. They had orders to amuſe the enemy by 


making fires in the night „and by preparing openly 


naman der rent to ee the 3 haps ward While 


6h t IO IO Fires ee 
S n » Pl ”oP: ,” TY « da. ov 8 144 Fg 73 9 53 den is 


Ll 
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e re theſe operations were carrying on 10 Cents R 9 


"NIX: | Alexander, „having collected hides and boats, 


advanced towards the rock anch iſland; and in this 
ſecure poſt prepared to embark, alter taking fuck 


d up the country with a choice body of 
Jight infantry , the archers and Agrians, the Bac- | 
trian, , Seythian ,: and Parthian !*-cavalty , together 
with a due proportion of tiranyarmmed troops 


the Whole a well · aſſorted brigade, adapted to every 


mode bf war required by the nature of the ground, 


the arms or diſpoſition of the enemy. Having 
receded from the bank to a diſtance ſufficiently 


remote for eluding the obſervation. of Parus ¶ he 


Ei precautions | againſt” the viciſſitudes of war and 


rr eras as could be ſugge 


ggeſted only by the moſt 
rofound military genius. The orders given to 
raterus were preciſe: Wesen the: Indians per- 


-ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the Pages 
the rock and ifland, he was in that cafe to haſten 
ver with his cavalry, otherwiſe not to ftir from 


{his poſt, until he obſerved Porus advancing againſt 


. Alexander, or flying from the field. At an equal 


between the bank, where Alexander 


05 paſse, and the camp hete Graterus lay, 
Attalus and Meleager wertlpoſted with k powerful 


| body of mercenaries; chiefly conſiſting of Indian 
mountaineers; who had been defeated by the Mace 
donians, and taken into the pay of the conqueror. 


3 N 0 . fo ly promeet accident, e . 


o 555 N 115 2 1 C23 8111 2 0 TIE Fs 


10 RI Pee them the Dahee ; they were inns "= 


ee on e WF; e i e 


tinent by a river commonly fordable; but actually 
that the water reached the breaſts of the men; and 
dangerous ſtream with his cavalry and targeteers;, 


Alexander advanced with all poſſible expedition, 
conſidering, that ſhould Porus offer battle, theſe 


r RY OP: crmrCE: 4 


were Sd 8 this bank, at genie dib on Wis 
tances, to obſerve and repeat ſignals. * za 


Fortune favored theſe judicious; diſpoſitions: The pic. 
A violent tempeſt concealed from the enemy's outs 2 45 | 
guards the tumult of preparation; the claſh wes 
armor and the voice of command being over- 
powered by the complicated craſn of tain. _ POP 
thunder: When the ſtorm ſomewhaF@abated, the | 
horſe and infantry, in ſuch proportions as both tht 
boats and hides could convey, paſſed over, un- | En 
perceived into the iſland Alexander led the line, | i 
accompanied in his veſſel ' of thirty oars by Seleu. #11 | 
cus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Lyſimachus; names | 
deſtined to fill the ancient world, when their res 
nown was no longer repreſſed by the irreſiſtible 


diffuſion of their maſter's glory. 


TTT... ĩͤ ticket.” fn" 
ſight of the enemy's out-guards., who haſtened in 
trepidation, to convey the unwelcome intelligetice e "$f 


to Poriiss The Macedonians meanwhile formed 


in order df battle; but before meeting their ene» 
mies, they had to ſtruggle with an unforeſeen di. 
ficulty.. "The coaſt on 1 — they landed was the 
ſhore of another iſland, disjoined from the com 


ſo much ſwelled by the rains of the preceding night, 


the necks of the horſes. Having paſſed this 


I > — * ” ; 4 2 * | A s : 3s 8 2 y t © as 
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on 1 a . [Forces aro reſiſttill ie by the he vy infantry; t 
XXXIX. but ſhould the Indians be ſtruck with panic at his 1 a 
eee paſſage of the Hydaſpes, the light- at 
armed troops would thus arrive in __— to nn i» 
1 10 and purſue them with advantage. | fe 
Forues fon Upon the firſt alarm given by 50 8 i 


Pro ae detached his ſon to oppoſe the landing of 


e 
the enemy With two thouſand horſe, and one 3 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Theſe forces, MN 

arriving too late to defend the bank, were: ſpeedily 4 

5 broken and put to fligbt by the equeſtrian archers; q 

; their leader and four hundred horſemen were Main; ( 
Bhs of the chariots were taken; the ſlime of the 4 
ver. which rendered them uolerviccabls:3 in he 0 

| action, likewiſe: interrupting their flight. = r= 

| Diſpo6- * The ſad news of this diſcomfiture Fab af 1 

ee 54 flicted Porus; but his immediate danger allowed 
. not time for reflection. Craterus viſibly prepared 
| a Tak to paſs the river, and to attack him in front; his 
flanks were threatened with the ſhock of the Mace- 

donian horſe, elated by recent victory. In this 
emergency the Indian appears to have acted with 

equal prudence and firmneſs. Unable to oppoſe 

this complicated aſſault, he left part of the ele- 

phants under a ſmall guard, to frighten, rather than 

reſiſt, Craterus's cavalry; while, at the head of 

his whole army, he marched in perſon to meet the 

; | more formidable diviſion of the enemy, com- 

H EE OS, ads by their king. His horſe amounted to 

1 ; four, and his foot. to thirty, thouſand ; but the part 

odl his ſtrength: in which he ſeemed moſt to conſide, 
5 ee of three hundred armed chariots, and 


F 


22 bh... —_ kk. 44 Gi. 3 we 


5 advanced, until he end; a plain ſufficiently dry 


and firm FR his chariots to wheel. He then ar- 


a ranged his elephants at intervals of a hundred 


feet; in theſe intervals he placed his infantry, a 


little behind the line. By this order of battle, he 


expected to intimidate the enemy, ſince their 


horſe, he thought, would be deterred from ad- 
vancing at ſight of the elephants; and their in- 
fantry, he imagined, would not venture to attack 


the Indians in front, while they muſt be themſelves 


expoſed to be attacked in flank, and trampled 
under foot by thoſe terrible animals. At either 

extremity of the line; the elephants! bore: huge 
_- wooden towers, filled with armed men, Tbe 
2 pres at the W , nee in a front with | 


med chariots. | 
| Alexander by this time a —_—_ at ths wand of 


tis royal cohort and equeſtrian archers. Perceiv- 
ing that the enemy had already prepared for battle, 


be commanded a halt, until the heavy. armed 
troops ſhould 3 join. This being effected, he al- 
lowed them time to reſt and recover ſtrength, 


carefully encircling them with the cavalry; and 


meanwhile examined, with his uſual diligence, the 


diſpoſition of the ee Upon obſerving. their 
order of battle, , he immediately determined, not 
| to attack them in front, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering the difficulties which Porus had artfully 
thrown in his way; and at once reſolved on an 


operation, which, with ſuch troops as thoſe whom 
x, "RP: could 9 fail to raue 
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together unintelligible to the Indians; he moved 


imperceptibly towards their left wing with the 


flower of his tavalry. The remainder, conducted 


by Cznus, ſtretched towards the right, having 
orders to wheel at a given.” diſtance, that they 


might attack the Indians in rear, ſhould they wait 


to receive the ſhock of Alexander's ſquadrons. A 
thouſand equeſtrian archers directed their rapid 


FCourſe towards the lame wing; while the Macedonian 


' foot remained firm in their poſts; Waiting the 
event of this complicated aſſault, which appears to 
have been conducted with the moſt F ws 


ſervance of time and diſtance; + 


 archets, „and eupoled to the 1 00 of being ſur: 


rounded, were obliged to form into twoMvitions, 

of Which one prepared to teſiſt Alexander; and 
the other faced about to meet Cænus. But this 
evolution ſo much diſordered their ranks and de- 


jected their courage, that they were totally unable 
to ftand the ſhock of the Macedonian cavalry, 
which ſurpaſſed them as much in ſtrength ; as it 
excelled them in diſcipline; The fugitives took 


refuge, as behind a ine of friendly towers, in the 
intervals that had been left between thie elephants. 


Theſe fierce animals were then conducted againſt the 


enemy's horſe; which movement was no ſooner 


obſerved by the infantry , than they ſeaſonably ad- 


vanced, and galled the aſſailants with darts and 
arrows. Wherever the elephants turned; the Ma- 
odonis ö ranks . finding it dangerous 


E 0 
* 


2 2 0 


The Indian horſe, hatafſed by ru Re cata X 


- N x I 


co — 


_ 5 


- hem with a, cloſe. and . phalanx; c n re 
Meanwhile, Th 5 cayalry. ralliec, and Were xx 
repelled with greater loſs than before. They again 
ſought, the, ſame friendly retreat; but their flight 
was now intercepted, and themſelves almoſt entirely = 
ſurrounded, by the Macedonian horſe; at the ſame. wn 


- e * 
5 4 


| : time that the elephants, „ having loſt their xi. 5 : 
_ enraged at being. pent up within a narrow. ſpace... 7 be 


and furious, through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than foes, . becauſe the Via, 
Ms was „ having the advantage of an open 
| ground OY Poul: eyery Rr: e 5 to their oe: 
fury 33 - 1 4 
The 8 was e HOY the e 9 . 
. Craterus,: paſſed the river. But the arrival of theſe. dians des 
freſh. troops rendered the purſuit peculiarly deſtruc · 1 
tive. The unfortunate Porus. loſt; both his ſons, 
all his captains, twenty thouſand foot; and thres 9 
thouſand. horſe. The elepbants, ſpent with fatigue, - SP : 
were lain or taken; even the armed chariots wens 
| hacked in pieces, having proved leſs formidable NW 
reality than appearance, could we believe that little 3 
more than three hundred men petiſhed on the fide. nod 
of Alexander. An obvious inconſiſtency too often 
appears in the biſtorians of that conqueror*?. With 
a view, to enhance his merit, they deſeribe and — 


aggorate the, valor. and, wellen. * bis e 3 


or Arriau, p. Ita, 3 5 1 

14 See. Artlan „p. 115. Tho obfirvaties Fe eg not, however, 
0 that hiſtorian, but rather to Ptolsmy- and Ariſtobutas, » from. 

| whom he derived his: materials 3 nor, could it de expected bas 
thoſe generals should preſerve perfect. impartiality in re .&e 0 the 


\_ exploits of * master whom LY a ws | 
5 Vor. V. | = 8 | Þ ” | „„ 1 
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c'na 15 but; in computing the numbers of the ſlain, they 


XXXIX. 


Conrage 


- and mag. 
nanimity 
of Porup, 


— 


become aveiſe to allow this valor and reſiſtance 


to have produced any adequate effects. 


The Indian King having behaved- with great 


gallantry in the engagement, was the laſt to leave 
che field. His flight being retarded by his wounds, 


he Was GS Get by Taxiles, whom Alexander 
intruſted with the care of ſeizing; him alive. But 


 Porns, perceiving''the approach of- a man, who . 
Was his ancient and inveterate enemy, turned his 


elephant, and prepared to renew the combat. 
Alexander then difpatched. to him Meroe, an 
Indian of diſtinction, who, he underſtood, had 
formerly lived with Porus in habits of friendſhip. 


By the entreaties of Meroe, the high - minded 
prince, ſpent with thirſt and fatigue, was finally 
perſuaded to ſurrender; and being refreſhed with 


; drink and repoſe, was conducted to the preſence 


of the conqueror. Alexander admired his ſtature 


for he was above ſeven feet high) and the majeſty 


of his perſon; but he admired ſtill more his 


Rewarded courage and magnanimity. Having aſked in what 
by Alex - 


he could 8 him ? Porus anſwered, © By acting 
like a king.” That, faid Alexander with a 


Amile, 41 ſhould do ſor my own ſake, but what 
can I do for your 49” Porus replied,” *All my 
wiſbes are contained in that one requeſt *', None / 


23, The modern hiſtories of Alexander univerſally miſtepreſent 


1 this conferehce. All of chem, as far as I know, make Porus ſay, 


vw that he deſires to be treated like a king: » an explanation 
' which cannot be reconciled with Alexander's reply, Tore 2p 
eres coi Haze zul irn, ov d. * bene & i cel O * 


1 
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ever admired virtue more than Klesan det er, 6 a A . 


with the firmneſs of Porus, he declared him re- 
inſtated on his throne; acknowile ged him for Bis 
ally and his friend; and having on afterwards 
received the bao of the Glay! rho 
ſeſſed thirty-ſeven cities on his eaſtern frontier: "the? 


eaſt of which contained five thouſand /atid Wichy 5005 


of the greateſt above ten thouſaud inhabitants, he 
added this populous province to the dominions of 


his new confederate. Immediately after the battle, 
he interred the ſlain, performed the accuſtomed ' f 
ſacrifices, and exhibited gymnaſtic and equeſtria 


games on the banks of the Hydaſpes.” "Before ' 
leaving that river, he founded two cities, Nicæa 
and Bucephalia; the former was ſo called, to com- 
memorate the victory gained near the Place Where 
it ſtood; the latter, ſituate on the oppoſi ite bänk, 


was nals in Boner of his horſe Rucepbahus . 1 


ho died there, worn out by age and ' fatigue, A 
large diviſion. of. the army remained under Ns 


command of Craterus, to build and Ka ro theſe: | 


new cities. 15 eee e | 
7 £1 VVV . LN bots DS 00 SL 133 "IT 7. | ” 511 
* 1 will act beds you, 0 porus as lese 2 klag,* on my 
own account: det Mags 4 18 deſire chat 1 nee do on 
vour's ?? e 
1% This generous Amer, , pk a ts * RET the toll and 
dangers of his maſter, nad formerly received' ſignal” marks 
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Founda- - 
tion of 

Ni za and 
Bucepha- 


royal regard. | Having diſappenred in the country of the van | 


Alexander iſſued a proclamation , „ commanding his horſe to be 


reſtored , otherwiſe he would ravage the whole country with : 
fire and es This command was © immediately obe ed. 


„80 dear, me Arrian, was Bucephalus to '\Alexandir . 


and fo ade mcm to TY * Amen 
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8 * A Pe, In ꝓromoting the . of Alexander 2 the 


| XXXIX. 


fame of bis generoſity conſpired with the power of 


bh arms. Without encountering any memorable 


paſſes the 


Acetines 


and Hy- 
graces. 


„ 
* 


— 


refſtance,.. he. reduced the dominions of another 
prince. named Porus, and the valuable country be- 


| tween, the Aceſines and the Hydraotes. In effect. 


1 ing this conqueſt, the obſtacles of. nature were the. 


| principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom 


he had to contend. The river Aceſines, fifteen 
ſurlongs broad, is deep and rapid; many parts ak 


its channel are filled with large and ſharp rocks 
Which, oppoſing the rapidity of the ſtream, oc- 


caſion loud and foaming billows, mixed with ; WA: 


ing eddies and e equally formidable, and 
ſtill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians, who 


attempted to paſs. in boats, m many drove againſt 


the rocks, and periſhed; but ſuch as gy, "5 
\. hides, reached the oppoſite ſhore in Tafety. The 


Hydraotes is of the ſame breadth with the Ace- 


ſines, but flows with a gentle current. On its 
eaſtern bank, Alexander learned that the Cathaei, 5 


Malli, and other independent Indian tribes, pre- 


pared to reſiſt his progreſs. They had encamped 


on the ſide of the hill, near the city Sangala, two 


days march from the Hydraotes; and, inſtead of 
a breaſt-work., had fortified themſelves with a 
triple row of carriages. . Alexander advanced 1 
bis cavalry; the Indians ſtirred not ſrom their 


poſt, but, mounting their carriages, poure forth 


a ſhower of miſſile weapons. Alexander perdeiving 


the. cavalry unfit for ſuch an attack, immediately 


— and conducted 'A ag of foot 


* 
8 93 
— 
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againſt che enemy. | T be lines were Attached, cn * *. 
where weakeſt; Due paſſages were opened; the AIX. 
Macedonians tolked; in; and the Indiaus, being 
ſucceſſi vely driven from. weir TI pins? 4 in e 
| PN to Sangala. F „ 
The walls of that place were too cine to ki: mi 
completely inveſted. On one fide,” the town was dae 
| | $5 arid broad, but 06 deep, 8 : 
Alexander ſuſpecting that the Indians, intimidated _ 
by their former defeat, would attempt tot eſoape in 
the night, cauſed: the lake to be ſurrounded with - 
his cavalry: This precaution was attended: with 
ſucces. The foremoſt of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
horſe; the reſt eſcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then inveſted the greateſt part oi the - 
town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared to 
advance his engines to batter the walls, when he 
was informed by ſome deferters , that the nem 
ſtill reſolved, that very night, to teal, if poſſible; e 
through the lake; af not, to force their way with = 1 
their whole ſtrength: * Upon this intelligence | 
Alexander poſted Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, with 
three thouſand targeteers, one troop of archers, 
and all the Agrians-, upon the ſpot where he ſa- 
gaciouſly "conjectured. that the beſieged would.” at- p 
tempt to force their paſſage... At the firſt ſound. 
of the trumpet, the other commanders were to ad. 
vance to the affiſtance of Ptolemy.” Alexander 
declared his intention to ſhare the common. danger. 1 
By this omen deen ä 1 0 N Were . 
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n . ſucceſsfully: Aspen after leaving five kfiparet 
-AXXT% men on the. place: Meanwhile Porus, Alexander's 


3 WA 


N 
1 


* 4-0 
glows, 
38 9 44.9 
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principal ally in thoſe parts, arrived in the camp 


With five thouſand Indians, and a conſiderable 


number of elepbants. Encouraged by this rein- 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 


the fiege; The engines were got ready; the wall, 


built of brick, was undermined ; the fcaling- lad. 


ders ee e ; ſeveral . were made; and 


tze townowas'taken' by aſſault. Seventeen thou- 


Faftern 
boundary 


of Alex. . 


ander's 
conqueſts, 


fand Indians are faid to have periſhed in the fack 
of Sangala; above ſeventy thouſand were taken 
priſoners; Sangala was raſed; ts confederates ſub · 
mitted or fled. Above a hundred Macedonians 
fell in the bege or aſſault; twelve bundred: were 
wounded: _ { 

The 3 Bures of e dons 
rendered him maſter of the valuable country, now 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great ſtreams 
vwhoſe gonfluenbe forms the Indus. The banks 


of the Hyphaſis, the moſt eaſtern of theſe rivers, 
Which he actually intended to croſs, allured by the 


flattering deſcription of the e territory, 5 


#199318 0 %% 


„The anbale of the ,Gentoos Aikinguih s by the. 
epithet "of Mhaahah „Dukkoyt, and Kooneah 7 © the great robe 


ber and aſſaſſin 1 but moſt of the. Oriental traditions are highly- 


orable to that prinoe, and extal his humanity not leſs than 
his proweſs, The high idea entertained, af him 'by the Indians, 
appears fron their aſcribing/ to his taſte and magniſicence „ the 
moſt remarka able monument  ſoattered over their immenſe coune 


try. see 'Exhmen' Otitique , p. 143, et feqq. M. Anquetis 
Landre r. 1. r. 38. and bun, Howell's Religion of tho! 


OLE P. ti. ** Te 
: E; 


in N e 35 ack — in dalle! Ur greateſt : 
towers in that country I heſe-momments4: _—_— 


AIR between D Delhi and Labor: * „ marked the 


5-4 a FOE ad ny; ale ronmarn 

7 10 Probably. near; the LE e kreat N modern road -paſſes » 
between. thoſe. The. eie Geogr. | Ancienne. 27 and 
Gibbon's Hiſt: vol. vol. * & 5 Rennel , however, in ble exe. 
cellent Memoir ei the new. 3 'afligns! /raſong | 
for believing” that Alexander was not ſo; high; up the river; *? > 
| croſſing Rn fays he, the Aceſines 1.11 Jenaub 4 and the ydrac- 
tes or Ravee, Which latter ne may oe” ſuppoſed to (croſs at, the 
place where Lahor now ſtands „ he appears 'to de drawn but of 
the direct route toward the Ganges „to attack the city of Sdre 
| gala, moſt probably Jying betalen Lahor and Moultan. From 
Sangala he proceeded to the Hyphaſis or setlege 71 maſt pr abt 
between Adiodin and Debalpour , by ine 'cirenmſtance o the 


deſerts lying between him aud the Gantzes ; for the country' ber 


tween, the Beath and the, Ganges is fertile and well inhabited 
but that between the lower parts; of, the Setlegs. and... * 
Ganges, nat eally a ' deſert in. it „ as. Timur experienced in 
march from 'Adjodin to Balnir. The ! diſtance! between Alex: 
| ander's poſition on the Hyphaſis and the Jumma „ As given dy 
Pliny, . accords with his opinion. He, gives it as + three! hundred 
and thirty ſix Roman miles, which, by a proper proportioned 


 Feale , formed. from his diſtances. in. known places, reaches from 


the banks of the zumma to a point a. little below, the conflux of 
the Beath and Setlege, But had Alexander been as high up the 


river as the place where the great weſtern road | croſſes from 


Lahor to 'Delhi „ be would have been only two hundred and fifty 
ſuch miles . from the Jumma. This opinion is: ſtrengthened; by 
the account of what happened immediately after: I mean his 
recroſſing the Hydraotes, and then encamping on the bank of 
the Acefines, in a low ſituation,” and where the whole country 
was flooded on the coming on of the periodical rains; which 
 eircumitance. obliged him to meve his camp higher up the river, 
into a more elevated country. This agrees perfectly | with the 

deſcription of the country. The lower parts of the courſee of 
the Jenaub- and, Ravee are really through a low. country; and 
theſe are alſo the parte neareſt to Adjodin and Debalpour., be= 
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Alexander 


the Hydaſ- 
nes, ac- 
companied 
by his 
army. 
Olymp. 
- _exiſi. 3. 
A. C. 326. 


ſails down 


prepared new toils 


nnn of. 8 empire; an empire chu 
limited, not by the difficulties of the coun 1 
the oppoſition of enemies, but by the immoveable 
and unanimous reſolution of his European troops. 
Invincible by his enemies, Alexander ſubmitted 


to his friends, at whoſe deſire" he ſet bounds to his 
trophies in the War But bis . reſtleſs. curioſity 


by Craterus and Hephæſtion (for Czznus was now 
dead] had orders ta march ſouthward along the 


_ oppoſite banks of the Hydaſpes. Philip, to whom 
he had committed the government of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to Bactria, was recalled with 
the ane under Ki command; „ and the. hole | 


1 3 be Weg 
. 


1 which „ 1 DA , Alexander's lin * were erected. 42 1 
It is rather unfoxtunate for this "ingenious conjecture 4 that the 
deſert on the eaſtern bank of the Hyphaſfts, between Alexander | 


and the Ganges, is to be found only in the inaccurate compila- 


tion of Diodorus, I. xvii. p. 612. ( whoſe. narrative "of Alex- 
ander's expedition is as much” inferior to Arrian's, as his im- | 


perfect” and inconſiſtent account of the expedition of the younger 


1 Cyrus,' and the retreat of the ten thoufand, is inferior to the ade 
mired Anabaſis of Xenophon')'; and in the romantic” deſcription 


of Curtius, I. in. e 4i. Tue exiſtence of ſuch a deſert, at the 


enxtremity of Alexander's conqueſts, is contradicted. by the cir- 


eumftantial and ſatisfactory ' narrative of Arrian, 1. v. © 19, 
who ſays, ** that the country beyond the Hypbaſis' was rich and 


fertile, the inhabitants induſtrious and brave; boverned by n 
moderate ariſtocracy; flouriching in peace and plenty ; - ' poſſeſſing. 7 
„ great gamer of Eee q TON _ "oy 48 irengeh t 7 
cd aa J OTE FF 
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til or 


ee for the army and 
bimſelf. Having returned to the cities Nicæa 
and Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for the fake 
of exploring more carefully the unknown regions 
of India. Two: diviſions, reſpectively ommanded 


4 Jr 7 Q 
A 2 — a. : G 
-% 0 r 1 | WY am a — — ww 4. 2 


ed to the dominion of Foros. Meanwhile he 


Jonians, Cyprians, Phe 
nations, who followed the ſtandard of Alexa 


induſtriouſly built, or collected, above two 4 


cians, and other maritime ir 


ſand veſſels "for ſailing down the ien, tin 


„ It may er "extraordinary , * fays Me. Rennel, — thas 
Alexander should, in the” courſe of n few Wowths', 4 prepare 
vaſt u fleet for hit voynge down the Indus 3 efpeciatly: ns: it; 10 


ſaid, to be the Vork of his army. But the Punjab country, .liks 


that of Bengal , is Full of navigable. rivers 5 which communicatin 
with the Indus, form an uninterrupted: "ubvigation from Cathmer 


to Tatta, and no doubt abounded with boats und veſfels ready 
eonſtructed to the/.conqueror's hands, 1 think it + probable 400 _ 


that the veſſels in which Nearchus performed. his. coaſting: voxsge 
| 10 the Gulph of Perſia, were found in the Indus. Veſſels o 
one hundred and eighty/ tons burden are fometimes | ufed in ih 
Ganges; and thoſe of one hundred not nn frequently. a It; bs 
worthy of obſervation, that this  judiciqus conjecture. of. Mr, 


Rennel ls juſtified by the words of Arrian. , | In ſpeaking of the 


number of veſſels , he fas, 26924 oo D reralua, 1 ru r 
NM ry KOTH. T moral » 1 OV Tw Torr vember, 5. 124. The 


veſſels employed by Alexander appear / 755 therefore „ to have 
been partly callected on the Indian rivers, and partly. coll» 
ſtructed for the occaſion. They were, I. Long sbiys, for the purpoſe 


of war; 2. Round chips , for carrying proviſions , baggage, etc.z 


and, 3. inxoywyx Q,, veſiels for tranſporting horſes. Mr. Renn@l's 


eonjecture can only relate to the ships of burden; That the two other 
| kinds were built by the Tonians and islanders, appears from Arrian,, 

þÞ- 124 et 18. The account of Alexander's embarkation s given in 
_ Arrian's expedition of Alexander, as well as in his Indian hiftory » 
3s inconſiſtent with the relation of Curtius, ix. c. Hi. with that of 
Diodorus, I. avil, p. $63. and that of Juſtin, I. xii, o, ix, The 


. 85 


narrative of Arrian is, however, confirmed by Strabo , | os AW. 


v. 1023, That accurate geographer informs us, that the Leer was 


conſtructed near the cities which Alexander had built on each fide 


the Hydaſpes;. and that the timber, chiefly pine, r, pd) cedary 
Was Rn from a wood near to Mount Emodns. 


# 
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c 1 4 P, its junction by the Indus, and thence. along chat 


fucceſſively beſieged and taken; but, at the ſtorm 
of their capital, a ſcene was tranſacted; which would 
have indicated madneſs in any other general; 'and 


Extraordi. 
nary ad- 
venture in 
beſieging 
the Mal- 


lian fort. 
6G. extremely loſty without, but towards the inner cir- 


cumference of an inconſiderable height. Alexan- 


rels, 


© majeſtic ſtream te the Indian ocean. On board 
this fleet the king embarked in perſon with the 
third diviſion; of his ſorces. His navigation em- 


played: ſeveral months, hang, inequent| y tenen 


Ile enbe of che Malli./ Theſe. Barbarians were 


driven from the open country; their cities were 


2 


W betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 


When their ſtreets were filled with the enemy, 


| che Malli took refuge”? in their citadel. This fort- 


Teſs was defended by a thick wall, which being 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 


der, provoked by the obſtinacy of the Indians, 


commanded the ſcaling- ladders to be applied with | 
all poſſible expedition. But this ſervice being per- 


formed more tardily than uſual, the king, in his 


anger, ſnatched a ladder from one who carried it, 


and having faſtened it to the wall, mounted with 
rapidity in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The 


Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of their gene- 
ral, Followed in ſuch numbers, that the ladder 
| broke as Alexander reached the ſummic; the ſame 
accident happened to other ladders which were 
haſtily applied, and injudicioufly crowded. For 
ſome moments, the king thus remained alone on 
the wall, conſpicuous by the brightneſs of his 


' 


place. 
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arms, arid; the extravagance 11 lofihes 8 ex- u a” 


jacent towers. | His reſolution! Was more than 


daring. At one bound he ſprang into the place, 
and poſting himſelf at the wall, ſlew the chief f 
the Malli, and three others, who ventured to aſſaullt 
him. Meanwhile Abreas, Leonnatus, and Peuceſtas, 
the only Macedonians who had got ſafe to the top _ 
of the wall; imitated the example, of Alexander. 
Abreas was wounded and fell; his companions, re- 


gardleſs of their own ſafety .lefecded: 7; the king, 


whoſe breaſt had been pierced with an arrowy. 


They were ſoon covered with wounds, and Alexan- 
der ſeemed ready to expire. By this time, the 
Macedonians had burſt through the gates of the 


king; che ſecond! to revenge his death, for they 
believed the wound to be mortal, as eve iſued 


forth with his blood. Some ae 758 the Wear 


„ &F. > 


dae 9 the any, with his 1 ec 151 his | 
maſter's command. The great effuſion of blood 


threatened his immediate diſſolution; but a ſeaſon- 


able ſwooning retarded the circulation of the fluids, 
ſtopped the diſcharge of blood, and ſaved the life 
of Alexander. The affectionate admiration in 
| Wan be v was wet by Tug ace e in n 


1 7 ** 


20 15 N e e . 66; 0 uma of hls vas 


lor „ could our idiom admit ſuch an expreſſion, arorog properly 
ſignifies ** what has no place in nature. It is r tranſ· 
lated abſurd, but may here mean ſupernatural, | e een 3 


LY 


Their -firſt concern was to carry off the 


| poſed to thick vollies of haſtile darts from the ad- * os 


ons P. . ſadneſs Aeg his , danger; and their im. 


NN NTX. 


- Marches 
_ through 
the Gedro» 
Ran deſert. 
Olymp. 
uiii. 4. 
A. U. 325, 


— 


Voyage of 
Nearchus. 


1 


moderate joy at his recovery. 


Having performed his intended voyage to e i 


ocean, and provided neceſſaries for a long march, 
Alexander determined to proceed towards Perſepo. 


lis, through the barren ſolitudes of Gedroſia. This 
arduous deſign was not inſpired by an idle ambition 


to furpaſs the exploits of Cyrus and Semiramis, 


Whoſe armies were ſaid to have periſhed in thoſe 


deſerts, but prompted by the neceſſity of ſupplying 
with water, the firſt European fleet which navigated 
the Indian ſea, explored the Perſian gulph, and 


examined the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. This important voyage was performed, 
and afterwards related, by Nearchus **,” whoſe en- 
terpriſing genius was worthy of the maſter whom 
he ſerved. In diſcovering the ſea and the land, 
the fleet and army of Alexander mutually aſſiſted 


en, other. By the example of che king, | both 


441 


Curtius. t | theſe | are feeble authorities, compared with nn 


I. vp. 135, et ſegg, et Strabo, I. xvii. p. 1026. 


20 Nearghus Was a native of Crete,, but had long reſided, in 


85 mouth of the Indus wo that of the Euphrates , is preſerved in Ar- 


vian's; Indian hiſtory „from o. xx, to ©. xli. incluſively. Seven 
months wete employed in this voyage, during three of which the 


Aeet kept the ſea. Nearcfius | ſailed in the month of september, aud | 


arrived in April in the Euphrates. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. vi. o. xxiii. 


The relation of this illuſtrious; admiral has been called | in. queſtion 
by -Dodwell, -Hardovin , and others: but its authenticity is con- 
Amel by the incomparable D' Anville. See. Recherch. Geog. ſur 


1e Golfe Perſique, Acad. des Inſorip. & XXX. p. 133. 


1. Tue 55 adventure . in the text, is Cai b „ 
Curtas, I. ix. o. iv. to have happened in ſtorming a city of the i 
Oxyd Lucian C Dial. mort.) et Panfun. ( Attic.) agree with | 


Amptitpolis, The journal of his © cefebratet voyage from the 
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were taught to deſpiſe toil and. danger, On foot, n . 
and encumbered with his armor, he traverſed the * 
tempeſtuous ſands of the Perſian coaſt, ſharing bee 
hunger, thirſt, and fatigue of the meaneſt ſoldier”; : 
nor was it till after a march of two months, di. ia 
tinguiſhed by unexampled hardſhips, Wea 
emerged into the cultivated: ee ede Jar OF 
In this country Alexander Was met by a e Gio. 
of his forces, which he had ſent; under the com- der is iel. 
mand of Craterus through the territories of the une _ 4 
Arn. and Drang. Staſanor and P hrataphernes, various 
governors of thoſe warlike nations, and of the arne 
more northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrea- army. 
nia, brought a ſeaſonable ſupply of camels an 
other beaſts of burthen, to relieve the exigences | ; 
of an — 5 enfeebled 5 br g and e e. — . 


21 Parties were continually Coe; 7 on all Aides, in ſearche 

1 for. water. On one occaſion, they were more un fortunate ee 
than uſual; the heat of the ſun was exceſſive, and reflected vr. ieee 
the horching nd Alexander marched on foot, parched witk 
thirſt, extauſted- dy Fatigue, and oppreſſed by care. Amidſt thels 
diſtreſsful circumſtances ſome ſoldiers diſcovering a | ſmall *quan«/ 
tity of . turbid water, brought it in great baſte to the king. He. 
received the preſent with thanks, then poured it on the ground: 
and the water, thus Ipilt, refreshed not only Alexander , dut ne 5 
whole army. Arrian, p. 14. 

22 Plutarch. ſays , that the march through Gedroſia coſt Alex. 
ander near one hundred thouſand men z a palpable exaggeration, ; 
ſince he ſuppoſes the whole army, at their departure from India, 
to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thouſand foot , and 
fifteen thouſand horſe ; of which one diviſion. embarked with, 
Nearchus, and another marched , under the command of Crate-, | 
rus , throngh the territories of the Arii. and Drantza; little more, PE 
than a third part of the. whole number entered the Gedrofian | 
deſerts. | 
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cna P. arrival uf numerous: battalions from Media, which 


RXAXIR., 
He pu- 
nishes the 
miſcon- 
duct of his 
"generals, 


rendered the ſtandard of Alexander fufficiently re. re- 

ſpectable. Cleander and Sitalus, the commanders 
of thoſe forces, were accuſed by the Medes of de- 
ſpoiling their temples, ranſacking their tombs, and 
committing other deteſtable deeds of avarice and 
cruelty. Their own ſoldiers confirmed the accu- 
ſation; and their crimes were puniſhed with death. 


This prompt juſtice gave immediate ſatisfaction, 


Impro. 
bable ac- 
count of 
the march 
through 


Carmania. | 


And ſerved as a ſalutary example in future; for, of 
All the rules of government , practiſed: by this l- | 
luſtrious conqueror; none had a ſtronger tendence 
to confirm his authority, and conſolidate his em- 
pire, than his vigilance to reſtrain the rapacity of 


his lieutenants, cd to 8 his 10 0 887 from op- 
. e It 


Among the fables which give the air r romante; 


to the'memorable exploits of Alexander, we may. 
reckon the triumphant proceſhon through Carma- 


nia. In imitation. of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 
to have traverſed this province, amidſt dancing and 


muſic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with 
wine, and allowing the utmoſt extravagance. of 


diſorder and folly to himſelf and his followers **. 
The revel rontiqued ſeven en during which a 2. i 


221 Kairuros bintę r. AN „ Nr H ey vg rr ehyn ec i de. 
deu, Jopp dvr; 1 iner vg xunο f, TOTUUT 6 ler Runte or , 


700 Te N ae , 7. A 8 bo Ty Ae Bar- 


| c. hacbie bert 789 cep youve; ure Twy cep Norra. Arrian, 1. vi, p · 143. 
r This , eſpecially, kept in awe the nations that were either 


Cubdued by Alexander, or that 'voluntarily *fubmitred to him ( nu- 


- merous and remote as they were, that, under the reign of this d 


prince, the governors durſt not injure the governed. e 


* Flut. in Alexand. Diodor. p. 373. 
= * 
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amal body of ſober men might have overwhelmed i CHAP, 
this army of bacchanals, and avenged the cauſe of / XXXIX. 


Darius and of Aſia. Were not this improbable 
fiction diſcountenanced by the ſilence of contempo- 
rary writers, it would be refuted by its own ab- 
ſurdity. Inſtead of yielding to.the tranſports of mad 
joy, Alexander, whoſe heart was extremely ſuſ- 
ceptible of compaſſion, muſt have been deeply af- 
flicted by the recent loſs of ſo many brave men; 
nor did the neceſſity of his affairs, to which he Was 
ever duly attentive, admit of unſeaſonable delay. 
Encouraged by the long abſence of their maſter, 
and the perils to which his too adventurous charac- 
ter continually expoſed his life, Harpalus, Orſines, 


and Abulites, who were reſpectively governors of 


Babylon, Perſepolis, and Suſa, began to deſpiſe 


his orders, and to act as independent princes, ra- 


ther than accountable miniſters, In ſuch emer- 
gencies, Alexander knew by experience the advan- 
tage of celerity. He therefore divided his army. 
The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
intruſted to Hephæſtion, with orders to proceed 


Punishe 
ment of 


the govern- . 


ors of 
Babylon, 


Perſepolis, | 
and Suſa, 


along the ſea-coaſt, and to attend the motions of 


the fleet cone by. Nearchus. With the re- 
mainder, the king haſtened to Paſargadæ. Or- 
fines was convicted of many enormous crimes , 
Which were e with as enormous ee 


j.+ 
"A ® "3 * 4 A fl, a 
2 if # £4 


OO Curtius, 4 ix. 6. K. | 85 
hs 26 Arrian informs us, that neither Ptolemy nor Ariftobulus 


— 
oy 


| make the leaſt mention of this extraordinary tranſaction , 0 Wr | 


| ne treats with proper contempt. Vid. Arrian, p. 143. ; 


„ Arrian, who excuſes Alexander's adopting the Perſian manners, 


- rereatsdiy blames him for * the Barbarian n, ; 


J 
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n . Baryaxes, a Mede, ho tet be. FD 


* 5 BOP. | 


- tiara ſuffered death; 5 his numerous adherents 8 


ſhared the ſame. Kate. The return of Alexander 


from the Eaſt 3 fatal to Abulites, and his 


fon Oxathres, who, during the abſence of their 


maſter, had cruelly oppreſſed the wealthy province 


of Suſiana, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
capital. Harpalus, whoſe conduct at Babylon had 
been no leſs flagitious, eſcaped with his treaſures 


to Athens: the avarice of the Athenians engaged 


them to receive this wealthy fugitive; but their 


fears forbade them to harbour the enemy of Alex 


ander. By a decree of the people, he was expel- 


Peneeſtas 
rewarded.. 


led from Attica, and this traitor to the molt ge- 


nerous of princes. ſeems. himſelf to have been ſoon. 


afterwards treacherouſly flain **, Tbe brave Peu- 
ceſtas, who had ſaved eee life at the aſſault 
of the Mallian fortreſs, was promoted to the go- 


Vvernment of Perſia. In this important command, 


he proved his wiſdom to. be equal to his valor. . 


4 comp. Curtius, 1. X. e. Hi. Plut. in Demoſthen. ii, 


1. xvili. 'p- 19. Strabo, I. xvii. p. 576. But all theſe writers 
omit the firſt, crime of Harpalus, mentioned by. Arrian, the par- 
don of which does great honor to | the clementy of Alexander. 
Harpalis, even in the life-time of Philip, had gained the friend. 
sbip of hie illuſtrious ſon; who, foon after mounting +the throne, 


- employed. him as his treaſurer, Rut, before. the battle of Iffus 


this unworthy _ miniſter betrayed his, ruſt, and. fled . to Megsra- 5 


Alexander, unwilling haftily | to condemy an old friend, who had 


for his ſake incurred the reſentment of Philip, aſcribed the mif- 
conduct of Harpalus to the bad counſels of Taurifcus, a daring 
villain, whs had accompanied his flitht, After the death. of 
Tantiſcrs, he prevailed on Hatpalus again to return to his ſervice, ” 


| 12 «gain . him with the Cur: * his raſhes Aren. 
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ners, and uſing the language of the vanquiſhed, 


be acquired the affectionate reſpect of the people 
committed to his care. His pliant condeſcenſion, 
directed by ſound policy; was highly approvvd by. 


the diſcernment of Alexander; but his affectation 


; of foreign manners greatly offended the e of. 
his Macedonian countrymen. 


In the central provinces of his empire, wien 


from time immemorial had been the ſeat of Afiatic: 
pomp and luxury, Alexander ſpent the laſt, and 


not the leaſt glorious, year of his reign. In the: 
nervous language of antiquity, the world was. 


ſilent in his preſence; and his only remaining care 


was to improve and conſolidate his conqueſts. For 
theſe important - purpoſes, he carefully examined 
the courſe of the Eulæus, the Tigris, and the Eu- 
phrates; and the indefatigable induſtry of his troops 
was judiciouſly employed in removing the wears, or 
dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Aſſy - 


rian and Perſian kings had obſtructed the naviga-: 


tion of thoſe great rivers. But Alexander, having 
no reaſon to dread fleets of war, wiſhed to invite 
thoſe of commerce. The harbours were repaired; 
arſenals were conſtructed; a baſon was formed at 


| Babylon ſufficient to contain a thouſand gallies. By 


theſe and ſimilar. improvements, he expected to 
facilitate internal intercourſe among his central pro- 
vines, while, by opening new channels of com- 
munication, he hoped to unite the wealthy coun- 
tries of Egypt and the Eaſt, with the moſt remote 


regions of the earth. His ſhips were ſent to 


Vox. V. . 2 


By donor to the cuſtoms, adopting. the las on T5 
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0 _ Ar. explore the Perſian aud en ee e | 
brought him ſych. accounts of the former, that he 
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determined to plant its ſhores with Greeian colo. 


nies. Hieron of Soli proceeded fartheſt in exa - 
mining the Arabian coaſt; but he found it impoſ. 
ſible to double the ſouthern extremity of that im- 
menſe peninſula; and ſtill more to remount (as he 


had been commanded by Alexander] to the city 
Hieropolis. „in Egypt. This daring enterpriſe 


- ſeemed. to be reſerved for the king in perſon. It 


is certain, that, ſhortly before his death, he took 
meaſures for examining this great ſouthern gulph, 


as well as for diſcovering the ſhores of the Caſpian 


Sea, which was then believed to communicate Tu 
the Northern Ocean . 


But objects, leſs remote, 5 his more 


immediate attention. In the winter ſeaſon, the 
Waters of the Euphrates, which b g the ex- 


traordinary fertility of Aﬀuna *' are confined 
within their lofty channel. But in Torivg and. ſum- 


mer, and eſpecially. towards the ſummer ſolſtice, 
they overflow their banks, and, inſtead of water- 
ing, would totally deluxe the ent territory, 


unleſs the ſuperfluous fluid were diſcharged into the 
great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial river, 
formed, it is ſaid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 
a hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 


by ſprings, nor repleniſhed from mountain. ſnows, 


but branching ſrom N08 ER trunk of "the 


39 Arrian , 1. vii. p. 158.. 


6 ” 


1 „ This country, according to 3 * is more fertile than 
| any other; producing, it is fald, 2 5 uundred fold. fs Strabo, 


p. 1077. 
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| Fuphrates | moderates its too impetuous Nee by e Ar. 
1 diverting it into the ſea, through lakes and marſhes, xxx <=Þ 
by various, and, for the moſt part,” inviſible out- 
lets. But this uſeful contrivahce finally defeatel 2 
its own purpoſe. The Pallacopas gradually funk - 41 „„ 
into its foft and oo y bed, and the Euphrates, . = 
which even originally was dich higher than this 75 e,, 
canal, continued to flow into the new channel, even 
after th& ſeaſbn ben its waters ceaſe to riſe by the 
_ . melting of the Armenian ſaows. This diminu- | 
tion of the river rendered it inſufficient to water 
the fields of Aſſyria; an inconvenience ſeverely 
felt in a country almoſt unacquainted with rain. : 
The governors of Babylon attempted unſucceſ | 
fully to remedy the evil, whoſe magnitude juſtly 
excited the attention of Alexander. From war, 
the mother of arts, he had learned to improve the _ + 1 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 9 
for more diſtant expeditions, he ſailed down the 
Euphrates; carefully examined the nature of the 
ſoil; and having diſcovered, at the diſtance of 
abdut four miles from the inoſculation of the 
| Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and rocky bot-- 
dom, he commanded a canal to be cut there, Which 
ſerved to moderate the inundations at one ſeaſon, 
without too much draining the waters at other, 
Having performed this eſſential ſervice to Aſſyria 5 
he followed the courſe of the Pallacopas, and ſur- 
veyed the lakes and marſhes, which guard the Ara- 
bian frontiers. In the neighbourhood of his new Builds 
canal, he obſerved a convenient ſituation for a city, i nent 


the canal 


which, bang built and fortified, was peopled with of patta- 
2 2 copat. 


XXXIX. 
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0 MAP. thoſe ſuperannuated Greeks, who ſeemed no longer. 


capable of military ſervice, and with ſuch others 

of their countrymen as thought proper to gh in 

this fertile, though remote country **. .. | 
Animated by a zeal for public happineſs , Alex 


ander thus traverſed the populous provinces of the 
tevies with Eaſt, and ſucceſſively viſited the imperial cities of 


Perſepolis, Suſa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. . Theſe 
places, and 4 e of tt note, were adorned 
with ſignal marks of his taſte, and reſpectively diſ. | 
tinguiſhed by tranſactions which diſcover the boldeſt, 
yet moſt enlightened , views, of policy. The im- 
portant deſign of uniting, by laws and 1 
the ſubjects of his extenſive monarchy , ever 
preſent to, his mind. For this purpoſe, 12 took 
care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company, or 
rather in each diviſion of ſixteen, he joined four 
Europeans to twelve Aſiatics. In the Macedonian 
ſquadrons and battalions, he intermixed., on the 
other hand, ſuch of the Barbarians as were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſtrength, their. activity, and 
their. merit. Soon after the battle of Arbela, he 
had given orders to raiſe new levies in the con- 
quered provinces. The Barbarian youth delighted 
in the Grecian exerciſe and diſcipline, and rejoiced 
at being aſſociated to the glory of their victors. 
On the banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined 
bye a powerſul body of thoſe recruits, whoſe improve - 
ments in arts and arms fully anſwered his expect- 
ations, and juſtly rewarded his foreſight. The 
arrival of ſuch numerous auxiliaries enabled him ta 


vw Arian, uhi ſupra. 


a 


dihbapppse nt Opis ue 


Greeks and Macedonians as were * of this ler- 
vice, worn out with age, or enſeebled by fitkneſs. 
After an intereſting ſcene; which we ſhall have oc- 


caſion to deſeribe, he diſmiſſed choſe reſpeckable 
veterans, loaded with wealth and Honors. They 


were conducted by Craterus, whom her appbintel 5 
pater in the adminiſtration of bis 
European dominions; and Antipater wW˖?C had 


pru- x 


to fucceedi Anti 


long exeruted that important truſt” with equal 


D 


bus zung 
einn 


denee and fidelity, Was commanded to join his 


maſter with Yew levies from Greece, Thrace; "and 
Nlacedow*. 1; 40 e bh rollot ds” ev 


At Suſa; i; SRI learned that his Toldiers; 
1 the extravagance too natural to their 


profeſſion; had contracted immenſe debts; Which 


diers . 


they had neither abiliey Ber Inchleatisch Us Pay. 
Upon this intelligence, he iſſued orders that each 
man ſhould give an exact abeount of what he 


owed , with the names of his creditors declaring, 


that he was determinell to ſatisfy them at his'own 


expenſe. The troops ſuſpected an intention merely 
to diſegver their characters, and to learn their @co- 


pays the 
debts of 
his ſol. 
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nomy or, profuſion. At fixſt, there fore, many: de. 
nied, aud all diminiſhed, their debts. But Ale 


ander iſſued a ſecond declaration; Chat it be- 
came not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 


4 Fi to ſu poſe” their prince capable of deceir:” 
Fait 


le, „ 208k ben e end 
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ful lifts, were immediately, prefentecl, apd the 
whole debts diſcharged, to the amount; it is ſaid, 
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a different kind, which diſcovers, however, the 
ſame ſpirit; and which equally endeared Alexander 
to bis Afatic ſubjeds. In the royal palace of Suſa, 
he publiely eſpouſed Barciné 1 „the daughter of 
Darius; and beſtowed her, ſiſter Drypetis on his 
friend Hepheeſtion, ſaying,” that he wiſhed their 
children to be kinſmen.; By the advice of their 


ee een „Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other 15 


generals, intermarried with the moſt illuſtrious of 
the vanquiſhed Barbarians. The ſoldiers were en- 
couraged by preſents, and by the hope of royal fa- 
vor, to follow the example of their leaders; and 


it appeared from tlie catalogue of their names, pre- 


ſentedto the king, tbat above ten thouſand Greeks 
_ and\Macedonians.married Aſiatic women: wy. 
Ia all the; cities which he viſited, he was care- 


ip pg 1 oh :to.:celebrate. the muſical and gymnaſtic games; | 


- exhibit 
dramatic 
entertain. 
ments at - 
Ecbatana. 
Olymp. 
Cxiy, 1. 


ruci, & kuh ut qa, whe one 3h ue beet dec 


thole diſtinguiſhing ſruits of Grecian culture, which 

being adapted to gratiſy the ſenſes, as well as to 
Pleaſe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by 
the moſt. ignorant Barbarians. , 1 oqoprniny ot oh 


= 5 baſed $tatira by Tartigh, Tuſtin, and iow? o 
„ Pſutarot;* "(Teizing' the true ſpirit of | theſe regula ms, 


claims, "NCupSuge epkn, 16 avenrt of ucerm woe "hs W 
Anocroyricen neff Oupctv, & rg eu®forsss Coxoine; Ac Evgwrry woven 
rr gg M vie gp, A ende c rage 1 CUI rey rc. 


e barharous and. ' foolish Rerxes , , thou who Sete dg in vain 


22 — 


to! rde a 'btjage over ithe flelletpont, it is PM 1th wiſe kings 
Join Af 4 Forope not by boards, ib lifeleſs and infſenſibte 
bonds, but by. lawful love, chaſte nuptials, and; the indiſſoluble 


tie of common progeny.” Plut. 'Orat. i. de Fortun. Alexand - 
See e above, vol. ii. c. in. p. 38. e an nh 5 


A 
. 


nothing: has a — i e 4.8 1 * 


harmonize: the minds and manners of wen, Ithan . 
public entertainments and common pleafares; AR. 


Aae FH 


1 ; Lak 4916 9 
ander determined to introduce and diffuſe the 54 


amuſements ef the theatre. For this p 
above three | thouſand play 
jected from all parts of Greece aſſembled in - 
batana, the capital of Media; which was choſen 


— 


s and muſſcians l. 


for the ſcene of thoſe theatrical exhibitions Rut Neath at 


the ſickneſs an death of Hephæſtion) changed den. 
this magkiſicen. ent 14nto.: melancholy; Ole. 
quies. In the moment of his triumph, the King 
Was deprived js his deareſt friend This ire 
parable loſs, he felt and expreſſed with an affes. 
tionate ardor congenial to his character; and juftl- 
fied his immoderate ſorrow by che inconſolahle 
grief of Achilles gor thi. Joe of his beloved 


, 


4 at 45: 17 11 i I 611 933 3 are 2 Og,” bf 
7 It shovld. e le bench, that the eee. 
* theatre were . Toon, Aike through other Ly E Aſia. 


AN 1 Tov Avid npepuvroc. ; Ounce 1 nryrarues g He ray ä 
Luc 10vw 5 Tedpοον mitiSeg rg Pure 0 Tool; roy? dove. 
Alexander, having - tamed-Afia Homer was read" a the Eaſt ; 

the children of the Perſians, Snſians, and Gedroſians, at 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides! Plut. ibid. 2) e tf 

„ Next 40 Hephzſtion, Oraterus ſsems ta have! ehe my 
greateſt share of Alexander's | confidence : yet be | often fac, 

O Craterus. loves the king, Hephzſtion:,'Joyes Alexander. 1 Nu. | 
| tarch in ;Alexand. In. paſſing, through. the Trade, Alexander EE 


_ crowned the. tomb. of Achiltes,. ou Cad yr of ntl 
” @ljan, Var. Hiſt. xii. 755 . 
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Wix. death. of Hephæſtion, Nee 
His ob[e- 
_ and 
Honors. | | 
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hin apparel mor taſted food. A public mourning 


was - obſerved; throughout. the empire. Funeral 
Hames het celebrated in the great cities; the royal 
0 rd to retain the 


cohort Was commanded thenceforw⸗ 
name and banner of Hepheſtion ; and the lofty 
Sevius of Staſicrates erected bee bee a mo- 
nument worthy of um,. whom the obſequious oracle 
of Anſmon declared deſerving of heroic worſhip. 


Toappeaſe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants 
dedicated their armor at the tomb of his friend. 


The example was given by Eumenes, the king's 
Aeqretary ,.. who ſhortly: before Hepbzſtion's death, 


who exerciſed power without pride, and enforced 


; diſcipline without ſeverity ;] whoſe obnduct merited 


at once public reſpect * cops Wes 8 and hols 
virtues diſarmed envy.” e 


 F\roootding to. Plutarch, ern propolis TRY Ht thats 
1 into n ſtatue of Alexander, graſping a city with one hand, 


and with the other diſcharging a river into the ſea; Plut. in 
Alesand. Vitruvius, L ii. in Proem. et Lucian, t. ii. p. 480, 
. aſcribe; this deſign to Dinocrates. ' Alexander entolled the bold- 


nens of the artiſt, but added, Ed de Meveiv Toy A0 ru. οαε anti 
vf Wo; Sach, ep uuycel Anu. Bots 'Let alone Mount 
Athos; it is enough that* it 16 the monument 'of one king's folly 
already ; ” alluding to the event related above, vol. ii, d. ix. p. 38. 


39 Arrian , p. 256. tells us, that concerning "the funeral honors 


of ephzſtion ,_ innumerable and abſurd fictions | were invented 


by the friends and by the enemies. of Alexander; nay „ What is 
extraordinary, „the ſume falfehoods were "Tometimes "authorized by 


both; the former intending thereby to extol the warmth of his 


T woman , Hogue to expo his mn and wl. 


had offended: this illaſtrious favorite; 4 man who 
long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abuſing 
in any one. inſtance, the confidence of his maſter; 
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To moderate 3 een his fo 
who in the practice of war found at once —— 


and amuſement; undertook” arr expedition in per- 


{ ws 


ſon , which perhaps would otherwiſe have been 
command; to the valor of his lieutenants. The 


Coſſœans, à fierce! and untractable nation, inha- 


bited the ſouthern frontier of Media Secure 


amidſt their rocks and faſtneſſes, they had ever de- 


fied the arms of the Perſians; and the degenerate 
ſucceſſors of Cyrus had judged: it more prudent to 


purchaſe their friendſhip than to repel their hoſti- 


Rey In their annual journey from Babylon to Eci! 
batana, the pride of theſe Dee but puſilla· 
nimous princes eondeſcended to beſtow preſents on 
the Coſſæans, that they might procure an undiſ- 
turbed paſſage for themſelves and tlieir train; and 


this impolitic meanneſs poly increaſed the audacity 


of the mountaineers, Who often ravaged the Su. 


ſian plains, and often retired to their faſtneſſes, 
loaded with the richeſt ſpoils of Media. Alexander 


was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe- 
tition of. ſuch indignities. 


tacked, defeated, and totally ſubdued this rapaci - 


ous and warlike tribe. The Coſſæans were driven 


from their laſt retreats, and compelled to ſurrender 


their territory. After U ſufficient pledges 


In forty day, be at- 


_——— 
Alexanden 
reduses 
and cha 
tiſes the 
Coſlzans} 


4 


of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to 


ranſom their priſoners „and at his departure from 


their country, took care to erect ſuch fortreſſes as 
ſeemed neceſſary for bridling, in forure, the. n | 
uy fury of this headſirong people ee eee 


* 


14 
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— of this! expedition given ip es ray. 
v. 157. and confirmed by . * ut 7.758. and by Dio da. 
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* re In returning from this FRET EY expedition n 
XXXIX. wards: the banks af the Euphrates, Alexander was 
- Gloryof met by ambaſſadors from Carthage, Spain, and 


192 Italy, as well as from many inland countries of 


Aſia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 


the ſouthern extremity of Ethiopia. It was then, 
ſiays his hiſtorian, that he appeared maſter of the 
World, both to bis follewers and to himſelf; and 

as if the known'parts of it had been inſufficient to 


ſatisfy! his ambition ; he gave orders to cut timber 


in the Hyrcanian foreſt, with a deſign to build 


\ ſhips, and explore the adiſomrered: ſhores of the 


His me. Qafpian and Arabian ſeas. But neither theſe lofty 
deſigns, nor the glory of war, nor the pomp of 


royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjo be 


in the greateſt ſplendor**, could appeaſe his grief 


ms, I. xvii. p. 477, Plutarch, on the ather hand, moſt. unwar- 


rantably and abſurdly tells us, that Alexander, ta divert his grief, 


took the amuſement of man · hunting, and maflacred the whole : 


comes nation, without aiftinetion' of age or ſex. Plut. p. 94. 


1 vid. Athen. Ls x. p. 436. et 1 xii. R. $37 — 41. We may | 


' belieye that Alesenders tent contained. a hundred couches 3 


that the pillars which ſupported it were inoruſted. win 801d; that 


hne - gave angience, | ſurrounded, with guards, nc "ſeated on a 


| Folden © throne. In the language of antiquity," « the maſter of 
both chntinents “ found it necefſary to nnite the pomp of the 


- Faſt with the arts of Greece. But when, Athenzus tells us of the 
precious eſFences,, . the fragrant wines, the effeminacy, and vices 
of Alexander, we diſcover / the credulous, or rather criminal ſo. 


phiſt. who: has «collected into one work all the vices aud impuri- | 


ties Which diſgraced his country and human nature, / To the un. 
| warranted aſſertions-, of the obſeure writers cited by an Flian 
* CL. ix. c. iii.) and an Athenzus, we tan oppoſe the authority of 
"an Arrian and a2 Plutarch. could he who ſo ſeverely cenſured the 
effeminate and, luxurious life of Agnon and Philotas, be bimſelf 
| eſfeminate and luxurious? oe of all men, ” ſays Arrian, ** Alex. 
©, -nider was the moſt economical in what a gp wat private 
pleaſures, 1 * PER b A of 
f | 


> 
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for the loſs. of: Hephzſtiog.-:! Th is 
loved friend is ſaid, by Arrian, to 


0 
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his own. It certainly tinged his Turn der N 
deep melancholy, which rendered him foſceptible 8 


of ſuch impreſſions, as the firmneſs of his manly 


ſoul would otherwiſe have reſiſted and repelled. . 
He, who had ſo often employed ſuperſtition as Artikces 


| an ioftrument, of poliey, began himſelf te feln worm 


prey to that miſerable: paſſion, The feryanys: of _— 
princes , ever quick in diſcerning, and dexterous loan. 


in turning to their on profit, the foibles of their 


maſters, ſoon diſcovered and abuſed the weakneſs 


of Alexander. Alarmed at the ſevere treatment 
ol ſeyeral of his colleagues, Apollodorus, a citie 


zen of Amphipolis, who had been intruſted with 

the government of Babylon, practiſed mth. bis : 
brother Pythagoras, a diviner; and the latter, am- 

bitious to promote the greatneſs of his fam ih pre- 

tended. to perceive in the victims evident marks f 
divine diſpleaſure againſt the king; ſhould he en- 
ter the gates of Babylc 1. Notwithſtanding, this $895 m1 e 


"+34 23 


mengce, Alexander, aſter redycing.the, Coſfzays; Mk 2 
_ approached. towards that city With his army. He - 

was met by a long train of Chaldæan prieſts, WW 
conjured him to change his reſolutiop, becauſe the 


had received an oracle from Belus; declaring that tran 
his journey thither would prove fatal The u. 
tereſt, of the Cbaldæans conipired with the views 


of Apollodorus. The temple of Rips, x : 


pendous edifice, . ſituate in the beart of Babylon, 
had been very richly” endowed: by the Aﬀffyrian 


kings. But the produce of the:conſecrated ground, 


1 . — ———— ——————— 
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on us. ſtead" of being applied to its oti 


; Pbet chat conjectures beſt." Fe 

Attem ty the Chaldieans: had recourſe” to another 

artifice.” Site the king had determined at every 1 
hey entreated him at leaſt 


His short 


ſtay in that 
city diC 


turbed by 


ſuperſti- 
tious 
fears. 
Tenets of 
the Indian 
Brach. 


mans. 


* 
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original diionting. 
Sf repairing the temple. „ and: offering ſacrifices to 


.. 


the Gods; had, ever ſince the impious reign of 
NKerxes, been appropriated by the Chaldæan prieſts. 
Ateaunder, it Was Well known, intended to reform 
| this abuſe; and, although his mind was not alto- 


ether Une by the admonition of the prieſts, 


Fo diſcerned” their intereſted motives, and anſwered 


them by a'verſe of Euripides Hes the beſt pro- 


2 74 


Seve: to viſit Babylon, ; 
"not to enter it 


n the eaſtern' fide, but to fetch a 


compa fs round; and to march with his face towards 
the Aa fun. He Prepared to comply with this 


advice; but the marſhineſs of the ſoil rendered his 


design imprackieable; and he was thus reluctantly 
compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 
During his ſhort ſtay at Bab Fon, his mind was 
<turbed by ſuperſtitious fears awakened by the 


antrigues/ of Apollodorus, or the artifices of the 
Chaldæans, and confirmed by a' circtimſtance well 
Blied th operdes fi a diſordered fancy. In bis In- 


dian petit oh HE had converſed with the Gymno- 
Fophits * eee e „men Who prachiſed the 


PRiloſo hy hiéh Plato fraught; and whoſe con- 


1 


1 . of the pomp. and pleaſtites: of the preſent 


— * Was founded on the firm belief of a better and 
4 


Ep permanent hate of exiſtence; To egy ſages, 
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brag gende 


in their firſt 
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the fortunate awbition of Alexander. appeared: an o A A 2 
object of derifion or pity. At fight of the con. x 
queror, they ſtamped their feet with vehemence n 
the ground; indicating, by an expreſſive action, 
more eloquent than words, that he, whoſe name FT 
now filled the world, muſt ſoon be confined within, - = 
the narrow grave. The flatterers of the king re- ä 
BH buked them for inſulting the ſon of Jupiter, who. 
had the power to reward or puniſh them, They 
5 replied, by ſaying, © That all were the ſons of Ju- 
5 piter; chat the rewards of Alexander they diſdained; 
and ſet at defiance his puniſhments, which at laſk 
could only relieve them from the load of frail mor» 
tality.” Yet Calanus, one of their number, al- e 
lured by curioſity, or irreſiſtibly captivated by the of Cala» 
ſoothing condeſcenſion of the king, agreed to ac- 
company him; for which inconſtancy he was much , * © 
| blamed by 8 companions. Alexander treated this 
eaſtern ſage with great reſpect, and when Calanus, 
| who had paſſed his ſeventy- -ſecond year without 
experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell ſick in Per- 
fa, the affectionate prince earneſtly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate by a voluntary death. But 
him inflexibly bent on this purpoſe, be al. | 
Myre to be conſtructed, to which: the In- 
dian (being too feeble to walk or ride on horſe- I 
back) was conveyed in a litter. In ſight of the - 
Macedonian army, who had been ordered to aſſiſt 
at this uncommon ſolemnity , Calanus compoſed 
himſelf decently on the pyre; the muſic ſtruck up; 
the ſoldiers raiſed a ſhout of war; and the W 


* 
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en r. with a ſerene countenance £ Exphitie? amidſt che 


K. 


Death ok 
Alexander 
at Baby- 
Jon, 
Olymp. 
exiv. 1. 
May 00s 


flames, ſinging a bymn to the Gods of his country. 


The curioſity of Alexander was unbounded; but 
This principle, 
which is too often a ftranger ta the breaſt of con- 
gquerors, made him decline witneſſing the extraor. 
dinary death of a friend, who, for his ſake, had 
abandoned his native land. But before Calanus was 
carried to the funeral pile, the king affectionately 
paid him the laſt viſit. | Calanus having embraced 


bib humanity likewiſe was great. 


all preſent, refuſed to take leave of Alexander, 


K+; that * he ſhould again ſee him in Babylon.” 


Ihe words of a dying man were conſidered by the 
Greeks as prophetical. Thoſe of Calanus ſunk 


deep into the mind of Alexander; and the painful 
impreſſion which they made, haſtened his departure / 


from a city, in which ſo many concurring c circum- 
ſtances forbade him to reſide. 

His ſuperſtitious terrors, however, ſeem to have 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, 
and, by directing the improvements in the canal of 
Pallacopas. — reſumed his courage; he ven- 
_ tured to return to 
Grecian ambaſſadors, who preſented | hi/ 
golden crowns from the ſubmiſſive flattef f 
ſeveral republics; and having reviewed his troops 


and gallies, prepared to execute the enterpriſes 


Which he had ſo long meditated. But his deſigns 
and his life were now drawing to a cloſe. Whether 


to conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 1 


victory which he had already gained over it, he 
indulged , without moderation, in that banqueting 


abylon, gave audience to ſome | 


Ul 
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and feſtivity to hte; after the augter of war, 0 1 1 *. 
n 


E 


he had often ſhown Wien too much addicted; 
and a fever, occaſioned, or at leaſt increaſed, by 
an exceſſive abuſe of wine, the vice of his Nat 


and of his family, put a period to his life in the 


thirty-third year of his age, and in the thitteenth 
of his reign. After the firſt days of the diſorder; 


he had been conveyed to the cool verdure of a 


beautiful garden; but the malady increaſing he was 
| foon brought back to the palace. The laſt re- 
mins of ſtrength, he ſpent in aſſiſting at daily fas 


crifices to the Gods. During his illneſs he ſpoke | 


but little, and that only concerning his intended 


expeditions. The temples were crowded by his 


friends ; the generals waited in the hall; G14 ſol- 
diers ſurrounded the gates. Such was the grief of 
many, and the reſpectſul admiration of all, that 
none ventured to announce to him his approaching 
diſſolution, none ventured to demand his laſt or- 
ders. When: all hopes of recovery had yaniſhed, 

his favorite troops were admitted to behold diu 
He was erg but had Rull ſirength to a 
forth his hand“. 


V Arrian ſays, that many reports were wad congetuiing the 
death of Alexander, ſuch as, that he had been poiſoned: by the 


emiſſuries of Antipater, whom, as mentioned above in the texts ⸗ 


he had recently deprived of the government of Greece and Ma» 
cedon; that when asked to whom he bequeathed the empire, he 
had anſwered, to the © ſtrongeſt 3 and that he had foretold his 
obſequies would be celebrated by bloody wars among his lieutes 
nants. But theſe rumors receive not the leaſt countenance from 


the royal diary, which ſeems to have been carefully copied. by _ | 


nan. nor from the hiſtories oz * Prolemy __ Ariſtobulus, TT 


i 
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0 14 Such Was the reign .of. Alexander, whoſe. cha- 


Ix. racer, being unexampled and inimitable, can only 
be explained by relating his actions. He was ofa 


His cha- 
rafter. 


„ 


w ſtature, and ſomewhat deformed-; but the aci- 


| x and elevation of his mind animated. and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labor, 
and by an early and habitual practice of the gym 
naſtic exerciſes, he bad hardened his body againſt 
he impreſſion of cold and heat, hunger and thirſt“, 
and prepared his robuſt conſtitution for bearing 
ſuch exertions of ſtrength and activity, as have ap- 


peared incredible to the undiſciplined ſoftneſs of 


modern times. In generoſity. and in proweſs, he 


rivalled the greateſt heroes of antiquity; and in 
the race of glory, having finally outſtripped all 


competitors, became ambitious to ſurpaſs himſelf. 


His ſuperior, {kill in war gave uninterrupted ſucceſs 
to his arms; and his natural humanity, enlight- 


ened by the philoſophy of Greece, taught him to 
nente his conqueſts to the beſt intereſts of man- 
| Kind. 32 In his extenſive nie he built, or 


44 Plue r. i, et ii, de Fortun. Alexand. 1 
4 Plutarch ſays „ the nations conquered | by. . 1 


adopt the language of Themiſtocles, when, in conſequence of | 


his banishment from Greece, he was raiſed to great wealth and 


honor in Ala. Q rade anwhouelx , u un anwens)a. ” 4.0 
my children! we should have been nndone, had we not been un- 


done. In the ſame manner. thoſe nations, had they not been 


vanquished by Alexander, had not been civilized , Egypt would 


not boaſt- her Alexandria, Meſopotamia / her Seleucia, ete. And 
again , © Alexander taught marriage to the Hyrcanians, and agri- 


eulture to the. Arachoſfi. He taught the Sogdians to maintain 


and not to kill, their parents ; the Perſians to reſpect , and not to 
"marry, their mothers ; the Seythians to bury, and not to eat, 
their dead.” Plut. id, | | - 


| - founded 


. 


Wee rns F. 
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cans; Jeſs chan ſeventy cities „the Sita « 0 * 4 r. 
tion of which; being choſen with conſummate wil. . 
dom, tended. to facilitate communication, to pro- „„ 
mote commerce, and to diffuſe civility through the 8 
greateſt nations of the earth. It may be ſub . 
pected, indeed, that he ile the extent [. 
human power, when in the courſe of one reign, 

he undertool to change the ſace of the world: 

and that he miſcalculated the ſtubbornneſs of i ig? 
vorance, and the force pf habit, when he attempted 

to enlighten. barbariſm, to ſoften ſervitude , and to 
tranſplant the improvements of Greece into an 
African and Afiatic ſoil, where they have never 
been known. to flouriſh; Vet let not the deſigns 

ol Alexander be too . haſtily. accuſed. of . extrava® : 
gance. W hoever ſeriouſly conſiders What he ac- | 4 
tually performed before his thirty- third year, will 

| he,cautions. of determining. what he might have ac- 

compliſhed, had he reached the ordinary term ok 

human life. His reſources were peculiar to F 
ſelf; and fuch. views!,.as well as actions, became 
him, as would have. become none beſides... In the 
language of a philoſophical. hiſtorian, * he ſeems, 205 a 500 | 
to have. been given to the world by. a peculiar . 
penſation of Providence, 2 a man Ihe ON none. . 
other of the human 1 ß rt 1 


. 3 vid. Plut. 10 Fortun. A Ae li. p. 227. In the nquars 
of Plutarch, he ſowed Aſia with Greek cities; - 


* Flut. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. xvii. 83. Stephan, rt in 0. „ 
e e a 12 5 
v Oude lues ig r di r 8 een e 7 
Arrian, p. 166. How far * was an inkrument in the a of © 
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The faults 
or crimes- 
of which 
he is ac» 


___ uſed 
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From the den which his father Philip and Hin- 
ſelf acted in the affairs of Greece, his biſtory has 
been tranſmitted through the impure channels of 
exaggerated flattery, or malignant envy.” The in- 
numerable fictions, which difgrace the works of 
bis biographers, are contradicted by the môſt au- 
thentic accounts of his reign ; and inconſiſtent Wit 
thoſe public tranſactions), which coneurring autho- 
rities confirm. In the preſent Work, it ſeemed 
unneceſſary to expatiate on ſuch topics, ſince it is 
leſs the buſineſs of hiſtory to repeat, or even to 
expoſe errors, than to ſelet and impreſs uſeful - 
_ truths. An author, ambitious of attaining that 
purpoſe, can ſeldom indulge the lan guage of ge· 
neral panegyric. He will acknowledge, that Alex. 
anders actions were not always blameleſs; but, 


| after the moſt careful examination, he inal; 


xrekultec 


from his 
ſituation ' 
rather than 


. | from his 


character. 


Olymp. 
cxii 3. 
A. 9. 329. 


that his faults were few Ander and reſiſted 
from his fituation rather than from his character- 

From the. firſt years of his reign, he experienced 
the crimes” of diſaffetioh and "treachery „ Which 
multiplied, and became wore dangerous, with the 
extent of his dominions; and the difficulty: to go- 


vern them. Several of bis lieutenants early aſpired 


at independence; others formed conſpiracies againſt 
the life of their maſter. The firſt” cfiminals were 
treated, as, we have already ſeen, with, a lenity 
becoming the generous ſpirit of Alexander... But 
when —— the 1 7 of e 5 Ag even 


Virine ' Providence ;/ pants not 40 the ſubject 'of Monate 5 
t inquite. On this ſubject, the reader thay ſee Re pts 


on Iſfaiati, xix · 18. and xxiv. 14. IH 


 Parmenis e biwfelk, afforded” Nane to "pes 6: 


their fidelity, When che Macedonian youths who; 
according to the ĩnſtitution of Philip, Suardecd * 
1 = Paint a e to A their foveres 


2 F - 


biete as ruled ins po dh der ie All; . 


| 90 2 "was put. to geath in. Media. . Curtius (L vi. 9. vil. et ſeqq. ), | 


who has ziven the fulleſt account 'of theſe executions , » ſays, that 


Philatas deſeryed bot the .compation of nis friends: */Amivorum 7 
miſericordiam non meruit.“ He leaves 16 uncertain whether * Par» . 


menio fell a ſacrifice to his, own. .treaſon, br to the: policy of Alen: 
under. Arrian winks, "that the "death 5k Parmenlo was neteſſary 
to his malt6r's Talotyl=—Although” ths evidence. of 'this "general's 
puilt;-bas nog; been handed down to poſterity ,' Alexander, it is cer- 
| Rin; delie ed him Suilty. He who. , fililain to conquer his. * 
mies by deseit, canniot , without proof, be e ſuppoſed, anne Of 
treacherowly aſaMinating his friends. : 


30 This (Conſpiracy i related by . 15 iv. C. Ae 11% 


Tho Perf. was Beet, or Zariaſpa, the. capital of Bactris, At 8 


 bunting-mateh, the King, being xy to k Kill: a dE PE. antici- 5 


pared” by Metrmolnus To pn hs "Infolence of” th youth, 
Alexander ordered him to be whipped. The ase ſeemed 
ifitolerable' to Hermölaus and his eompatniſons ;z/ ; a conſpiracy, was 
formed to Ueftroy' Alexander in bis sleep. N "win a covered., by 


Ptolemy, ide fon” of Lagus. The youths | confeited their kult, 6 


And declared tät they had "been" \ tonfirmed in "their. purpoſe 
Calliſthenes, the "Tcholar * of”: Ariſtotle, an arrogant and 9800 


man, who Fsheltered by tue oak of philoſophy , inColently brow- 


beat the prince, whom be was bound to reſhect (Atrian, p. $71.3. 
"The conſpifator Were ſtoned to death; a punjchment common 
in that age, when perfous acciifed were tried before numerous af. 
ſemblies, whoſe ihdlgnation freuuentiy but forti, „ and deftroyed 
Atrocious offeudets 55 the, ſpot, . with tlie firſt inſtruments of death 


that chante offered te their bands. Calliſthenes was dragged 


round the army in Abm. Such is the belt authenticated. ac. 
count "of this” affair, +tohcerning_ whit the variations of ancient 
| writers we, innumibralle. Vid. Arriag. : v4 by, 0. "xiv. Curtius. 
I. viit, e. vill. Seneca Suaſor $4 K. F Juin, ny. e. iii. Philoſtea- 
tus, 1. vill. c. .  Diotor.” seul. "pp. hs 4 358. Diogen, Laert. 


4h" Geitoti” Südnt * 4 v. 4 an example. of the injuſtice - done 


R 2 


- 


nap 1 r. ba n ps to depart” 1 lenient ' 


» hb 


xxx1% ſyſtem , and to hold wic a firmer hand the reins of 
government. Elated! by unexampled proſperity, | 
and the ſyubmilfive reverence of vanquiſhed nations, 

- bis loftineſs diſguſted the pride of his European 
troops, particularly the "Macedonian nobles, who 
had been accuſtomed to regard themſelves Nabe 
his companions than ſubjects. The pretenſions 
which ſound policy taught him to form and to main. 
tain, of being treated; with thoſe external honors 
ever. "claimed by the monarchs of the Eaſt, highly 
offended the religious prejudices of the Greeks, 
who deemed it impious to proſtrate the body,; or 
end the knee, to any mortal ſovereign. Vet had - 

| he remiteed formalities conſecrated: by the practice 
| enfibly have lolk che Feſpe: — 
Wich a view, 10 aa ele the 


25 8 Tri 7 Rs oe tare | BY 
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gr 1 of W bo hall inſert. the | poſe, of | Sano 


„ 


Na 


dictum . omnis oceano . - fenus . ee, ke . probs ae | 
novis clailidus, et Imperium ex a 1gulo Thraciz , uſgue | ad orien- 


tis. terminos D proculie "Uigetur, * d Callifthenem | occidit. ” Vet 
this Calliſthenes, was 3 raizor,, whoſe writings are mentioned 
with contempt by. Arrian., 10%. Chtat.. Polybing, t. ii. pp. 64. 335+ 


e . p. 45. Cicero 3d Quint, Prat. I. il, eilt, Nil. et Lon- 


j 


ans, © . 1. p. 1. 1 Tie patriotiſm. of the. Greeks, . ani the 
anvy of the. "Romans, could never forgive the, trapſcendant glory 
'of Alexander, which eclipſed. theilt on. In | ſpeaking. of Philip 
and his. fon, even, Cicero, Me. Offie,) ſays, „ Alter; ſemper, ma- 
nus, alter "Tape turpiflimus,, ry See likewiſe, Liyy, 9 in. 6. xviii, 
The laſt: mentioned writer (1. in. b. xyli,) goes, out of his way to 
allege very. Apconcluſive arguments. for , believing, that had Alex. 


ander turned his Ms againſt e aye deze certainly own 
"qonguered. * * mans. 0 


7 


Gtcus dent wn of the Void 0 e 0 1 Ys 
he affected an immediate deſcent from Jupiter NaN 
Ammon, a claim liberally admitted by the avarice 


or fears of the Libyan prieſts, and Which, he had fo Paz 


8 reaſon to expect, could not be very obſtinately de- 5 
nied by the credulity of the Greeks and Macedo» | 


nians, who! univerſally acknowledged that Philip; 


his reputed father, was remotely deſcended from 


the Grecian Jupiter. But the ſucceſs of this de. 
q fign, which might have entitled him, as fon of Ju- 


piter, to the fame obeiſance from the Greeks, 5 


which the Barbarians readily paid him as monarem 


of the Eaſt, was counteracted, at firſt by the ſecret 


diſpleaſure, and afterwards by the open indignation; 
of ſeveral” of his generals and courtiers. ' Nor. did 


the conduct of Alexander tend to extricate him from 
this difficulty. With his friends, he maintained 
that equal intercourſe of viſits and entertainments , 


which characterized the Macedonian manners; ink 


dulged the liberal flow of unguarded converſation; 


and often: exceeded that intemperance in wines | 


which diſgraced his age and country.” _ 


On ſuch occaſions his gueſts, or entertainers, 
enjoyed and abuſed the indecent familiarity to-which 


they had been accuſtomed with their kings; but 


| which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by 


proſperity and flattery , was no longer able to en, 


Murder of 


Clitus, 
Olymp. 
exiii. I. 
& 0. 328, 


dure. A ſcene of drunken debauchery, which 


muſt appear highly diſguſting to the propriety of 


modern manners, proved fatal to Clitus, who, em. 


boldened by wine, daringly inſulted his prince, vi- 


lified his nobleſt ations, and G his N 


5 R 3 


eu rt to divinity, The king; being likewile intoxicated, 
| e Pas no longer maſter of himſelf, when Clitus, Who 
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bad been once carried from his preſence, returned 
a ſecond time to the charge, and behaved more in · 
ſolently than before.” In an unhappy moment, 
Alexander thruſt a ſpear! into the breaſt of his 


friend; but inſtantly repenting his fury, would 
baye deſtroyed. himſelf by the ſame. weapon, had 
he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
bitterneſs of his repentance, and the pungency of 
his remorſe, which neither flattery could ſoften, 
nor ſophiſtry appeaſe ; rendered his life burden 


ſome, and his actions inconſiſtent. At times, he 
aſſumed the Perſian dreſs and ornaments; diſplayed 


the pomp of Oriental deſpotiſm; employed, and 
often. preferred, the Barbarians; and, in ſeveral 
paſſages of his reign, this Accra. but unhappy, 


conqueror appears to have been beſet with flats 


terers, ſurrounded by conſpirators, adored by the | 


* Monteſquieu, | bo (Voltaire only excepted ) is the mo 
aifipglebed' modern apologiſt of, Alexander, ys, 11 fit. deux 


8" 


mauvaiſes actions; il brula. Perſepolis et tua Clitus. ( Eſprit des 
Loix, I. x. c. xiv.). The ory of the burning of Perſepolis we 


have alrendy refuted. The death of Clitus, Ariſtobulus, cited 


by Arrian, aſoribes entirely to the inſalenoe and ' folly of Clitus 
himſelf, and totally exculpates Alexander. But Arrian obſerves, 
like a philoſopher, that Alexander Was juſtly . blameable in allow: 
ing himſelf to de overcome. by drunkenneſs. and anger. : Arian, | 


*». 84. 8 . 0 If 3 £3278 93 . 
12 Ale, Ay, kinda: and 8 Jeu Sophiſt, FORMA 


voured to eure his melancholy. The latter told him, that Joſtico 8 | 
was deſeribed by the anvients. ns ſeated near the throne =. 
Jupiter, to indicate that right and wrong depended on the will 
of kings, all whoſe actions ought to be. held juſt by themſelves 


zud Others. . This Ragitipus, ſeryility Arrian ſpurns ene . 75 


ton, and brands with infamy. Amen, p. 84. 
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Pow 


4 


2 


essen af his. cis << 


fulted by the licentious petulance, of. the « Greeks 


and Macedonians. .: EE 
The indignation. or 1 of the: latter | 

the faireſt of his actions with dark od c0- 
lors. About a year before his death, a ſcene was 
tranſacted at Opis on the Tigris, Which ſhows the 
difficulties of his ſituation, and the magnanimity 


8989 


by which he overcame them. Having aſſembled 


the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his 


pleaſure „that ſuch as felt themſelves Unable, 
through age or infirmities, to undergo the fatigues 
of war, ſhould be bonorably diſcharged: from the 


ties k 


12 


Alezan - 


the m 


by which 
he over. 


came 
then. 


ſeryice,, and ſafely conducted to their reſpective 
provinces. This propoſal, which ought to have 


been accepted with gratitude, was heard with di-. 
guſt. The ſoldiers reflected, that the army had 


recently increaſed by an acceſſion of thirty thou- 


of ſand Barbarians, armed and accoutred after the 5 


European faſhion, trained to the Grecian diſcipline 


and exerciſes, and inſtructed in the arts and Jan» 
guage of the victors. The king, they thought, 
no longer cared for the ſervice of his veterans, and 
therefore diſmiſſed them with contempt. The ſpi · 


it of ſedition ſeized: the camp; the Macedonians 5 
unanimouſly demanded their difcharge; ſome ad- 
ding with ſcoffs, That he had no farther uſe for - 


tem; his father Ammon could fight his battles 
At theſe words, the king ſprung from the 8 | 


on which he Aer and commanded the moſt au- 
dacious to be er by his targeteers, and con» 


nes to. immediate execution. This prompt „ 


N 


Ay 


- - 


dere ftu - 
+ ation; you | 


Ne J 4 x 


, ſelves. My father Philip (for with him it is ever 


* 


account of 
the reign 
and him- 


4 Tas: HISTORY © DF G1 
es ſeverity appeaſed the iſa 3 


remained motionleſs and ſilent, e or terri- 
fied. Alexander again mounted the roſtrum, and 
poke as follows: It is not my deſign, Macedo- 
nians, to change your reſolution. Return home, 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving 
the camp, firſt learn to know your king and your - 


fit to begin] found you, at his arrival in Mace- 


don, miſerable and hopeleſs fugitives; covered 


mer en of ſheep; feeding among the mountains 
forme wretched herds, which you had neither ſtrength 


nor courage to defend againſt the Thracians , ly» 1 
rians, and Treballi. Having repelled the ravagers 


of your country, he brought you from the moun- 
tains to the plain, and taught you to confide, not 
in your faſtneſſes, but in your valor. By his 


viſdom and Giſoipline, he trained you to arts and 


civility \, enriched you with mines of gold, in- 


ſtructed you in navigation and commerce, and ren- | 


dered you a terror to thoſe nations, at whoſe names 
you uſed to tremble. Need I. mention his conqueſts 
In Upper -Fhrace, or thoſe ſilt more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chaſtiſed the Pho · 
clans, reduced the Theſſalians, and, while I ſhared 


the command, defeated and humbled the Athe 


nians and Theben eternal foes to Macedon, to 


whom you had been ſucceſſively tributaries , ub. © 


jects, and flaves.. But my father rendered. you 
their maſters; and having entered the Peloponne · 


fus, and char ad at 3 the ahn of thas 
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. W appointed, by univerſal nm on 4 r. 185 1 
general of combined Greece; an appointment not ³ e = 
more honorable to himſelf, than glorious for his ny Dn 

coubtry. At my acceſſion to the throne, „„ 
a debt of five hundred talents; and ſcarce ſixty in 
the treaſury. I contracted a freſh debt of eight 
hundred; yen conducting you from Macedon, 
5 whofe boundaries ſeemed unworthy. to confiveyou, 4 
ſafely” croſſed; the Helleſpont, though the:Perſians 7 
commanded the ſea. By one victory we gained 3 
Ionia, Eolia, both Phrygias, and Lydia. By our 3 
courage and activity, the provinces of Cilicia and 
Syria, the ſtrength of Paleſtine; the antiquity f 
Egypt, and the renown of Perk; were added to 
your empire. Vours now are Badtria and Aga - 
the productions of India, the fertility of Aſſyria, 
the ah of Suſa , and the wonders of Babylon. 
| You are generals; princes, ſatraps. What have T 
reſerved: for myſelf, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my pre · eminence in toil and Jangert | 
Where are my private treaſures *''?. Or why ſhould 
I collect them? Are my: pleaſures expenſive? Yon 
know that I fare worſe than many of yourſelves; | 1 
and have in nothing ſpared my perſon. Let him 3 
who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his =» 
breaſt, and I will bare mine. My body, the fore. 
part of my body, is covered with honorable 
wo from "oy fort of Wen de 1 often en 1 85 


Kr 


1 


* 8 „ eee ee 1 4 
Adina -from the military Fund, and other revenues, eniployed „ | fe 
in paying and rewarding "his troops, and in executing ſuch 25 

; 8 As ſeemed conducive to the proſperity * the * | 


: A At 


R BECE: | 


o'w 1 5. en may enjoy . and: to teſtify: my un- 


NMI, 


Ateaiang 


ſcene at 
Opis on 
the Tigris. 
Olymp. 
exiii. 4. 
4. C. 325. 


remitting attention to your happineſs, - had deter- 
mined to ſend home the aged and infirm among 
you, loaded with wealth and honor. But ſince 


you are all deſirous to leave me, Go! Report to 


your countrymen, that, unmindful of the ſignal 
bounty of your king, you e e him to _ 


2 vanquiſhed Barbarians: /- The report - doubtleſs, 


125 


will beſpeak your gratitude and e . 
Having thus ſpoken, he ſprang et the 2 


wm and haſtened to the palace, accompanied 
only by his guards. During two days, none were 
admitted to his preſence. On the third, he called 
the Perſian nobles of diſtinction, and e eee 


among them the principal departments of military 


command. He then iſſued orders, that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry ſhould 
be called the royal: battalion, and royal cohort, 
and by ſuch other names as . commanded greateſt | 


reſpect. Apprized of theſe innovations, the Ma- 
cedonians, who had long remained in e be- 


ack the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and 


afraid to allow. his retiring unattended , i flncked 
around the palace, and depoſited their arms at the 


gate, humbly requeſting: to fee their king, and de- 


_claring that they would never ſtir from the place, 


uk their tears had moved his compaſhon.. .: Alex- 
ander came forth, beheld their abaſement, and 
wept. The affecting ſilence, marked by ahernate 


emotions of . repentance and reconciliation, was 


. at length broke by Callines, 2 Jan ind ens 


54 Arie; p. 1, et ſeq+- e e 


the: ee — © king! as. & 1 af * 
pat that the Perſians alone ſhould be called; 


red, and entitled as ſuch to embrace thee, ps K- | 
While none of themſelves are allowed to taſte than 


honor Alexander replied, From this 
ment you are all my kindred. Cal 


235 [4 # 


* 


others having followed the example, they all took 


up their arms, and returned te che camp win 


ow of joy and ſongs. PPS F 5 The 


Of all men (if we believe the Toter " s 
rambo! of his thiſtorians) Alexander was the moſt 
mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank heaven 
for the happy iſſue of this tranſaction, he celebrated 
a ſolemn facrifice, and,, after the facrifice; ' an en- 


tertainment for the principal of his European and 


Aſiatic ſubjects. The Macedonians were next to 5 
his perſon; the Perſians next the Macedonians; the 
Grecian prieſts and Perſian magi joined in common 


libations, invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 


union of empire, to the Macedonians and Per- 


fians. Soon afterwards, the invalids , whoſe dif: 


miſſion had produced the mutiny, gladly returned 


bome. None diſcharged their arrears, al- 
lowed them full pay until their arrival in Macedon; - 
and granted each ſoldier a gratuity of two hundred 


pounds ſterling.) He again ſhed tears at parting 


with-upwards « of ten thouſand men, who had ſerved 
him in ſo many glorious campaigns; and, as a teſti- 
e of his ee Concern” for their ſafety, 


$3.4 £3, 1. 


08 Arrian fays, 4. While none or menue ever taſted that 


85 honor. 127 Mocuedeorwy EO Ti; v Tru TH; riung Aria ,” | 


p. 154. 


nes then 
ſtepped forward and embraced him; and ſeverat 


A feſtival = 
celebrated 
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in com» 
mon by 
the Mace- 
donians 
and Per- 
ſians. 


5 ” 6.1 g v. appointed Craterus , whom: ke love 


RX 
Diviſion of 
Alexan- 
der's on- 


never accurately aſcertained in Macedon; and the 
camp of a conqueror could not be expected to 
prove a good ſchool of moderation or juſtice. The 
firſt meaſure adopted by his generals was, to ſet 
aſide the natural claim of Hercules, born of the 
daughter of Darius, and to appoint Aridæus, to- 
gether with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if ſhe 
brought forth a ſon, to be joint heirs of the mo · 
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life = to be their conductor. . 5,4 43% 
Such Was the life of this eee hn 


whoſe genius might have changed and improved the 
ſtate of the ancient world. But the ſpirit of improve. 


ment is tranſient; and demands perpetual efforts; 


the ſources of degeneracy are permanent and in · 


numerable. It ſeems at firſt ſight to be regretted; 


chat by neglecting to provide for the ſucceſſion to 
his throne, he left the field open for thoſe bloody 
Vars among his captains, which long deſolated the 
5 earth. Yet the difficulties, with which «he was 
himſelf obliged to ſtruggle, . might teach him the 


impoſſibility of ſecuring the empire for the infancy 
of his ſon Hercules, or the weakneſs of his brother 
Aridzus, The principles of royal ſucceſſion were 


narchy. This whimſical deſtination announced 


little union or ſtability, Perdiccas, in virtue of 
poſſeſſing the ring or ſeal of his deceaſed maſter, 


aſlunied the regency: the troops and provinces 


were divided among Antigonus, Ptolemy , Cra - 
| terus, and other chiefs, who, having been formerly 
5 n diſdained to: remain ING inen , of 


of Lower Aid; t Lyſima duns 


Nes Zach *, arvſted:! in bin fword tor CHAP, 
an independent eſtabliſhment ; new troops were mn 

| ard ined; leagues formed and broker = 

the Wanne en. of Alexander, Who be 

came ſucceſſively priſoners in different hands; Al 
periſhed: miſerably; nor was there any ceſſation of 


_ crimes/and calamities ; or any permanent ſettle- 


2 of the endes; andi de battle of Ius in 4. C. 3251 
Fhrygia con Ptelemy in the poſſelon f 
Egypt, and Selencus in that of Upper Afiz”*. The 
iſſue; of the ſame battle gave Macedon and Grecce 
to Caſſander and Thrace; with ſeveral provinces © 


N The Sreat Kin oms of Syria and Egypt, which 'Subſe- | | 
6 thericeforward, till fobdued wy the Ro- = 
mans, to be governed by the re | es of Egyptacd 
$eleucus and. try a Am gre idojted _— | 
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en, by ane eee js Aae It . eue of «if nets 
- the learned and polite. in Egypt aud Syria, as well as in Italy and tte, 
Carthage. It muſt have been underſtood by all ranks of men in 
Jodten, ſince the inſpired writers employed it in propagating the 
zoſpel, Which yas to, be firſt preached to the Jews. For this 
" univerſality, the Greek ſeems to have been indedted, t. To the 
"innumerable Greek colonies in Europe , "Aſia, and Africa. 2. To 5 
the (conqueſts "of Alexunder, whole - armies and” garriſons” Fd | 
contiunaliy "reinforced | from Greece, . To che ſocial | | 
- | agreeable character of the Greeks, | 4. To the excellence of the 
"language itſelf (ſee above chapters v. and vi. ), whoſe duration Is 
"ns wonderful as\ its extent; The Greek was Tooken: in "the middle | 
of | the fifteenth century, when Conſtantinople was taken by the 5 
Turks; fo that', from the time of Rochet, it ſubliffed With little 
© variation , as 8 z iet 8 for tro! thouſadd ang four "hundred | 


. 5 


an p. the language or manners of their Grecian: ſox 
4 . reigns. In Egypt, the firſt ſucceſſors: of "Ga 
ander accompliſned the commercial improvements 
planned by that prinee; and -the:: kings both of 
Hęypt and of Syria affected, in their magnificent 
court, to join the arts and elegance oſ Geese . 
the pemp and luxury of the Eaſt. But their 
„SH ſtentstien was more! remarkable than- their taſte; 
___ their liberal} characters were effacad by the con- 
b ; tinual contact of ſervitude; / they Ausl. into the 
- Jofineſs, and inſignifieanee of hereditary deſpots, 
_ whoſe reigns are neither buſy nor inſtructive; nor 
1 "ood the intrigues; of women and eunuchs; or 
miniſters equally: effedinate,, form a ge t Huf. 
e fieiently intereſting to ſucceed the memorable 
ttranſactions of the — bunden 30 % Aten 
nes la the hiſtory of thoſe kingdoms, 5 e. 
, emdiv= portant event is their conqueſt by the Romans, 


de, Who gradually ſeised all the weſtern Ipoils of the 


ders em- empire df Alexander, comprehended. between, the 
ee 29 and the. Hadriatic ſea, and ſucceſſively 


mme Ro- ? reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
„ came to be diſtinguiſted by the name of 
| 7 Achaia, imparted, its Uterature, its arts 7 and its 


1 1 „ CEE 
ad 7% Notwithſtanding, the. "degeneracy | of. the, Greeks. "under the 
" Haredonian'. and. Roman governments their country, and. par- 
Nr Athens, was. long regarded as. the principal ſeat of arts 
„d Þ iloſophy. "But | the Greek artiſts, as. well as poets, . ora- 
SEE tors, hiſtorians, and. philoſophers, of later times, were mere 
| | "imitators, who fell. infinitely. short of the merit and fame. of the 
ru rear original, The works of Fhidias and Appelles, of. Sopho- 
0 les, Demoſthenes, Plato,.. Etc, not thoſe. of the Greeks. their 
on contemporaries, were „ dne objects 7 of admiration to Cicero 
and een, to the ters of the Au uſtan age, to Fliny,.," 'as 
E But of 753 more in the Na 3 


1 


i maſter; they loſt that elevatfon*of'chatattet; ard T 
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sto Italy 6 Phe! conquelt or Mäcedon freed' « 
Rome from the weight of taxes. The — XXXIX 
of Syria doubled the revenũies of that rep lc. 
16 fubjugation of Egypt doubled the price 6f 
commodities in Italy. Vet hate ver might be the 
wealth “ of thoſe nations, they Afe entitled to Hirtle 
regard from poſterity, linde, from the death of 
Alexander, they Here not diſtingtiſhed by any ins 
vention that either improved the practice of Wat, 
or increaſed the enjoyments of peace” wg nn ; 
The feeble mixture of Grecian ebtoniza jon dif- State of © 
fuled through the Eaſt; was fufficient, indeed,” to dr de 8. 
titige, but too invonſiderable to alter aud allimilate; of Alex. 
the vaſt maſs of barbariſm. But as the principles der. 
of degeneracy is often ſtronger" than that of in- 55 
provement; the floth and ſervility" of Aſia 'gridbally; „ 
cet into Greece That "unfortunate ecuntt ) 
drained of its moſt enterpriſing inhabitants; "its 45 6. 
either followed the ſtandard, or oppoſed: the arms, „ 
of Alexander; was equally infulted by the were, 
and the indulgence of his ſucceſſors, ſinde 4 
either caſe, the Greeks felt and acknowledged their 
dependence, Reluctantly compelled to ſubmit to 


that enthuſiaſm of valor, Which "had been pro- 
duced by freedom, nouriſhed by victory and 
confirmed by the juſt ſenſe of national pre -emi- 5 
nence. Their domeſtic diſſenſions, by carrying 
them in great numbers into the ſervice of foreign 
princes , thereby diffuſed the knowledge of their 


51 Of which ſee an account exttnceed from the 1 reren. 
in I. 1 in Froem. | : : 


em 1 tactics and diſcipline. 
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. The ale th treats. the. ke 


through countries: * more 
extenſive and than their o.mn; and amidſt 


all their perſonal animoſities „the captains of Alex - 
ander, uniformly embracing. the maxims of deſpot-' 


iſm which their maſter ee, diſdained , 


firmly. and unitedly reſiſted the riſing 
rebellions of the Greeks, hoſe feeble and ill-con-, 


ducted efforts for regaining heir liberty, only 


plunged them deeper into ſer 


Deſtitute of. 


yy the example af their anceſtors at length 
ceaſed to animate and inſpire them. The re. ara 
of merit being withdrawn, men no longer aſp 


at excellence. The ſpirit of patriotiſm: evaporated, 
the; fire of genius was extinguiſhed; exertion 
periſhed, with hope; and. enalufioely of the 


Achæan League, the antenne ile of Which 


has been already explained in chis Work; Greece, 
from the age of Alexander, offers not any ſeries of 


tranſactions — mee ic .the hiſtory of arts 
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A. lat lexanden 4 literatute c M A r. 
biloſophy 4.. and. N ſine arts, diſplangd their xt. 
rigbreſt charms; yet the ſource. of. chaß health. State et 


and. vigor, from which their, beauty; flowed; Jag 3 3 
already begun to fail. The, military expeditions. of alex. 


of that illuſtrious conguzrop; Were deſcribed . and 


teteſtiog; narratives, of, Prolem Aton, 


| who bad been the witneſſes and e 


Tries. But his extraordinary explonts , ARGJUD: + 


exampled, ſugceſs,, which far eclipfed. the tmaginary 2 
renown of the fabled heroes of antiquity. , pro- %% 


duced, even in his life - time, a: crowd, of writers, 


whoſe credulity, and love of the marvellous, could 
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b deve be exceeded 2 their Thea og ro: q and 
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£6 * 4 ha fervite | ſuperſtition, oF Ss; in matters at } 
fact produced that mwelfing amplification of ſtyle, 
- thoſe meretricious ornaments, and affected graces, 
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nervous e tions ol 


that in e 


2 country 


tf perfection, à principle elde er 


1 aturdtly carries ings: in a contrary direction; 
bapable of excellence, til 
cover diſtinction, Anck deſpairing to equal their 


predeceſſors in the beauties of truth and nature, 


have recburſe to falſe 'Conceits n Nene re- 
Huements! WE 4 25 8 2 png A 10. e f 
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. lade ob boeh Ng, tragelies: of wgbaddes And ans MY 7 

Euripides fill kept poſieflian: aß the) theatnes But — 
no lyric; nd epie post appeared; capable to aden - an 
tze exploits of: Alexander; thoiglh chat Nis r oy 

19xiFatet with the love oß farmen mooliberthnre | | 

warded the ignoble flattæry bf Agis, Clebmy Chir 
xyus;,' qnud other -copteppriblleencomiiaſts; »whis 
aarrupted his heart, Withaut Viviating his tdgnievey 
ſince he declaved,!, that he Veuld rather De the 
There of Homer, then abe Actlles of Chr 
bu Þ5 4; et. in due ſume age Philemon; Aut: Timprove; 
wor? - Lyeon.”, ahove all, the Athene Ie | om — 
| nander. canried dmedy 0 the higbeſt penſedtion 5 
Which it ever attained in any nation of Abtiquit m 
During the tepublican form of governmens;'/the 
inſtitutions; and character pf' the Greeks/ were: c 
tremely unfavorable to this ſpecies” af wmkting + oy 
The lioentious turbulence al democracy generbilly % w4A. 
converted their attempts at wit and humor int 
petylanes and huffonery: The change of ge: ; 
vornment and manners, requiting dur „ 
the rules of propriety and the clictates of caution; - 8 ö 
i their diſcernment, and gradually; wards -— | 
them ſenſible to that refined ridicuſe, where mord 
is meant than faid;, and to thoſe: more intereſting 
becauſe; juſter ;/ delineations/ of character, which h | 
diſtinguiſhed the comic ſtrains of Philemon and „ 1 
Menander*. 0 Tr 15880 N oe ER . 2 5 4 

| | \ ++ Saad BR Af -; 
\ ># Aors, ad Horak. Art“ Post- 0. m Co Py my vw 
6 Athenzus, I. xili. p. . I e 5 
7 Plat. Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexand,” | 
© Vid. Plut. Comp. Ariſtoph. et ee . 
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1 unt bwübg according to the Grecian cuſtom, were 
; — for :theatricaÞ-fame;, adjudged the prize of 


MoAvE him m 
at tlie joſs of his Inheritance The muſicians 


deſtined to purify and exalt the mind, was in later 
| times: ee bow et nd to Oy and inflame 


f vi The I irts of e painting , . nere 
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Ateiarder; during his early youth, took TY 
1 entertainments. | Thefſalus was his 


: favorite actor; but Athenadorus was more ap- 


by the public. To Athenadorus ; the Non 
appinted to decide the pretenſious of rival candi. 


it:: The young hero declared, that this de- 
pain than he would have felt 


Timotheus and Antigenides ſtill diſplayed the 
vonderful effects of their art; but as the ſeverity 
of education and manners continually relaxed in all 
parts: of Greece, we find that muſic, originally 


architeQure ; -appeared- in «their higheſt luſtre in 
the ages of Philip and Alexander, both which 


pridces had no leſs taſte to judge, than munifi- 
cience to reward them. The eaſtern expedition of the 


latter introduced, or at leaſt greatly multiplied, in 
Greece; thoſe precious and durable gems, which 
thenceforth exbhibited ſome of the fineſt ſpecimens 


01 5 raf og, a 'T be" __ "and, 2 of 


Se en, 1 30 


„ Flut. Orat ii. de Forum. 1 | 
1 Hepheſt, de Metr. | 
Plat. Otut- de Fortuy. Alenandt. * ET 
2 &eiftot. Polirio. I. vii. c. . TE 
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Pyrgoteles were ; difith inguiſhed in this valuable „en A. 


though minute art He enjoyed. the excluſrre.. A 5 


honor of ah tt the figure of Alexander on _ 
gems ,-as did Lyſippus of cafting i it. in bronze «and: N 
Apelles of painting it in colors. Lyſippus was Lü 
jiuſtly admired for bringing back the art to aj loſer, 
ſtudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 

yielding to his predeceſſors in ideal beauty We 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeſt ian 
ſtatues of the Macedonian guards, flain in tg 
hattle of the Granicus, He is ſaid to have ma 8 x 
hundred and ten figures in bronze; 
which , if not greatly. exaggerated, . would-prove. 

his facility of working to have far ſurpaſſed that . 
all ſtatuaries) ancient or modern. T he numerous: Apetics 
liſt of painters, contemporary. with Apelles, indi-, ud other 
cates an extraordinary demand for their art; ſince _— 0 
no profeſſion, that is not, gainful, will eve be very 
generally followed. The moſt celebrated gb, 
theſe artiſts were "As and Aſclepiodorus, 
whom Apelles acknowledged as his ſuperiors in #: 
ſome parts of compoſition. Ariſtides bare dene 
Who was inimitable in expreſſion ; and Proto- 
genes of Rhodes, whom Ariſtotle. ex! Fa 


14 Pplin. 1. vil. 6. Wien. et Plutarch, In Rle nan. 
18 Vid. Plin. edit. Berolin. i. a ini, ann 2k of 4 be TI 
* Plin. iii. 194, et ſeqq.  , '. 4 
17 The Sieur Falconet, ho — 80 the iy fatue 4 ; 5:44 | 
the Great, thinks the thing impoſſible , and gives a different 
meaning to, the words of Pliny. See his obſervations on the 
paſſage , in his translation df the books of Se relative to 2 83 
arts. Vol. ii. Lauſanne. Ys apt e 
. Pics We ee. I4em , a, t mes 5 
2 Idem, iii, - 215-229, 55 Lg — 
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mange 
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| Works of 
 Apelles. 
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IE 


infelter⸗Bratltbes 9 177 a6t fit cer 


in hüt age; | Were then cartled te perfeckion. F/. 


reiche **e6Hfned + iwie de ſubjecks 6f lo life, 
aud Antiphihs to*taricathires, "which the Greeks 
called! Grylli. The theory and practice of paint- 
ing Was explained in many worles, wwe don of which 
is thuch/G/ be regtettedl . . 
„Aman che great multitude or ane, e 


Writers om ürt ; 5 acknowledged the Pre. Eninenee 


of Apelles; 0 6fe works were innumerable. : —— 
each kutheient is eſtabfi bis fache . Tits p 


core Gf male sander. alping a Umaderbölt, Lore 
nod eb "the" tethple f Epheſlan Diata for four 
i end pounds. His Venus Anadyômene Was 


ö by ac eident; n would pee to re. 


5 of the picture b6ritribines to as Rory of . 
Wes, artiſt. The model of this Venus was the beau- 
tiful 'Camipalpe , the favorite miſtreſs of Alex- 
ander. The ſenbilicy of Apelles was too deeply | 

_ penetrated with the chartns which he ſo ſucceſsfully | 

_ Expreſſed; Alexander was no ſooner acquainted 
With his paſſion, thaß, in the language of Pliny, 

he made him a a not only of Campaſpe, 
but of bis own affection; too little reſpecting tze 
e of the ee ee at her 9 
1 5 n= N 2 : . 


ein pf phi ibid. . nut I 6 14 N tt | 
22 Plin. iii. 226, 5 25 e in. 229. 


8 Mes, ww us. l. 333, 95 * 
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whit 3 fer ps ay things ws oy bis m 
partiality and friendſhip, lived on good 
his — —— With the frank as of his ag G 
nation, he aſſumed the merit which: 

him, and freely aſſerted, eee g 
petitors could imitate the graceſula 
titudes and figures, But in ſome: 25 | 
of the art, he acknowhygn 4 kimlelt. i 1 
20000 of his Sem 12 


It 


He there found —— 505 ee a * 2 


alarm his 6 4enlaply. But inſtead of — — 


1 3 1 this each SA le 
the . kindred arts ceaſed **. mon this, .expreſfion., 


Pliny means not, that they craſed to be cultivated, 


but to make farther progreſs; ſince. neither the 


ſcholars of Apelles and Lyſippus nor thoſe We 


, painting.an + 


be — e | 
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geben N ; 


the arts 


- after the 
death of 


Alexan- 
der. 


came after them, were capable to reach the glo r 


of their predeceſſorz. The Greek kings of Egypt 
and 1 855 ſeem to have bent their attention. rather 


5 1 N & 56 2. 2 Ni 1 6 * 225 
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| yoount 1 | cetera omnia . contigiſle ; fed. has *. bot engem 


parem. Plin. aaa, et ſeqq.  - 
27 lin, ibid. n cethvit dad ars. „ „ Plin. ibis 


be iis unam N dlcedbat quam. g chart | 
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"phy. 


| rp of his conqueſts, hieb; from theſe and 


ee ob Ee ok 


| ſechgels 0 eng And Veen eve 6 


beyond "che bumble erit of imperfecklly imitating 


kee f Greece, In proportion to its neighbour- 
50 ntry, the arts took firmer root in 


nl 
a7 


ndri ning in Seleucia;' and; from the ſame 


eee gere they feem: to have flourihed longer 
a ang” more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Pergamùs and Bithynia, than in the en king- 
A dom bf Syria and Egypt. 
The expedition. Sf erunder courributea to the 
improvement of the ſciences, | both natural and 
3 Aral. His marches were catefully meaſured by 
Diogustes and Beton. Other geometers Were 
empſoyed to furvey the more remote parts of the 


countries" which he traverſed; and the exact de- 


1als, he took care to bave compiled b 


- men tl approved integrity and abilities, ve a 
new form to the ſcience of geography. een 
After the conqueſt of Babylon, Weder 
. . eagerly demanded the aſtronomical-obferyations | 4 


which had been carefully preſerved in that ancient 


tee capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty two hundred and thirty four years beyond 


the Chtiſtian æra. By order of Alexander, they 


| Were W tranfcribed , and tranſmitted * 


7 


5 Winkelmann , | ebe, der Fg - hon; Ale 


"PE" Strabo, 7. fi. 5. 4. 7 0 


11 Caffini for rot. de. rasse. 80 ee 
Etlences * 1 * . r 9 


— 


inflow Rate | of ticalth hou RITES bib: 8 
to the Eaſt; or Who perhaps, voluntarily pre- 
| ferred a _ — retirement in Athens, to the 


: Nor Was this the only: Preſent to his preceptor; 
| bi which Alexander diſplayed at once his gratitude 
and love of ſcience. Natural hiſtory was peculi. 
arly indebted to his curioſity and \munificence. {At 
| the? r geren of near two CNY thouſand Fund 


probe age, 5 collected many. rare — of 
nature in different countries of Aſia, and: -parti- 
_ cularly that amazing variety of animals, Which 
3 has deſcribed with ſuch inimitable Ins 
on? n his werk on that ſubject. 

Bot eee obligations mrs e 
cet to Alexander, it would ſeem that the moral 
| ferences were not-leſs benefited. by his diſcoveries 
and conqueſts. The ſtudy of human nature muſt 
have been greatly enlarged by ſuch a wide ſurvey : 
of IO" eee e ae nor was 40S 


: e 4 Par phys. aqua arten. io angst. ae Calo, 1. CY To | 


31 plin. I. viii. . xvi. _ | 9 
1. ** the admirable- criticiſm on Aritotte's Hiſtory of aal, 
4 Buffon, vol. 14. ; 


% 3 The arts and kelencet not. 5 flourished 7, Alexander's 


nec they flourished, ſays Plutarch, Nr Ade Beers gev. 4% He was 


the efficient | cauſe of this effect. The paſſage which follows , 
Kegæur uin Verf rv@rgey , etc. should be. ſtudied by an prinoes..., 
who aſpire to glory 3 a glory greater than power can give; mo 
| Extenſive” and more- nn _ ee can e 


2 
IS. - 


conqueròr of the world. 


Natural 
—_ | 


Morat 
kn o. 
ledge. 


EO 2 r. advantage, Perhaps, confined to/thoſe: h per- 
formed the expedition, whoſe Ae 
nately periſhed : ſinee che moral and political trea- 
tiles of Ariſtotle; diſcover nat only more method 
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in his renaſonings, but a more copious fund of facts 


on Which to reaſon; than che writiogs of all. his 


predeceſſors together, not excepting: thoſe of the 


| travellers Xenophon and Plate 


The greateſt part of the works „ eee 
doubtleſs compoſed before. the Macedonian con 


queſt; yet it is not ĩmprobable that this extraordi- 


nary 8 whoſe induſtry was equal to his genius, 


continhally retouched and improved them; and it 
cannot * mages that the ridh haryeſt of ſacs 


ns collected 


by his learned friends 


5 who. A Rain, e | Alexander, would be bvertbaked 


by a philoſopher, who-ſeems not only ambitious to 
echpſe his predeceſſors and contempdtaries, but 
ſolicitous to leave no gleanings of fame $0: * 


5 acquired: by chis ſcholars and ſutreſſors. 


1 Ariſtotle, ſays Lord Bacon © thought, 


Ariſtotle; 


Jike the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign 


ſecure, unleſs he deſtroyed all his brethren; ” nor 


Was his literary ambition more excluſive than exor· 
bitant. He alpired to embrace the whole circle 


of the arts and ſciences, and profeſſed to explain 


whatever can be known concerning the moral; as 


well as the material, World. Not ſatisfied with ex- 
tending, his empire to the. utmoſt verge of . intet- 
lect, he boldly attempts queſtions. beyond all bu- 
man knowledge, with the fame eee chat bie 


1. De Augm, Scientiarum, i. iu. 0, iv. 


2700000 ͤ Eonar Sire. + Let 


with enemies tore ffubbern thank 
raſhneſs was lels ſucceſsfal than that of N 


Hie divided philofopby inte cofitemplative and His Pöl | 
priaieal. The cotemplative or abſtract phil6ſos 8 | 


phy, to Which he firſt gave the name of meta- 
phyfies , is obſcure throughout, oſten unintell 
ligible, ſtill fnore chimerical, but far leſs agreeable 


than that of his maſter Plato. It comprebended 


not only the exxtnination of thoſe abſtract ideas: 
exiſtence ," ſubſtunke, guality, genus , ſperies, &cl 
which were Is long and ſo uſeleſsly tortured by the. 
perverſe induſtry of the Tchoolmen, but the general 
doctrines concerning mind or ſpirit ; particularly . 
the mind of the Deity. The human foul is treated 
in a ſeparate work; in which it miſt be acknows 
edged, "Ione Genen 219 wade ew N cmd] 


* 4 "Wh 4 We 773 5 


n "uy mne Alters it is. 1 that" * Ait Geis A 
on 'the fourteen! books. of Ariſtotle, /Immediately Following his 


Phyſies, by Andronious of Rhodes , a Peripatetic philoſopher in 
the age of Auguſtus, who published the firſt complete | edition 4 


Ariſtotle's works, | From that time, the various | ſubjects treate 
in theſe fourteen books were conceived äs conſtituting one branch 


_ of Miene. Ariſtotle _ Had divided philoſophy into ſpeculative - 


and practical. The firft comprehended metaphyſics , which 


examined the general properties of being, and the effence of 


things 'ſeparate from matter; . phyſics, which examined the na- 
ture o material ſubſlances, and the human foul ; and mathe 
maties, which examined. certain properties of body, | abſtracted 


from body. The practical philoſophy of Ariſtotle, _ Which was 
intended to regulate the intellectual and moral operations of 


men, comprehended logie, under which he ſeems to have in- 


| cluded rhetoric and criticiſm; and, morals, | including: economicg 
and politics. See Strabo, p. 699; and Bayle's. Dictionary, - 
article Tyrannian, . 8 . . 
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mortality is no here ſo fully elucidatec 
3 as it had been by Plato. 


The natural philoſophy of Ariftode. deſeryes the | 


- ad of metaphyſic, in the modern ſenſe of that 


word, ſince he explained the laws of the univerſe, | 


by com paring. abſtract ideas, not by. obſervation 


and experience. When he deſcends. to particulars, 


he betrays more ignorance concerning the motions 


and magnitudes of the heaveuly bodies, than many 
of his predeceſſors. 


and other animals, he was well acquainted „con- 


ſidering the groſs errors which generally. pre vailed . 
in the age in Which be lived. Chemiſtry was not 


yet invented. Since the introduction of the ideal 
philoſophy, men had ceaſed to obſerve nature; it 


could not therefore be expected that they ſhould 


imitate her operations, and examine her by the teſt 
' of experiment. In mathematics, Ariſtotle appears 
to have been leſs verſed than. his predeceffors Y 


Pythagoras and Plato; although, in the invention 
of the art of ſyllogiſm, he diſplays a perſeverance 


of mental energy, which, had it been directed to 


the mathematical ſciences, ee ve peel : 


"5 greateſt. diſcoveries. - 
The ſcepticiſm of his contemporary Pyrrho, "i 


"Nil more the captious ſophiſtry of the Eriſtics, > 


might naturally engage Ariſtotle to examine with 


more attention than his predeceſſors, the nature of - 
truth, and the means of defending it againſt the 


attacks of eee Jad tho: ſnares of ſubuilty. 


7 * 2 


With the anatomy of man 


He undertook , therefore; t ie arduous: taſk; of 
ſolving all reaſorking' ins its primary elements, 


of deducing from thence the rules by which « oe 5 


concluſion, muſt be connected with its premiſes, in 
order to render it legitimate. This bold-defigi'he 


accompliſhed; having erected, on a ſingle aon 
_ larger ſyſtem- of abſtract truths; All fortified by - 


demonſtration, than were ever neva and 


fected by any other nian. The axion/Fromwhich 


| he ſets out; and in Which the whole terniinates,. is, 
that; whatever i is ' predicated of x" genus, may be 
predicated ofevery 
under it. But the application of this'axiom'is' for 


the moſt part ſufficiently obvious, without the rules 


of Ariſtotle; [whoſe logie, how ſucceſsful ſoever 


it might prove againſt the ſubtilties of the Sophiſts 
and Eriſtics, contributes little to the formatigni'of 


the underſtanding, and nothing! to the judicious 
obſervation of man or nature, n een "eu uſeful 
diſcoveries muſt be founded. i an ee 
From the general wreck of: ain in which 
many of Ariſtotle's writings periſhed **; had no. 
thing been faved bot the works above mentioned, 
it muſt be confeſſed that the preceptor of Alex. 
ander would not greatly merit the attention of 
poſterity. In his abſtract or metaphyſical philoſo- 


en 


ſpecies and indtviddab contained 


— 


- His eritient 
and moral 


writings. - 


phy, we can only lament vaſt efforts miſ-fpent; and 


great genius miſapplied. But, in his critical and 


moral, and above all, in his political works, we 
find the fame Penetrating and FOR FEIS EE! mind, 


1 gee th kate of tis works carefully related is bete, 85. 


donary. N Tymunion. 25 


4 nn. . Finz 
lect, directed ta ohiects of great impottanee; and | 


A* 


His great 
opportuni- 
ties of im. 
prove- 
ment. 

A. C. 368. 


extenſive; Utility. The gondition of: the: times in 
which: he lived, and: the- gpportunities peculiar to 
 bimſalf; gopſpired! with the; gilts of nature, and the 
hahits oß induſtry, to zaiſe him to that eminence, 
which was apknowledged. by they corntemporaries ; 


and adm ĩrad by: paſtszit t 1515 


He, was horn in the firſt __ ob che ninety:nind 


oo pe deagira, a provingial city of Mace: 


and cducarcl a4 the court of Pelta, where his 


| . Was king u phyſician. In his carly yousb; 
he was, ſent to Athens, and ramained there twenty 
years an aſſiduous ſcholar of Plato, in a city where 


pence and the fine arts were; gultivated: with 


his nativt country; and continued eight years at the 


1 court. Whatever benefit accrued ta 


Alexander from the inſtructious of Atiſtotle, it is 
certain chat the latter derived great advantages from 
the giatitude of his royal pupil. Of this, ſeveral 


propfs have already occurred; and perliaps it max 


be aſeribed to the munificence- of Alexander, that 


bis preceptor was enabled to forma library 7?; 86 
Work of prodigious expenſe in that age, and in 
r could yy be: rivalled by ö 
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ipled fucerk;, and (where tbe phiboſonpbia 
Pint, thaveh often improperly. dueasd,. flouriſhed 

in the utmoſt vigor. Selected hy the diſcernment 
daf Philip, to guide and confirm the pramiſiug 
3 of his admired ſon, he returned to 


— c emwr no  þ EET 


383 
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ſtotle was collected ſor 


dang 94 . 51 His N n "Aon wat 8 e 1 


at Athens, furcounded with: every aſſiſtance which 
_—_— and books could afford: him, fon proſetutin * 


Dien, 


tranquillity 
guiſhed as bis. friend; but after he prema unt 
death of that itluftrious-iproteQor;,- the inwidious 
jealouſy 'of prieſts and fophiſts inflamed the malig. 


aſſailed the fame and merit of Ati | 
avoid the cruelty of perfecution, — 
drew himſelf: to Chaleis, in Eubeea. This meaſure 
was: fafficiently- juſtified by: u prudent regard-/'t6 


_ * The deu. 1 | 124 — a 


al | Petnatandai kinks — « tonop of 0 10 * » 


8 ee foro 


| The laſt fourteen years of bis life be · ſpeni moſtly 


is philoſophicnt i inquiries: The glory. af Ale. 
_ s name, "which then filled tho world, ænſuned 
and s lpsd to the man whom be 


diſtin 


nant and fape 


it dus fury of the Atheaian popn- 


lace; and the ſame! odious:- paſſious which; eee 


fatal to the — virtue of Socrates, 590 


his perfonal ſafety; but leſt his conduct > ſhould 


pros af when oontraſted with the fiemnols 
7 apologize for bis flight, by Gabe. that he 
| was anda: (of to afford the Athenians a ſecond 


tes in þ fimilar ſituatiom, he con- 


* 


books than of learniag, They conlidered 2 great library as con» 
1x has, to the l js maxnificetce of rofalty.” V. Galen. 
omment. 3. in Hippdcrat, de Natur. lam. 


n Ariſtotle probably had many. aſfiſtants in bis Need 7 
inquiries. and compoſitions. O Jr ©9Q05 x 46 ual, are e: Man 


liopin Bento Juorws EuVspY gg £ave - Ethis, ante L * 2 5 
+2 Virtutem igoplumem adimus, | 
 ORGARES Aſs, guarimus laat. be, 


2 met 
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and death; 
Olymp. 
oxiv. 3. 

A. C. 323. 


Etat. 63. 
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"were. lovers rather * L 


en wk ior : and regret probably 
| hörten eee Gb e 
ele” | withita occ 10 ee of 
patent Bo. {ſpeculative men. piloody hd fixediits roots too 
by rary' aphroinzy- fs ee populace. Theo- 
Pybraſtus calmly ſuoceeded Ariſtotle in the Eeripa- 
ton; or Walk of the Lyceum, from which place 
on.. Wit followers retaions the name of Peripatetics *'. 
* Al che fame time; Teno taught vireue.in the Stoa, 
or Portico, from which his diſeiples derived the 
appellation. of Stoics . Epicurus explained plea- 
3 tie in thoſe well-known gardens. which were 
I 8 : diſtinguiſned by his name The follo: Fels of 
| 6 Di enes', the er ſtill aſſembled in the-Cyno- 
fſurges ; Speuſippus and. Nenocrates ſucceeded 
3 Plato in the Academy; and even Pyrrho, the 
z Elan, the foundet of the-ſgeptical ſect, who, had 
—_} — Alexander in his eaſtern * 
1 N Nen . rince 
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of Athens.” TAC 0 did. that illeftrious city; after 

the extinttion/ of id freedoni and, of its thilitary 
glory, ſtill maintain its pre- emitence in literature, 
philoſophy ; aud the fine arts. In the age of Ales 


a ander, Atbees as the ſeat of learning, aſſumed 


that preciſe form. which ĩt exactly preſerved ſeven 
centuries, till. the Jeſttuctive invaſion of Greece ens 
by Alaric, and the Goths For it is worthy of. 4. 9.456. 
obſervation, that the philoſopbers, ho, during Decdineof = 
this long intetval, perpetuated, the ſevetal fects, n * 
ſubmiſſively followed the opinions of their refpes- 1 
tive maſters. Soon after the age of Alexander; a 
genius diſappeared ; literature and the arts alike 
degenetated n new ſect aroſe; few innovations, 

and. thoſe unſucceſsſul, were attempted 3 and thus 

the period „Which bas heen albgned for the tets 
mination of the preſent work, ſeems to have 
bounded the progreſs of the human mind; whether; 
zecotding to ihe obſetvation of Longiaus, bes 

cauſe liberty is the beſt nurſe of genius, and 
Gogulatly adapted. by cberiſhing the. eitialation . 
and the hopes, to excite. the energies, of tho 
born to ttue excellence ; ot becauſe, in the words 
of a great philoſopher ; © there is a pitch of exalta« 
tion, as well as of depreſſion, to which when ay! 
nation has attained , its ire  Hecallarthy K in 
an” oppoſite direction. e ny e | 
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Tests of - 


E K 2. „Inſtead of axamitibng this! qpwliniv 2 
which the world is perhaps ſtilÞroo! young to enable 


Al. 
Tenets of 
the differ 
ent ſets. 


the Peri-. 
patetic 


| ſects 
man, not in the agreeableneſs of hiv paſſive * ſenſa- 
tions, but in the proper exerciſe of his intellec- 


a THE BISTOR' 


us with accuracy to determine, ie willi better ſuit 


the deſign of à biſtorical work; to- enplain the 
tenets of the different ſchools of Philoſophy, then 
_ firſt eſtabliſned in Athens; briefly to felate their 
various ſucteſs in the world: and . inquire, with 


becoming modeſty, how far thoſs artificial ſyſtems 


of happineſs correſpond with the natural dictates of 


pnperverted- ſentiment, and impartial reaſon, + 
Atiſtotle, the Comcder of the Peripatetic ſchool; 


recogniſed ; like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of 


human nature, and placed the chief happinels* of 


tua and moral powers. According to Ariſtotle; 


reſulted from the perfection of thoſe qualities, by . 
which they are reſpectively diſtinguiſhed. Vet, as 
man is a compound being, conſiſting of mind and 
matter, it ſeemed evident that his well-beiog muſt 
in ſomeimeature: depend on the condition of his 
body, and on the means neceſlaty to maintain this 


the habit of this exerciſe; directed by right reaſon; 
conſtituted the higheſt” excellence of man; in the 


An manner as the excellence of other abimals, 


and even of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms; 


has * 2 og 14 2 5 * 1 2 
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joeftor⸗ part of his nature in its moſt perfect 


Tic + ſtate. CHAP 
The abſence of diſeaſe; and lis, and the Xr.. 
proper conſtitution of all our bodily organs, are 
things deſirable not only on their:owg account, burt 
as furniſhing us with the oppoftunity and the 
means to exert thoſe mental energies, from Which 1 
our principal felicity reſults. In the ſame manner, 
the goods of fortune, wealth, friends, aud other 
external advantages, are deſitable not only as con- 
tributing to the ſupply. of our bodily: wants, but as 
the inſtruments through which a wiſe man is en- 
abled to exerciſe his virtues, and rs liſh his 
purpoſes. Amidſt great calamities riſtotle 
required not that perfect ene to which 
ſome philoſophers pretended. He allowed a 
moderate degree of perturbation, as ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of human nature. In the preſent con. | 
ſtitution of things „ be thought a certain ſenſibilit; 
ol paſſion not only excuſable, but neceſſary; ſince 
reſentment enabled us to repel; injuries, and grief * 
for paſt misfortunes made us vigilant to prevent | 
the evils that might otherwiſe overtake us. But 
although this great philoſopher acknowledged the 
influence of fortune in human affairs, and thought 
it impoſſible for the firmeſt of men to remain 
unmoved amidſt the miſeries of Priam he | 
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attainment of this great object depended far more on 
our own thoughts and reflections, which were ever 
and intimateiy preſent with us, and on the conſtitu—- 


tion of our dun minds, which were in ſome meaſure 
ſubject to our own direction and control, than on 
dur external ſituation and circumſtances, Which only 
aſſected us by accident, and over which we com- 
.enzayed but little power, and ſometimes 


none. The perfection of our virtue, which was 


entireht our owrt work, ſhone forth with peculiar 


luſtre amidſt the gloom of unmerited calamity... 
When we bore it with becoming patience, we re- 


joiced-in; dur own fortitude; and this inward plea- 
ſute always alle viated the ſmart of external wounds. 


Aſſaulted by the moſt tercible afflictions, a wiſe 


man would not deſerve indeed the epithet of happy; 
yet neither could: he be called miſerable, fince he 
would ill, difdain to commit any thing odious or 


baſe. \ Philoſophy, which profeſſes to teach us the 


art of enjoying life, muſt therefore diſregard ſuch 


eircumſtances as we can neither govern nor change, 


and confine itſelf to that part which we can regulate 
and control. It muſt withdraw our attention 
from: external objects, and fix i i on ourfelyes *, 


1 In explaining the Arilictetian as A the learned reader 


will perceive that 1 have endeavoured to tranſlate „ 286 literally 


as pollible , the encrgetic expreſſlons of its author. The outline 
bat been ttaced with equal perſpicuity and elegance by Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his Account of the Syſtems of ancient Philoſophy , 
annexed, to his admired Theory of Moral | Sentiments. The defign 
ef my work obliges ue to treat the ſubjegt. more particularly, 
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with which be is endowed- "Of dot, wepoliek - 
ſome in common with other animals, and" ouers 
in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 
ture Io none of theſe, it is evident, can the 
preparzenn of man conſiſt, but rather in 


ſuch faculties as, being peculiar do hier, din. 


guiſh and ennoble humanity, Theſe charackerilkig 
excellences of our ſpecies all refer, either to dhe 
underſtanding, or to the will“ ; che firſt offeſſes 
reaſon efſeritially in itlelf, che fecond is Gapab 


being combined and allimilated with this. divine 
inciple. From the 'two powers of de undes. Tn 


Pr 

Randing and the will are 8 rays 
claſſes of Virtues, the intellec 
Sagacity y penetration, intelligen 
-yirtues of che anderftanding ge ee 
ance, fortitude, - Juſtice, are Virtues = 7 xi 
and habit of che intellechual part of the ſouł 
the latter, in the proper diſpoſition and habit 9f 


coodils in the proper diſpokition 
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the mental 
powers, 


the deſires and "affections ,. which being, formed 


 ſubordinate-to.reaſon, and capable of liſtening to. 
its dictates, chen only perform "their duty, When, 


like obedient ſubjects , they cheerfully obſerye the 


commands. of anon keen : "The intellectual 
19% OE. v2, 3 Hs 1551.68 WS. co 45% 
4 The 7 intel kl aa „ Lie 
KIN . The To herrn, etc. the powers ot eee ah 2 MS 
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ee, 616; Ani moy. 7 The ame 1 holds. not t in, . Foglich, 


| 1 words try in reel; and virtus in Latin, are of very ge. | 
-nerat+ import! denoting any praiſt-worthy diſpofition', habit th - 


_quiliry,, of. body, or mind intellectnal or moral, The indet JM 
nate uſe of theſe words has oceafioned ſtrange confuſion... Tue 
ate ingenfous Mr. Hume. in his Taquiry | into the Principles 


edle (of / his} writings" eqters/ into a, large deduction; to prone 
that all 1 are praiſed and | recommended. 8s, uſeful, or agreg- 
able. beſe qualicies | onſtiryre | » According fo him » the prop 
adelaide, th the very de f virtue; ang "all other diſtinetio 1 
.ars; friyolous,' To juſtify/ this paradox, ber ulleges tun { authority 


(of, Greek poets apud philoſophers Lat Mace Rm 


to juſticr;" humanity, charity. s indeed 


ef phe en 
-Gteeks7\diſtingoiched between [the virtues of the bbdy; and th 


-vf, ine ming g and the mental yirtues- they divided Into jon — 


eetha oral, Ari tle” charaateri es max p1 26 4 vo 
3a tary * 118 and pow that mara | eee ited” "ol 
by tue prall -worthy habſt of fuch 8 und actibns d U | 
Bete lin ourſelves ,' and depend dn no: extxivſigcicaufe; | see Ariftat. 
F agn. AY: L. 1. 0. NI aud, his 1 cee 
hogius 89. and the Ethics ot, " thus 1 hroughs ut. 

Hanne. N is juſtly repiobel 1 2 has ber "ayi ani, 
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1" har x er nf moraliſts made no at kackis tion 


we @jFereqe; ſpeojes. of -meutal/endawments. ind defects: M be 


| Hyme's. Inquiry 4, ; vol, ii. b. 387; But Although, | the ;ancients, a 
" Krittorle In particular, make very {materia iſtinetſo ons between 
| moral ud intellectual virties} yet in is zeal for the gosd baute, 


| Dr. . Beattie appears to me to go too far in ekz „that though 
. they conſidered „both the moral and: intellectunl virtues as neceſ- 


ſary to the, formation, of a perfect character , and Sometimes diſ- 
[Fonrſes of ehe in 12450 ame treatiſe or. ſyſtem, vet they deemed 

le eh, e, means, to qualify, ns for git formers apd 
Gr 925 Late, or even odious , whey they failed. to anſwer this end. 
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fill reach the ſame . of chapacteꝝ i and 
acquire the, ſame rengqyn: , For it 15,00t3; 


aba ttle q moment „ how uwe We — 
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N holds concerning all, che ot A 
nature, Sox erns her orks, un ſenſes ae Gig 
patural, gifts, have. the. potgef of performing. 
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too * aud tob little; and this Penh of the. 


mind reſembles 75 health 4nd engen, Which 

| ms MH Hessel bf "hourifithett 
' Unif exerciſe. Thas 3 fer every things cowardly 

it fear nothing, is audacjops; courage requires that 
we ſhould: fear only ſuch objects as are truly ſor- 


are deſtroyed by 


wichable; and only in that degree in Which they 


pght t be feaxed. In the ſame wanner, be bo | 
ed * objects of og H and 
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berahles ug uh puftue bay luck graues usWweought, 
at pfoper times, in proper places', und on proper 
octufOns. Rcebrding to the late view of things, | 
generdfity lies th the middle between avarfee and 
5 ; wodeſty,, between pride: and diffidence; 
mildneſs, BetWeen Fraſvibilty uud Toſtneſs; magni. 
tete, betwern ſtentation and Parfimony? p. 
Pukarky, between fotbidding dintain and -<Mdcus | 
Aqdulation; in a word, every virtte confilts in a 
. en ene Ste kon re vicious "ex. 
en nat 1060 i 
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our children, 600. relieve objects, in diſtreſs and; ito 


of, our paſſions. Beſides. chis, there are man, 
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; what they are practiſed with. Pleaſure, * With $99 


perform. many important duties of morality , like. 


wile, prompt us to gratiſy the vileſt and moſt brutal 
and thoſe the moſt important virtues, the, 


| of. which is not at firſt attended with pleaſure. Io 5 


ſupport labor, toendure pain, to encounter dif- 
fieulties, and dangers * which, wildom and fortitu 


on many Ogcaſiens, fequire, are not,obviouſly, ge- 
_ «commended by.any, natural deſire; nor is the prac- = 


tice of ſuch duties dere agreeahle. It. is 
Kill Jeſs; agreeable, in che hicſt.igftaqge., to curb/agd 


reſtrain our natural appetites for pleaſure „Which is | 
Abe] -pthper: office; of , temperanec;;z, mortcan, hat 
;vigilagt circumſpection , ANY, ever matcbfuhatten- | 
ian Beg oy ch 
tions, which, as; ellential to els Mugenes, 
be gequired without trouble and care, without; 


E efforts ang any Silas, 5 A 


it is the nature, all th 1 rugs... 48 
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5 7 Chaſe the beſt lite, and cuſtom wu render it agreeably.” 
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; rere * in regulating our deſire of pleaſure, * * 


averſion to pain. It is alſo: the maſt Lr This» 
as. Heraclitus obſerves, it is harder to combat plea . — 
. The iraſcible paſſions: are abwas e 


ne by ſome appearance of reaſon; ant, n 
theit moſt furious, exceſſes, - ſtill: affect ſome>defers 
ence: ſor their ſovereign. They: often, nds 
miſtake his intentions; a „ like haſty ſervants; 
fiy into action without waiting his laſt orders. But 
pleaſure paſſively obeys ſenſation; without regard» - 


ung / reaſon gat: all The miſchief; is the more dan - 


gerous, being produced by the firſt object ot na 


tural deſire for the: love al pleaſure is Tn. 


im nur frame the germ expands with our nature; 

andi nleſs counteracted in due time, becomes en- 
ibed in our conſtitution, every part of Which it 

ee arid: ſtains. Habit alone van 1 COL 


act "thoſe: dangerous progenſitirs of nature. He. 


bit can enable uus to reject diſhonorable 


| pleaſures, to: prefer: honorable or uſeful pains; fo, 


as the poet: Euenus days; there is a ng 
tinued exerciſe of ene which finally et 


Y ate. Tb] 2s world OT _ — 
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ſubſiſt Withput ſame mixture of the intellectuak; 
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nA. but che latter may y ſübſißt alone) amd 500 zwerident 
Xt. | and eee. doth Ariſtotle and Plato; — 
andmoſt” puteſt and moſt permanent felicity of which man 
— is ſuſceptible , reſults from the excerciſe af his ra- 
happine®: tienal powers upon fibjeRs: of abſtract ſpeculation; 
-  _ The labors of the ſtateſman or general, the ere 
t.,:öons of the legiflator or patriet / all vefer 10 fonie 
end or purpoſe; the attainment af wich may be 
| by fortune, or fruſttated by dhe weak, 
neſs or wichedneſs uf man. The practice of 
juſtioe, generoſity , bemperanch, ahd dortitude , v6 
quires many conditieus- and ſupphies a wariety of 
ſituations, 'which it is abt 'abwiysgn2ouripower to 
command, The juſt; dr. generous man mind, have 
objects to hem he may diftribme has quſtice:or ge- 
neroſity; he muſt poſſeſs che men by | which :to 
exerciſe thofe· virtues, which ul: participate of rail 
mortality ſinee, though dineſſteu by prodenoe;, 
hey are impeiled by paſſion ; aud reſult from the 
exigences of our ꝓtefent +corporeal Maite. But the 
_ energies of contemplative: wiſdom! ave pure ant 
fimple;; like the intellectual ſource from which they | 
{prang.. Not ſubſerbent to remote purpoſes, or 
| contingent. Mn. they are immediately igvecable 
wo their on account; and, on every ſude, icund 
od dad complete:iinithemſeives. Af the proper. exet- 

1 ciſe of every member or nuns enlivens the ſenſe 
of our exiſtence, aod thereby yields da A perce 
of pleaſure, how wonderful ly, delightfu 
the exerciſe of the intellect „Which een us 
ſenſible of the divine principle within us PDO dine 
* o N is to ve aveording to the 
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nobleſt part of our nature, which, doubtleſs; ee 


mind. To live thus, is the life. of a "od; for, 


human as we abe, we ought not, according to the 4 


vulgar exhortation, to regard only human things; 
but, though mortal, ſtrive to put on immortal 


y ; aſſüred that, as the mind chiefly ſorms the 


man, he who cultivates his mind, is the beſt 
diſpoſed an elk, nd the moſt agreeable to the 


" Such is: the philoſophy: of Ariſtotle, loſty ſoilie= 
times, and impoſing, but in general, leſs erect aud 


independent than that of Socrates and Plato, who- 


preceded him; leſs proud and boaſtful than that of 
the Stoics, ar even the Epicureans, by whom he 
was followed; and on the whole, perhaps, as un- 
 exceptionable as that E moraliſt ancient or 
modern. 

It is commonly obleruat that Ariftode a 
the ſame authority over the opinions of men, which 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their 
Zut the empire of Alexander was eſtabliſhed 3 in his 
own. lifetime, and periſhed with himſelf, That of 


Ariſtotle did not commence till more than a thous 


fand years aſter his deceaſe, and continued ſeveral 
centuries. The Peripatetic ſchool ſubſiſted, in- 
om without N at Athens ; I but the 
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Eftimate of 
Ariſtotle's 
philoſs- | 
phy. 


Tes fate in 
the world, 


n Eyceum 


viſionaries, diſtipguiſh 


s 


ever attai "ITY there any nnn 
above the Portico and Academy. When philoſophy. 


was tranſplanted to a more ſplendid theatre in 


Rome, men of ſpeculation and ſcience generally 
preferred Plato to Ariſtotle ; while many of the 


moſt: celebrated characters of 8 republic inliſted 


themſelves under the banners of Zeno or Epichrun. 
With the fall of Roman liberty, philoſophy, as 


well as literature and the fine arts, flowly dethioed; 
and under the emperors ; particularly i in the ſecond 
+ and third centuries of the Chriſtian æra, the, moſt 
extravagant of Plato's ſpeculations were the doc - 


trines beſt adapted to the condition of the times, 


and to the dark and ſhadowy minds of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, and other contemplative 


Aby the appellation- of 
Eclectics, or later Platoniſts, who poſſeſſed, the 


+. Wildneſs without the e and the ſubtilty without 


the genius, of Plato. During the ſucceeding 
centuries, the doctrines ak Ariſtstle lowly gained 


the aſcendant;' but, as bad happened to Plato in 
an earlier period, the moſt frivolous, part of: Ariſ- 
totle's philoſophy was the higheſt in eſteem during 
the darkneſs of the middle ages. The deciſive 


5 boldneſs of his lagic, phyſfic, and metaphyſic, 


ſuited the genius of a church which affected to: be 
univerſal, and the inſolence of a man who pre- 


5 tended to be infallible: "and, while the. aal we 
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70 Beſides the works of 33 a es the . 
render may conſult, on this ſubject,, profeſſor Meiner's Ferran 
uber die Neue Platoniſche Phileſophic, Fries, 5 1782. 
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ſpeculative philoſophy being thus incorporated: With *. 5 

the Romiſh ſuperſtition, they long conſpired; Wi 8 

cceſs, to enthral the human mind. 
Zeno and Epicurus pretended, as well as nc coineid- 

and Ariſtotle to deduce their philoſophy; from nee in 2 

experience; but their views of nature are ſeſs per- Zene and. 


ſpicuous, and leſs extenſive; and their concluſions Epicurut. 
leſs convincing, and leſs reaſonable.: For the in : 
finite variety of nature, they ſubſtituted the nar - 
rownels of their own artificial ſyſtems; and it will 

ever be the ſcandal of this abſtract 'philofophy ,/ 


that men Who boaſted following the ſame. path, 2 


ſhould have reached ſuch oppoſite goals; te ſea 
of Zeno having diſcovered, by all its reſearches, 
that pain was not an evil; and che ſect of Epicurus, 


that pleaſure was the only good: the Stoics, that 


virtue alone was truly valuable in itſelf, and deſir· 
able on its own account; the Epicureaus, that 
virtue in itſelf was really of no value; and merely 


deſirable for the ſake of pleaſure. Yet; amidſt the 


| ſtriking conttadiQions of theſe ſects, they agreed 
in ſpeculative pride, loudly aſſerting, that the phis' 
loſophy which they reſpectively taught, was the 
excluſive road to happineſs. Both required from 


their imaginary ſage an abſolute command over 
his paſſions; and both ſuppoſed, that in his prefent 


ſtate of exiſtence, he could attain; this perfection. 


Zeno and Epicurus alike rejected the doctrine of 
future re wards and puniſhments, as unneceſſary to 
their ſyſtem; both juſtified ſuicide; both boaſted 
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en Ar. and, in proportion as their en de fine 


A. truth and nature, and attared that factitieus vanity: 
incident to the human heart, they wern diffuſed; 


with greater rapidity, mate. I er mb a 


aud more obſtinately' defended: **.. 8 
ll In examining by what Ma, of W DIO 
. whoſe - wiſdom 'was revered by: their contempo- 
_ aries, could arrive at ſuch extraordinary oon: 

_ elvſions ; the dignity of irie , demands the 


precedance- foo Zeno. That pbileſapber af. 
feed, with great. accuracy , to amine the na- 


tural propenſities af the human face; to obſerve, | 
the various changes which the) underwent in theit, 


progreſs from infancy to manhod : t eanterpplate 


the effects produeed by, external cauſes, ap out in- 


ternal frame; and, by: comparing man with inferior 


animals, to diſplay: the iYuſttious pratogatives which, 
- he emoyed, and the 
had afſgned him. Sclfprefervation, be abſerved,. 
was the uniyerſal and primary deſire of all auimals-. 


high deſtination which nature 


In man, this deſire reſpected his body, and all its 


different members, his mind, and all its different 


faculties ; and prompted him to maintain the whole 
fabric of his complex exiſtence in the moſt perſect 
condition of Which it' is capable. ae bad 


generally attached a pleaſure to the means neceſ- 


fary for this purpoſe; but that we deſired pleafure 
for the ſake of preſervation, not pteſetyation for 


the fake of pleaſure, he thought evident from wk | 


firſt motions and efforts of all animals, tending to 


| 71 Laert. in Sende. et Ebicur. Cicero de Flatbus, L . H, tit. 
Plvtatch. de Commun, Concept. contra Stole, | 1; 
ven 


* 
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prevent diſolution and, a pre cedj 


his bodily. frame, yet, at à very 


of the various claſſes of beings which 
around him. From this loye and approb bation. : 


trary , which he felt. to be co agenial £0. his on 


ſeryed, however, as the only foundation. on Whi 
; * future SARS ROO Sg be W 


tions of pain or pleaſure 2 fu 3 : 
Although, in the order 0 time; man per „ 
firlt felt the pre enſities requiſite 40 6 ſafety. o a5 


:e 
he ſhowed himſelf endowed with de roy Foy lit. =» 
ferent z.,and more exalted kind. Nos to mention ä 


; the obſcure; intimations of his love of. truth and 


kno wedgh doring 525 i 1 Bie in which, he Bed 


wit Ty 


in 8 e bad no 3 0 Kea important 
acquiſition, than he teſtified, an ardent curioſity. to 
extend his knowledge, and to enlarge Ae 
ance. with the nature, the cauſes, and. e 
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what is true and ſincere, rather than of, the con- „ 
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Bature, he 1 believed whatever ey oa OY 
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ke ” The — of "hs Poigat philoſophy, ara, n i 
Cicero. de Finibus, the works. of Epictetus, Anden, mplicibb, 


and Seneca. In treating 'of the ©practical duties or | morality,” 
| Cleero, in . e ee EP the e .of OO 
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Social af. 
| feftion. 


to be diſagreeable to his nature, to be improper | 
and odious. His own good, therefore, was thus 


Univerſal 
ſyſtem. 
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"yi 
things, he ey became ſenſible of his owni 


His affections, he felt, carried him beyond his 
own perſon, and he derived happineſs from the 


happineſs of others, although he received from it 


no advantage but the pleaſure of beholding it. 


The ſentiments of juſtice, gratitude, and bene- 


volence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, to 


be proper and laudable ; the contrary ſentiments, 


pointed dut to him, by the original frame of his 


Tentiments, to be intimitely* connected with the 
od of his family, his friends, his country, and 
the Sreat fociety of mankind, of which he made 

part. Enlarging his views Nill Farther, , he per- 


ceived, that every ſpecies is relative to the element 
in which it lives; thus fiſhes have fins for the 
water, birds have wings for the air; and that many 


of thele ſpecies are mutually connected with; and 


reciprocally ſubſervient to, each other, while all of 
them eſſentially enter into the great plan of nature, 


and complete the harmony and perfection of that 


univerſal ſyſtem, to the ſtability of which the order 


of particular parts, or what, in each ſpecies, and 


in each individual, is called private good,; muſt 
neceſſarily be ſubordinate. Conſidering: the nar- 


rowneſs of human capacity, it is not wonderful 


that many of the connexions and dependences of 
this univerſal ſyſtem ſhould eſcape our obſervation, 
But if we confine. our view to thoſe objects of 
WO we have the * — 1 we ſhall 
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god that they all depend on each other, 20d; are 
united in one ſcheme or conſtitution of things, | 


The individuals of the human race were doubtleſs 
formed, not for themſelves alone. In the different 


ſexes, the: external organization, and ſtill more: the 
inward frame , the correſpondence of parts, and 


ſill more the frinpathy of ſentiments, indicate the 


male and female mutually, deſtined. for each other. 


The naked helpleſſneſs of infancy requires the ten- 


der cares of a patent. The: decrepitude of age 


loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati- 
tude.” In early ages of the world, men, without 


uniting in ſmall communities, muſt have fallen a 

prey to the ſavages of the deſert; ; and, with the 
growth of theſe communities, ſocial affection na- 
turally makes progreſs; ſince, with the advance- 
ment of arts and civility, the bands which gu) 


us to our ae are continually AT Gt 


ſtrengthened. 


In thus e the relations: in hich he 


ſtands, man, becomes ſenſible of the duties re- 
quired of him. The voice of nature teaches him 
(for this is her univerſal law) that the greater good 


is to be preferred to the leſſer, and the good of 
the many to that of the few. In applying this 


rule to all the claſſes of objects ſubmitted to our 


choice, we live conſiſtently with nature. The 


goods of the mind, therefore, muſt be 7 
to thoſe of the body; and what is calle private 
intereſt muſt yield to that of the public. Even in 


objects of the ſame claſs , the general law muſt be 
obferved. We miſt" prefer our Tee; according 
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caprice Rpt Hie Ar the primary objects of 
defire reſpecking the body, health is to be preferred 


to ſtreugth, and ſtrength to a ility 3 and in the g 
ſecondary objects reſpecking this part of our na- 
ture, or thoſe which may be employed as inſtru- 


Fol wy to procure bodily pleaſures, and ward off 


_ bodily pains, ſuch as wealth, power, the good 
8 opinion of thole with whom we live, and inhume- 


rable other circumſtances. of a' fGimilar kind, we 


' muſt uniformly” regulate our conduct by the fame 
| Be principles of preference and rejection. In 
hus appreciating the objecks of "defire; and wh 


all cannot be obtained, in preferring the moſt 


valuable and bonvrable; in thus appreciating the 
objects of averſion, and when all cannot be avoided, 

In rejecting the mot hurtful and odious, conſiſt 
chat order and harmony, that juſt balance of affec- 
tion, and perfect propriety of conduct, which ef 


Tentially contains in it Whatever is meritorious , 


laudabie, and happy. It is concerning the primary 
objects of deſire, indeed, and the means neceffary 
do attain them, that this propriety of ſentiment 
and ation is exereiſed; but as thoſe to whom Wwe 


ate recommended. Are often more valued by us, 


than thoſe by whom we were made known to 
them „ To the duties of wiſdom” and virtue; to 
\ which we have been, a as it Were, "recommended uy | 
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ni W. technical ada e del leroy ine att terms 7 
of rt, ound | awkward in languages in which they were not 
5 originally invented; | nothing can be more natural than the Greek 
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more eſtimable in themſelves, than all the ern 
advantages which they) are fitted to pvodure 
MWhen our lives are harmonized” to virtue), When 
we perceide the agreement of our thoughts; and 
actions to propriety and decorum, the beauty bf 


this concorch ſtrik es us as ĩifmitely more deſirable 


than all the ends which. it bas a tendence to pro. 
mote; this concord itſelf, becomes the great, or 
rather the ſole, end of all our purfuics; compared 
with which; health and ſickneſt / ches and poverty. 
pain and pleaſure, are finally conſidere as b. 
jects of little moment, and nt eng we 


ſbaking the ſtability of our happiness. 
xà is in Vain that men lock felicit) in thoſe ob- 


jects hich depond not on themfelves; Which e ven 
while! they poſſeſs, they fear to loſe; and Which 
ſortune can either give or täke ay. The feeb 
ings of our own minds, which are ever and inti- 
mately preſent! to us, muſt abvays afford the prin- 
dipal ſource of our happiaeſs or. miſery; Tea 
wiſe man therefore, edery condition of extemal 
circumſtances;:and every fituatron in life muſt be 
alike indifferent, ſince there 'none:whereimhe can 
be placed in which her may not perform his duty 
and. render i himſelf an object of approbation: and 


- applauſe to ii rational nature To feel in ouriow?' 
minds the ceſtimony of the whole univerſe in our 
fayor mr ſeaſitile;; that! whatever may be 
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verned-by the great rules which the Divinity pre · 
ſcribes, affords a degree of inward: ſatisfaction; to 
which the greateſt outward proſperity can add no- 
thing worthy of calculation; for as a ſingle drop 
of water is loſt in the broad expanſe of the Egean, 
as a ſingle ſtep is diſregarded in the immenſe 
diſtance to Iada, as: the bgke of a taper is eclipſed 
Wi the meridian ſun , ſo the external conveni- 
ences of life, and the advantages pertaining to the 
body, are avetveheliped, obſcured, and loſt, in 
the tranſcendent excellence em ee 
ſplendor „„ tnormon git 16. 57 
"Thoſe dangers: ds moſt formidable; 
and thoſe calamities which appear moſt dreadful to 
the run cannot intimidate or deject the man, 
who has fortitude to deſpiſe the one, and conſtancy 
to bear the other. The ſage delights in thoſe clouds 
of adverſity, through vrhich his virtue beams forth 
with peculiar luſtre; and rejoices in the kind cruel. 
ties of Fortune, which ſubject him to difficult and 
glorious combats. Senſible of his on powers, 
he is happy to meaſure them againſt u vigorous 
antagoniſt. The victory is not liable to contin- 
, but depends on himſelf alone; a con- 
Ederasten ſufficient to ſupport him againſt the num. 
ber and: ſtrength of his enemies Wben the firm 
probity of Regulus ſubmitted his periſhable body 


ia be butned and lacerated' by the — 
ene deaths ste dy: Civ. Webb DJ 5 CE ITO 
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jected to any fatigue, or. 


an — 1 attend; ance. 2” wirtueg, 


Gill triumphed ; and amidſt the painful diſcerption 
of his frail; members, he maintained and fortified 
the integrity of that part, of his, nn Ip ch 
properly conſtitutes the man, and 1 in ic 
any PErmagage happinsſs or miſery can re "3 nh hh 
: | naturally inſpir ech by is 
beautiful. and; auguſt, . f Bee 15 ; 
magnanimity, the ſtoics again e the 
ſpeculations. of abſtract philoſophy. In is every, ar- 
rangement or combination of objects, Wh hich c 2 
be called a conſtitution or ſyſtem, the good of eae 
ſe enam, be relative and ſubs 
whole, To. I age in 9 


conſtitution. moſt, 2 us, the KA 75 ie 
the good of ach limb and member ,. conſid | 


ſomething ſeparate; and independent, conf led 17 
preſerving its natural, ſtate, and. Neve eng tyb> Jy 


uneaſineſs. But confidere as, the part of 4 {ylt 
in the good of which its own is neceſſarily | inclu, 
this limb or . muſt often ſubmit bmit to rea | 
inconveniences. For the fake of. the whole bg: N 
the foot muſt often trample. in the int, mult gf 
tread upon thorns. and ſometimes, by oral 
lacerated, or even cut off, when ſuch op 
are requiſite for the ſafety of the whole ſy! 
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therefore be alike' fat $f 


"with every 


Milo in Ach Ye HY be placed h deeply Ch. 


Jinced , "that Were Be acquainted - with the Whole 
e6nhbigns and def pentletices of events, 5 


uſes,” THdeed / fuch meins as fri 
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we, '45*not"te 


He" prays. that they *would"ſhow him the hardeſt 
trials With which he müſt contend, and the ſevereſt 


eee in hich be müſt be placed: that by 
vbluntarny accepting thofe trials, and voluntarily 
ances, he may prove his 


embracliig thofe circiim 
Sou dence' in 


thi ir" g66dncls, nd _ perfect re- 
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186 nder ſuch 
wee wt b ablehne evil can exiſt; and what 

. rtieular parts, mauſt 
Dec 8 be Hehe! reſpetihg the whole. R wriſe 
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Yo! would; e te himſelf, appear enen 
tober, Wit could poMibly"be afgned him. He 


The eſtabliſhed" orte Gfeche univerſe; 
5 be changed by the prayers: of | 
Nen. When te prays to- the Gods, it is not with = 
4 vit to alter heir Wiſe intentions concerning him: 
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to be affected by tloſe of our relations bur friends, —_ MY 
or: our” country: When calamity threatens cou _ 
nexions ſo def , we muſt sert ourfelves 
ſtrenuduſly. in their? behalf; but hold bur well 
meant endekvours bree ente, . umſtanoeg 
not diable to dur eotrol/, it would he Bebe vt 
gradeful and ichproyerth have recourſeito ur 
lamentations. The fame lawſofproprietyi:whith 
sour active exertions t the good of others; 
weſtrübe our: paſſive feelings at ſight of their 
diſtreſs: the armer eee ee to. 
the latter would be both Huriful and, dihon gad 
to ouαſel vet. 6 it Soo 
The Roicab philoſophy impaſed ther efore an ab- 
ſolute ſilence on che ſoſt voice! of:pity . as well as 
on:the (boiſterous! diſſanance of anger, and on i 
paſſions in general Which; were regarded as pertur- 
bations and diſeaſes of the minch, that a — 1 
obght not merely tboappeaſe, but utterly to e g 
date. As they ſuppoſed their imaginaryf ſage cht. 5 1 
ble of attainingetllit perſtction iche inferredithat 445 = 
a duties ere alilte ea to chim.: His actions were 5 : 
Vis ie 207 950503 Hite or Fired Bus tmr 
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therefore equally laudable, whereas thoſe of a 


> e one e Sefios.nbdrepried in 
the ſtead of reaſon and principle, were all equally 


blameable. | This doctrine, which fo nearly re- 
ſembles that of many Chriſtian divines, I that che 


vioes ) is the ſource to which all the other para- 


dones of the ſtoies may be traced. Both theſe 
Ohriſtians and the ſtoics confideted good or bad 


actions as relative only to the cauſe which: 


thein the affection or character from which [they 
proceed , not to the conſequences which flow from 

them; the good or bad effects Which they tend: to 
promote. Theſe conſequences and effects, it was 


obſerved by the ſtõics , depended not on ourſelves. 


With regard tous, therefore, they were altogether 


indifferent; and as fuch, cauld not poſſibly confth. 
tute any part of merit or demerit tor! n the 
br e ahjects of praiſe or cen eig act 

1 The ignorant vulgat indeed, 8 fack the 
Rois conſidered all: thoſe who were unneduainted 
with their philoſophy, allowed fluch contingent cir. 


cutuſtances to influenee the appreciation of ac- 


tions and characters; and thence the extraordinary 


confuſion introduced into religion and morality. 
Of two men, equally" icious; the one way be gon · 
demned to obſcurity , and bereſt of 91 pppartaaicy to 


IG wickedneſs; che other may be raiſed to 
wer; which he abufes; or intruſted with a ſoeptre, 


Ganteb becomes an iron rock in his hands. To —4 


Ta wn manklad, bd ſecond” Pear A HO 


greateſt virtues of the heathens were: but ſplendid 


322 „ 2.88.8233 


„ a wy 


4 ak ” 
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appear equally/ criminal; but the firſt is a, ſtorm 
which ſpends its rage in vacuity; the ſecond. 4 


cloud, not more tempeſivous, that deſtroys the fa 
objects accidentally expoſed to its violence. Id 
the ſame manner two men may he equally mer 
torious, althengh the one, ftom the unfaverabld 
circumſtances in which he is placed, may reſembla 


a clear ſtream rolling through a loneſome ſolitüdeg 


while the other, more advantageopſiy ee e 
reſpect to external objects, may geſemblie a benuti-. 
ſul river flowing through a papulaus valley, ſups 
plying: the wants of man and other animals 
diffuſing abundance and pleaſure through. the 10 


joining country, which it fertilizes and adorns. 
The injudieious eſtimation af virtues) and vices, 
by: the effects which they ten to groduce, is is 


ſource. of that extravagant admiration on the _ 
hand, and that exceſſive ſeverity on the others 
which univerſally characterise the judgments. of the. 
vulgar. , But a wiſe iman,;wiho (examines the: firſt. 


principles of action in the human! heart, will neithet 


be dazaled by the ſplendor of heroes and patmiota. 
nor provoked! ta undue revenge againſt illuſtrious _ 
vriminals The civil magiſttate, Who ib in 
ttuſted with the inteteſt of ſociety, and who) has 
that intereſt always in view muſt chiefly regard 
external actions; and conſider gem as ſufficient in: 


dications of the inward affections and character. 


It is his buſineſs. to regulate the lives, uo. to my ; 
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He, who can penetrate: deeper that an earthly 
judge, ee che moral world by more refined 
principles, and diſpenſes rewards and rows Om 
according 6 a more accurate ſt | = 
avert -his anger, ſuperſtition tells us eee 
bad conſequences of our miſcondi 


chief tention, not on effects, whicharetranſitory;; 
but on the ca ſe; vhich is permauemt; to» be: lefs 


anxious about [wiping foff: the ſtain of particular 


Ans „than 


to ſtop the fource from which 


era flow. When we have/accompliſhed this 
great purpoſe; we have reached the perfection of 
our our nature} For che Deity, ho has enjoined 
virtue as our duty has placed our happinefsain 
virtue. In performing the taſk e dae us, We 
"4 neceſſatily attain our rewar 
Such is the philoſophy jug oi; 
beſide: containing ſeyeral en Ghich al : 
the ſubtilty of the ſect Was unable cb irecontiles; 
evidently ſuppoſes a degree of perfection far be- 
vond the weakneſs! of humanity . The ſyſtemiof 
Epioutus is not leſs artificial in its tenture, and; 
though humbler in its origim, is equally magni- 
ne its concluſions. Like the:lowly plant; 


3 1. 13 Whih 1455 : 
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N; and, as this 
* 4 ofren impracticable, :thereforevcomrmands an im- 
pofnbiliey: to regain his approbation, and chat of 
gur on breaſts; philoſophy exhorts us to fix our 


e aer 


FTT 


a wuth, he Gbſerved, powerfully" atteſted by we 


and cry out, that pleaſure is the Cow rei 
and pain the greateſt evil“. That they e not 


our ſecurity, 


cultivate friendſhip, exerciſe benevolence; and 
practiſe 


virtues eſſential to che publie fafety, in Which our 


preſent pleaſure; in ord 


N 


it fjrtt ferbly emerging from the groüd; 
grado es to a ſtately tree towering tothe ſæy, 


the philoſophy of Epicurus;” at firſt reſtricting the 


primary objects of natural deſire and 


rſion to 


ſevereſt leſſons 'of duty.” That pleaſure and pain 
are the fal objects of defire and averſion'is 
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* * 
SM Is 


; bodily” pleaſure and pain, by degrees expa nds itfelf | 
into the faireſt forms of virtue, and enforces' the 


conſenting - voice of all animated nature! Not 


only men,; but children, and even brute animals, 


could they emit articulate ſounds, would declare z 


the greateſt and moſt univerſal , but the ſole 


ultimate © — of deſire and averſion , 9 Epicurus 


endeavoured to prove by analyzing our paſſions, 
and actions, and virtues; all of which; he pre- 


tended; had; in the laſt inſtance, nothing "farther 


in'view than to procure bodily pleaſure, and avoid 


bodily pain. If we deſire power and wealth, it is 
becauſe power and Wealth farniſh us with innume- 
Table means of enjoyment-"Senfible that the good- 


will of the ce in which we live, is neceſſary to 
ſtrive aſſiduduſſy to acquire it, 


eats 


diligence and alacrity all thoſe ſocial 


own. is included. When it is neceſſary to reject a 


r to attain a greater in 
future, e ravages muſt WO the eagerneſs of 
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0 A r. deſire; ab wh 67; neceſſary to encounter 3 
preſent pain, in order to avoid a greater in future, 
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His analy. 

ſis of plea- 

ſure and 
pain, 
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fortitude muſt control the dictates of puſillani- 


mity. Juſtice teaches us to abſtain from injuring 


others, as the anly condition on which we can 
eſcape phe: injured by them. And prudence, 
prey An according to Epicurus is the queen of all 


the virtues , and to which juſtice, temperance, and 
fortitude are barely handmaids and attendants, in- 
ee, poists out to us, and enforces, that courſe 
of action which is moſt conducive -to! our private 
comfort and happineſs. This, courſe of action is 

| acknowledged by all moraliſts to conſiſt in the 


practice of virtue; ſo that virtue, according to Epi- 


curus, is the only true wiſdom, and vice che mu | 


ſhort-ſighted levity and folly. , 

To illuſtrate this doctrine, "Wy a tbe 1 1 
though all the modifications of hope and fear ulti- 
mately refer to the ſenſations of bodily pleaſure or 
pain, yet the pleaſures and pains of the mind are 


infinitely more important than their originals. The 


body can only feel the ſenſation of the preſent 
moment, which can never be of great importance; 
whereas the mind recollects the paſt, and antici- 
pates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, 
be properly adjuſted ; if our ſentiments: and judg- 
ments be dilly regulated, it is a matter of little 
moment how our bodies be diſpoſed; we may do- 
ſoiſe i its pleaſutes, and even ſet its pains at defiance. 


If pain be violent, experience teaches: us that it 
muſt be ſhort; it cannot be continued long with-⸗ 
out becoming moderate, and admitting many 


f 


1 


1 - 
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r 


intervals of vaſes beides 9 death „„ 
reach, and ready at a E to ce * 
* becomes a burden. . 6 14 -580k 

By this kind of iphilofophicalis Wan en Epi- 
curus extracted from the groſſeſt ee „the 
moſt. ſublime principles of wiſdom and virtue. 
His philoſophy impoſed abſolute ſilence on the 
paſſions; ſince no ſtate, and therefore not the little 

republic of man, can be happy in ſedition; In 
this tranquillity of mind, he boaſted a felicity 


0 _ 
6.5 +474 

Bold pre⸗ 

tenfions of 

his philo- 

ſophy. | 


which external pleaſures might vary, but could not 


- Increaſe; and his ſecurity of enjoyment be aſſerted 


to be equally firm and unalterable with that of 


the Gods, ſince the moſt unbounded duration 


could not afford greater happineſs than aroſe from 
reflecting, that all our pleaſutes and pains are con- 


fined within a narrow ſpan. Having adopted the 


atomic philoſophy of Democritus , he rendered it 


ſubſervient to his morality. The phænomena of 
nature, he fancied might be explained by the 
figures and motions of the ſmall particles of mat-. 


ter; and as the univerſe aroſe, ſo did it continue, 


without the interference of the Gods, thoſe celeſtial 


beings, who, enjoying complete happineſs in 


themſelves, and totally independent on the actions 


of men, are neither pleaſed with our virtues, nor 


offended by our crimes. Confiding in the certainty . 


of theſe ſpeculations, he trampled under foot the 


ſuperſtitious terrors of the _—_ _ We his ” 


an againſt the fear of death *. 


7 Lucretins, paſſe, 
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can . Such were the: tenets of Epicurus, 1 
xk. no phileſopher was ever more admired and beloved 
. Hizcha= Hy his diſciples , or more cordially /attachet!-t6 
n hem in affectionate eſteem! He is deſcribed as a 
man of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, of great 
gentleneſs and humanity; and, like Eudoxus, who 
preceded him, and who inculcated the ſame looſe 
doctrines of religion and morality, ae tem- 
perate with regard to pleaſure; à circumſtance 
Which failed not to add much reputation to his 
philoſophy. In his character, the firm and manly, 
were united with the gentler, virtues. When 
grievoully afflicted with the ſtone, he bore the agony 
incident to that diſeaſe with the greateſt conſtancy; 
and, in the laſt. day of his liſe, when bis pain had 
reached a degree beyond which he could conceive 
none greater, wrote to his friend Hermachus 
and recommended to him the children of his +" 
vorite diſciple Metrodorus; aſſuring him at the 
fame time, that as to bimſelf, he f ſtill was happy, 
ſince the ſmart of his bodily ſufferings was more 
than compenſated by the pleaſures of his mind, and | 
| particularly by the agreeable remembrance of his 1 
2 4 | diſcoveries; a- declaration, however inoonſiſtent it 
may be deemed with his eee gti Gy Rong. 5 
. able to the ma. tone. 
Philoſo. Such were the oliiloſorhicnt Glems reſp ting li 
. and happineſs, by which the more liberal part of 
enn. mankind long affected to regulate their ſentiments 
and conduct. The exceſſive Rs of \Pyrcho, ” 


- 


97 vis. piotes. Laert. l. r. ſoot is. et Cic. 4. Fiaibus, 1. ii. | 
2. xxx, et leqq. 
„„ which | | 
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ſeems never,; even in 
theory, to have had much vogue am 


133 
* 


had been recommended by Socrates, enforced by 
Plato, and extended to ſubjects of every kind by 


bis followers  Arcefilas and Carneades Theſe 
philoſophers, however, in denying certainty, Rilt 
admitted probability, which they thou Sht ſufficient 
for regulating our judgments and actions. But the 
extravagant Pyrrho was dogmatical only"in main- 
taining, that no one opinion was more probable- 


than another. The non exiſtence of ſenſible N 
ties, which had been proved by Democritus; 


Protagoras, and Ariſtippus , and Which i chris 15 
monly fuppoſed a modern diſcovery, ; becauſe the 


contrary opinion obtained among the fehoolmen , 


probably led Pyrrho to deny the reality like wife of 
moral qualities and diſtinctions. As heat and cold, 


ha _” Mon Mn no! extefnal exiftence in 


Ls . 7 * r 


1 an. ba eat se ase eh 
philoſophers doubted all, Vid, Cicer. Acad. I. i. They, formed, 


what was called, the New Academy, Which held the Gums tenets 
. the ancient, ouly aſſerting them gill Teſs de . 

. 47 See Sextus Empirieus, p. 399% OSD. 42 755 2, FgE 

1 Pyrrbon. Hypot. 1, i. ſect, 216. 7 * 3 

0 Ppreterea aueniam nequeant ſind Juce oplores._ ; 
Effe, neque in luce exiſtant ptimordia rerum 


Seine Met, quam fiat nullo yelata. e. „ 
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Ses ne forte putes ſolo. ſpoliata colote 544 
Corpora prima manere; etiam ſecreta toporis 42) 
sunt; ac frigoris omnino, ets - KUCRETIVS, WY 


ug the ſpe- 
culatifts'of antiquity, . In matters of doubtful ev 
dence, indeed, a prudent” fuſpenfion of judgment 


reduce to pragice wiitout merit ow ** | 
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6; . A P. Gti mere: alin of the wind; in het: 

ſame manner, beauty and deformity, virtue and 
85 vice, happineſs and miſery, 
manent cauſe, but depended, like every thing elſe, 
| 22 relati on or compariſon. a this principle, 
„ Poyrrho eſtabliſhed 
e tor; enabling his ect a 00 diſpute the 
truth of all Fan ene whatever, and which were 
reduced to ten 


| -was- relative 


had no real or per. 


probably in oppoſition to the ten 


categories of the. dogmatiſts. The great patron of 


Pyrrhoniſm boaſts, that while other philoſophers 
wandered in purſuit of a falſe and artificial happi- 


neſs; Pyrtho alone had diſcovered the true and 
natural one, and that, by an accident ſimilar 


to the painters 


ho having finiſhed the Pickure 


of a dog all to che foam of his mouth, could not, 
aſter repeated trials, ſatisfy himſelf in painting this 


laſt circumſtance. Enraged by diſappointment, he 
nt length daſhed againſt the canvas the ſpunge with 
which he wiped his pencils. Accident produced 


the effect which he had vainly fought from art; 
and the foam was repreſented ſo naturally, that the 
picture, though admirable in other reſpects, Was 


chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by 


many painful reſearches into the nature of truth 


- 


Ef Haves T6 The. 


; OB Sextus Empiric. W en 1. 1. 0. iv. et "NEHA 
Laert, in Pyrrhon. 


\ 93 Sextus Empirie. I. 1. c. xii. Sextus calls the painter doalles, 
' Pliny, 1. xxxv.' ©, xx. 'aſcribes this accident to Protogebes,. and 


and virtue, Pyrrho, in the ſame manner, had diſ. 
covered that truth and virtue were nowhere to be 7 


Sextus Empirie. | 


ef, 


a ſimilar. one to W. 5 in painting a horſe, 
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ſound; a een which produced that modera- c U A r. 


tion and indiſturbance, that happy indifference, 

or rather perfect inſen6bility, which is as naturally 
attended by i rnd as 4 e is 7279 by its 
adow 1 | 


In concluding this ok with the ſcepticiſm my Coney 


Pyrrho, it is proper to obſerve, for the honor of 3 
Greece, that thodgh the Yoarines which that phi- 


Joſopher inculcated can have no other tendence 


than to unhinge the moral principles, to darken 


and perplex the mind; yet thoſe ſyſtems of his 


' contemporaries; or predeceſſors, , Which have been 
more particularly explained i in the preſent hiſtory, 


amidſt all their apparent contradictions, uniformly - 
afford ſuch views of nature and of man, as awaken 
and cheriſh, our love for both. Eſtabliſhed on 
firm grounds of reaſon, they evince the indiſſoluble 
union of intereſt with duty, diſplay the 1 


virtue in its brighteſt charms, and unmaſk the © 
N ſpedres ol a and e 85 
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5 0 throne nl Sidon, reafons for rejecting his Rory vw 147. 


1 2a 1 fared for ita: temple of. Apollo, and oracle, 


e e Terſiang, ii. 81. 


| Abliradiion „the faculty of, not unknown in the phil 


' Japhy of the ancients „ 293» 


Accent in language, its uſe, and varieties, 1 24. , 
 Hehaia, range by the followers of Tiſamenus king of 


\Lacediemon, i. 98. Brief political hiſtory of, 211. 


Y - The. wt reve of, referred to the | wiſdom of - theic 


„ laws, il Their proſperity extended to their 


colonies in 8 Grecia » 149. Revolutions i in that | 
country, iv. 190. 


Achilles opinions of critics conceming his ſhield, as deſeribed a 


by Homer, i. 85. Note. 


Acupbis, ambalſador om Nyſa to Alexander the Great . 


his ſucceſsful negociation, v. 200. 


Ada, the government of Caria committed to her by Alexan. | 
der the Great, v. 123. | 


| Adimanthus „joint commander with Conon over. the Athe. 


nian fleet, his character, iii. 225. Is taken priſoner 
. by Lyſander , 232. Is ſpared by him, 233. 


Atimanzus , commander of the Corinthian ſhips , his violent 


| oppoſition to Themiſtocles in a council of war on board 5 
the Grecian fleet, ii. 89. 155 


Adonis, celebration of the annual feſtival of, at Athens 3 
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by Themiſtocles, 3 VV 


| gor Potamut, naval engagement theres: bree Lander 


and the Atkenians; Hb 210. I TY DES : 


Aneas , probably - | contemporary witk Dido; i 8 42 . 
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dialogdes A 3 


ee kin ;ommbulhs/t0'; HANDING: to: unite. 
| the Greeian ſtates againſt Philip of Macedon iy; 0 


387 Qvarrel between him and -Dethoſthents3 32. 
His ſpeech te Philip of Maceden, 394. Is cotrupted by 
Philip's ambaſſadors, 409. His ſpesch -% Philip/of d. 
ther embaſſy; 40%, - Gives an /aceount of is -embally; to 
- the Atheniatis;/ 412, Aſſumes the merit ef — - 

_ towneds-the-Phogians y 423+ Is 'profecuted- di the: perfia- _ 
Kan of Demaſthenes, v. 15 18 ſent 88 deut te we 
Amphyctionie . council, 58: Joveighs- -Epainſt tie Locrians 


ſor cultivating the Citrhean plain, m Aecuſta Wei- 


phon for his deoree in bene vf Demoſthenes 5 gh Mis 
baniſhment, A »»„‚̃ 
Aſchylur, the tragedian Aiftinguiſhes. himſelf: ut the battle 
of Marathon, ii.” 21. * eee of the Gitte d 
gedy 3 279. : A 5 adds N Nee 1 
Hon, his fables, the- fiſt Greeien attempt tweed! nen 
philoſophy , Ih 208k" ane * Cu 5151 403 0 ew Tet 


olle, engage as aukiliaries: 0 the Hertrlidee 30% . 


Eſuabliſh themſdlyes in Pelopunaeſus, 9% Ate raviged 
by the Athenidus'y dnl, 'Þ Sener nen af OS. 
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invaders, rn RR OT OR Rn. 
 Agamemmnon comm ds the -Gtevian'-/arm ent ha 
againſt Troy, „ i, 43- Takes and deſtroys that oy ; 46. 
RY 2 
* : a 
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| | | f oF 5 Fa 44 


How: he bee the — over rhe other 1e. 
ian princes, 68. His death, gi. © : 
 Agefilaus „his character, and pretenſions is: the crown of 
Sͤ)parta, iv. 9. Is declared king, 10. Takes the com. 
5 „mand of the Grecian forces in Aſia, 14. His ill treat. 
„ ment of Lyſander, 16. His addreſs in counteracting the 
A treachiery of Tiſſaphernes, 19. His expedition to Phry. 
gia, 19. His military preparations, and martial exer- 
:.-ciſes;, 20, Defeats' the Perſians on the ' banks of the 
Tactolus, 22. Negociation between him and Tithrauſtes 
for the indemnity” of Lydia, 23. Is intruſted with the 
Command of the Grecian fleet, 24. His victories inſpire 
him with the hopes uf conquering the Perſian. empire, 
28. 1s recalled, 35. He defeats the Theſſalians on his 
* tetum, 38. Defeats the cnfederate army at Coronæa, 46. 
s Aliatio victories prejudicial * to Sparta, yo. Allows w 
his colleague Cleombrotus to conduct the war in Beeotia , 
" 104. Is ſuppoſed to have been privy to the attempt 
of Sphodrias on the Pirus of Athens, to. His in- 
vuſions of Bosotia, 15. Acts as the Spartan Apbey in the 
GBrecian congreſs at that city, 115. Debates between 
„ dim and Epaminondas, 116. Evades the law of Lyj- 
5 5 curgus with reſpect to the troops: vanquiſhed at Leuctra, 
13 His ineffectual attempts to reſtore the Spartan 
| authority, in Arcadia, 152. His ; vigilarit exertions on 
' © the ſhvaſion of Laconia by the Thebans, 155. Nego- 
ciates a defenſive treaty with Athens, 7 5 7. His death 
_ +» and character, 224. b 
Ageſpolir, king of Sparta; vellsges wid eels the city of | 
Mantinza , „iv. 77. Takes Torona, 87. Dies, 88. 
; Agir;; king of Sparta, commands the Spartan foroes at the 
renewal of the Peloponneſian war, iii. 5 1. Concludes a 


tttruce with the Argives, 82. Battle of Mantinæa, 56. 
| His" expedition into Attiea, 116. His ſpouſe Timea 
5 ſeduoed by Aletbiades 189. Invades the 5 306. 


y 


: His death, iv. 9. 1 85 N 
un, his celebrated tatue of Wenn a, 250 is 
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Aria in Attiea 1 Cecrops, . 
tiſed in Creece during the heroic ages, 67. 85. N 
ee by whom founded, 11. 148. ts | *mbgui 3 


and proſperity. of its inhabitants, ni. 3 12. Siege of 5 
by the nenen 315. "Miſerable . K TT Agri- | 
gentines, ibid. U Ae 36 26: 1 | 
"_—_ the ſon of — preſumption, and how po. 
_-_niſhed, i. 56. Notte. 
Alcaur, ths ancient Greek poet, his na * rk > 
Alcander , from a perſecutor, becomes a [fopporter 20f the 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus, il. 129. Noe. 
155 Aleibiader, his birth and education, un 4.29; Ahnen | 
el between hin and Socrates, 44% His: character . 46. His 
ci antipathy to Sparta, 47. His deceitful conduct toward 
dhe Spartan ambaſſadors/, 49. perſuades the Athenians. 
t enter into the Argive alliance, 50. Perſuades the 
Argives to break their truce, 54. His ambitious views $7 3. 
His debate with Nicias, reſpecting the expedition to-Sigily, 
176. His armament ſails, $3. He takes. Catanay:88/ His pe- 
_ rations ſtopped: by his recal to Athens; 89. 3e is uccuùſed 
of impiety by Theſſalus, 9 1. He flies to Sparta, 941115. 
Burpriſes the Athenian partiſans in Chios, 1% Seduces 
the ſpouſe of king Agis, 1 59. Takes refuge wich the 
—  . - , Perſian general Tiffaphernes „161. Alienates that gene- 
ral from che Spartan intereſt, 162. Conſpires againſt- the 
democracy in Athens, 163. Fruſttates the negociation 
: between the Athenian ambaſſadors and Tiſſaphernes 5169. 
Is invited by Thraſybulus to the camp at Samos, 174. 
His addreſs to his countrymen, 175. His meſſoge to 
81 -. thotyranyay: 176.: Is recalled: ta Athenn, 180. Captures 
the whole Peloponneſian fleet; 183. Takes Byanntium ; 
a 121 His triumphant return bo Achens, 1 89. Conducts 
the Eleuſinian feſtival ,- 194. His arrival on the annwer- 
fary of the Plynteria deemadinanſpicious, 196. His fleet 
| defeated during his abſence, by Lyſander 206. He is 
impeached hy Thraſybulus, and diſgracech, 206. His 
5 1: 6 advice For; the ſecurity of nnn, feet. xejecte a d = 
DE, 2 50 . . > 4< | 
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Aleidar, % Spartan and omagtanter, bat, es che welibf : 
of Mitzlené, his:ampraderit conduct, ii. 395. 385. His 
gagement with Nigoſttatus: at Corcyra, 3953. 


Fe ts 


20 


; en 8 Y , 
Alexander , king of Macedon, his character, ii. 9% Is 
1 by Mardenius 40. * vn * Athenians, ; 


. nis birth ; . l nder 
to gthe Ferſian ambaſſadors. at his father d oburt, v. 2. 
Saves the life of his father Philip 3: Ja. Rout the The- 

Ir batts at the: battie of Gharbnen , 54. | Quurrels with tis 

Os, and takes refuge, among. the rebettious HMyrians , 


2} 5 Is; xechiiciled!, 61. 5, - Difficulties: "'attendirgg - his | 


e ; to. his father's: crown, 93. He is ncknow- 
2: ledged. general of the Greeks; v4; His: interview 
4 ich Miagenes the eynic, ibid. | Defeats dhe Thracians , 
9 Paſſes the Danube, 8. Ts. aſſiſted by Langurus 
dhe Asian, 10%. Defents Glausius, king of the Tau- 
lantii, 101. Revolt umd deſtruction of Thebes, faz. His 
acta of forbearance there, 205. Reagives congratulmtory 
- embaſes from che Gredian- States, 106. | Prepares for 
- / hiseaſiorn\oxpedician , 10g. . Prepares'to paſs the Tranious, | 
„ 11 Bottle there, 163. His perſonal pallantry, 115. 
0. | His.prudent;tuctanicy: ,after: the engagement 118. Im. 
. mediate fruits of this victory, 179. Befieges- Halicar- 
wen The town taken and demoliſhed, 122. His 
- Judicious: plan of warfare , 124. The arts by wlich he 
ſecured his conqueſts, 125. Favorable dir cumſtances 
„  attetding- his march from Phaſelis to Perga, 136. He 
haſtiſes the duplicity of the citizens uf Aſpendus, #28. 
2 Phrygia ,. hic. ;Fulfils the oracle: relating to the 
Gordian knot., 130. Paſſes the northern gate df Gilicia, 
i His: ſickneſs. at Tarſus; 134. Diſpoſition of his 
army previous to the battle of Iſſun, 139. Defeats 
Dariva, 14. His generous treatment uf Durius's captive. 
* * 141. kn eee i nereafes W 
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Boges Tyte, 149. Tales the city, 156. l N 
f 3 at the ſiege of Gaza, 158. His eaſy don-. 

F queſt of Egypt, 469. Founds the'vity af Alvandria, - 

160. Vißts the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 20. Fun- 

5 dation of his ohim to being the ſon of Jupiter, 163. 

1 Ne. He marches into Miyria, 164. Battle-of Arbela, 
= 3 166. His acquilitions by the defeat of Darius, 173. 

HF. ---Purfocs Darius, 276) Purſues the | niordevers- of Darius, 

; 178. Beſieges the Sogdian fortreſs, 182. Reduces — 5 
und marries Roxanm, che daughter of Oxyartes, 18 : 
\ Surrender of the fortreſs of Chorienes, ibid. His prulent „„ 
regulation of hi compeſts,,” 187  Undertalies his Indian „„ 
. Expedition , 19. His difficult paſſage over the Furo- 1 
pamiſus, 19. Reduces mount fornos, 197. Receives 
the: ſubmiſfien of Nyſa, 198. Paſſes the Indus. 20k. — 
His paſſage over the Hydafpes Aupured-by ne 03. © 3 
The paſſage effected, 205. Defeats Poras, and; treats e 
bim generouſly', 4. Founds Nictea and Bucephalia, 
211. Paſſes the Aceſines and Hydraotes; 218. Heſieges 
nd takes: Sungein, 21). Phe Saſtern bounde of his e 
conqueſts, 214. His life endangered by his 'raſhneſs at 1 
the ſiege of the Mallian fortreſs, 218. 5 throough | 
me Gedroſian/deſerty 220. Puniſhes the licentious cruelty '; 
pf Oleander and Sitalus, 222. Romantic account of his 
march through Carmania, ibid. Pusiſhes the revok of 
huis governors of Babylon, Perſepolis; and Suſm, 123. 
Improves the internal ſtate of his conqueſts, 225. Sends 
veſſels to explore the Perſian and Arabian gulphs , 226, 
Pounds u city of retreat for his n ſoldiers, 
1 Diſcharges the debts of his army; 229. Pro- 
8525 es with the Afiatics, 230. His im- 
4) n grief For the death of Hepheſtion , 231. Re- 
duces the Coſſcans, 233. Arts practiſed to prevent his 
_, wturn to Babylon, 235. His death; 258. His charakter, 3 
239. His faults rather reſulting from his ſituatien than 
eee e 242 His ne. . — 


„ n 


e 245. His magnanimity, 247. His account of his 


father and himſelf, 2488. The diviſion of. 2 pe 
252. 1 ri 


oh Alen EũU'ſ3ß Ff 1 
tteacherous ſeizure of Pelopidas, 178. Anecdotes of Pe. 


lopidas during his confinement with him, 180. Battle of 


- Cynoſcephale , 202. le again defeated by the Thebans 


204. 


NN has of 1 bis e to ane 
king of: Macedon, detected by Parmenio, v. 13 1. 


Aleraudria, the city of, founded by Alexander the Great , 


3; Wes 160. 1 


; = „ king of 1 his Frſtematic 8 on 


he Mileſians „i. 299. How induced to conclude a peace 
with them, 298. His long and happy . reign „300. 


. 8 Phoenician, introduced into Greece, i. 10. 
Aua, how he mounted the chrone er Zeypt, e er | 


character, i 1. 345. 3 


Amazons, the. exiſtence af ch a nation, why. not to be 


- doubted, i. 19. Note. 


; Ampheia, a Meſſenian only; ; wreacheraly ſeized by the | 


Spartans, th 162. Se eee 2 


ee the Grecian band; a wa 1. 267. . 
Andre. council, the origin of, j. 19. Its i 


extended, 107. Conduct of, on the temple of Delphi 


25 being plundered by the Criſſeans , 217. Summary 


hiſtory- of, iv. 226. An angry decree iſſued againſt the 
... Phogians,. 324. And againſt Sparta, 325. Cruel decree 
of, againſt the Phocians ; 418. Macedon declared a mem- 


ber of the Hellenic body, 42 8. Philip invited to check 


the inſolence of Sparta, v. 7. He is declared general 
of the Amphictyons, 52. The Amphictyons deſtroy, the 
 Amphiſſean plantations on the Cirrhean plain, „ 


-Ampbipoic deſoription of that city, and its revolt from 


.the- Athenians , li. 363. Defeat and death ef Cleon in 


an; attack of the city, iii. 36. Honors conferred there 
an Braſidas, ibid. This city joins the Olynthian con- 
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denen, iv. 309. Is beſieged" by" "Philip" Macot 
312. Is taken and annexed to Macedon, 313.” 
Arbe, accuſed by Eſchines to the Amp 


council, for cultivating the Cirrhean plain, . 


They attack the Amphictyons, for deſtroying their. — 


_ tations, wy. Ap taken "wy" 7 of Macedon | 
3 of ib Greeks quis the N ages, 1 87. 
Amyntas II. king of Macedonia, dethroned by Bardylns , 
and reſtored by the Spartans , iy 289. 8 


Amyntas, the ſon of Philip, his Ben to. the throns 


of Macedonia, v. 94. 


Anarreon, the ancient Greek Ss ; his 1 1 1 27 7 | 


Aeneas: , was" the firſt Grecian het who enter-= 
tained rational ideas of the Deity, ii. 155. Note. 265. 
His doctrines counteracted by the refinements” of the 
Sopghiſts, ibid. His. accuſation and baniſhment, 347. - 


Anaxander , the Spartan general, is defeated by Ariſtomenes 


the Meſſenian, i. 186. 
 Auderica, ſettled by the Ecetrlan priſoners ate the battle 
of Marathon, ii. 18. | 


Androc ler, che joint king of. Meſſenia, 1 his. unfuceeſoful | 


- conteſt with his aſſociate Antiochus, i. 161, Obtains the 
province of Hyamia from the Spartan conquerors, 177. 

Anompberetus, „the Spartan commander under Payſanias 3 
his refractory conduct, ii. 122. 


5 Amtaleidas , one of the Spartan negociators at the perban , 


court, his character, iv. 56, ” His ſucceſsful negociations; 


38. Rouſes' the jealouſy of - Artaxerxes againſt the' Athe- - 


— nians, 63. Reduces the Grecian ſtates to accept the 


terms of peace dictated by Artaxerxes, 66. Aſſiſts at 


a congreſs of the _ ſtates at ye court: of ede 
Xes, 183. 


: — : Colds of the . Meet 3 in the des . 


of Aleldiades, imprudentiy expoſes himfelf to à defeat 
by Lyſander; 117 2004-2) i1h 212 4% 
| — the Arcadian de puty at "the Parſing: court, his 
character of the Perſians to his 9 3 iv. 1 


>.” 
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| Apellor, his 1 a 1 painter, kis. . v. e e 


pf * * * E * 1 
3 is intraſied by Alexander wich de core. of Me 


- 9p cedon and Greece, „ during his Eaſtern expeditien, V. 


106. Checks the. commotions in Gretoe „ during the db- 
"Fence of Alexander, 188. ls "in 1 8 n 
with ne levies, 329 
a „the orator, his charatter, ili. 46 05 
, an Athenian incendiary, is employed 8 Philip 
of Macedon to burn the Athenian douks, v. 55. bs 


by Demoſthenes, and puniſhed, ne 
phile 


| Aa ere, of Athens, che great lefon * 


phy, ili. 29. 5 
tor, . reduced by dener the. met, : 


V. 197. | bY * 


15 1 cauſes that gave his oracle at Dolphi a buperior 


* by Bly 


| Aravus is appointed to command the. Spartan fleets, to 


_ credit. over other oracles, i. 148% 5; 
the Amycleun, acobunt of the throne E, Made 
ydes the Magnefian, ii. 2 Belvedere deſcribed, 
310. The Abzan temple of, burat ; * © number of 
Phocian refuges in it, iv. 408. : 
A „the Athenian | painter , the firſt who knew the 
force of light and ſhades, iv, 21. 
——.z.. governor. of Babylon, he 2 bo. ee 
. * Great from n. as: that Ow" v. 


| 1 the Olynthian,, baniſhed by ihe. intrig of 


Philip of Macedon,, iv. 388. | i 
| -gover the truſt of the feet to Lylander , e 


in command, ii. 266. 

Arbela, battle of, between Mexander the. Great and Darius 
king of Perſia, V. 166. a 1 

Arcadia, ſituation of that country , 5 nos. tins a its | 
Wh res i. 207. State of; at the @ra of the peade of 
Antalcidas, iv, 74. Fate of Mantinas, 78. National character 
of the Arcadianas, 1 69. Are defeated by Arohidamus, 173. 
Arcadia 8 yo the Spartans on one fide, and by the 
Ahn, on the othe 1b. e concluded with 


: {4 Fe. 


lens, 194. he Arciinin de ETON iid rate 
the games, 205. They plunder the Olympie treaſure, 207. 
+ Schom&vf thofe who PRE of this treaſure , 5 prevent 8 
g * I. king of Miicedon, 15 hiſtory and cena, 
5 v. 289. 
| 3 king of 8 parta, his pacific ties when the | 


-Peloponneſiars ace ante to draw the $ 8 into their 


e againſt Athens, H. 558. intec to 
"GOO OO "ET $58. Leads INT army ie Attiea, 
. W of. Selbe W the pardon of 
 Iphodrias , out of friendſhip to his fon Cleonymus, iv. 
66. Commands the Spartan forees ſent againft the Arca= 
| Gans, Y7 +; Defeats them at Midea without the loſs of 
a man, 17. His ſpeech on the requeſt of the Spartan 
| allies, for leave to negociate a feparate peace with Thebes, 
197. Defeats the attempt of Epaminondas to ſurpriſe the 
© city of Sparta, 215, Endeavours to revive the Spartan 
power in the Peloponnefus, 33. Aims at procuring 
the cuſtody- of the temple at Delphi, 408. Raiſes an 
army for that purpoſe , ä 
Archilehus, the ancient Grecian poet, neces of, 1. 26 9. 
His bitter revenge againſt Neobulé and her father , 262. 
Character of his poetry, 263. Is baniſhed Paros; 265. 
KRecovers eredit at the Olympic games, 266. Honors 
paid to him on his return to Paros, 268. | 
Arobitedlure „ tude ſtate of, in the hetoie ages of Greece, 
1. 84. "Ph Doric and Ionic orders of, Were invented . 
ii. 296. ” | 
Aus, e nt of the ngiſtrac of at Athens, 
in the ſtead of the kings, i. 107. Their number, 
office, and rank, W245 wy 
dreopagut i the court of, nt Athens „ deſcribed, . 361. 


'P ; 


Argina 2 . Pets of 5 berneen e A: the Athe- - 
| vie, a, 2 12 | | | | 
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**. expedition undertaken, i. 20. me are ol 1 


this adventure, 22. 


Argor, firſt ſettled by Danaus, i; 8. Conteſts ener the - 
Citizens of, and thoſe of the dependent towns, 210. 
- - _ War with Sparta, 322. Inteſtine commotions in the r- 
public of, ii. 223. The town of Mycenæ deſtroyed, 224. 


Conduct of the Argives during the Peloponneſian war, iii. 


41. The Argive alliance, ibid. The Argives take arms on 


the renewal of the Peloponneſian war, 5 2. Conclude a truce, 


.  #bid. The truce broken at the inſtigation of Alcibiades, 54. 
Battle of Mantinza, 55. Tumult at Argos, in which the league 


with Athens is abjured, and a e entered into 
with Sparta, 18. . 
Ariaus , ſucceeds to the command of cyrus 8 vanquilhed 


| army after che battle of Cynaxa, iii. 345. Concludes a 
 _ truce with Artaxerxes, 348. Is detached from the 


Grecian allies by the contrivance of Tiſſaphernes, 349. 
Ariſbeur, command the Corinthian auxiliaries ſent to 


alliſt. in the defence of Potidæa, ii. 333. Is- taken by | 


the Athenians, and put to death, 367. 


” Ariſtagorat, of 'Melitus , infligates the 8 to 3 | 


_ againſt the Perſian government „ i; 356. His negociations 
at Sparta, 358. Applies to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, . 


. 369. The remainder of his Mey, and denh, 
377. 


. * his generous deference to Miltiades 5 ab aſſociate 
e 


command of the Athenian forces, ii. 15. Com- 
pariſon between him and Themiſtocles , 25. Their. 


rivalſhip, 27. He is baniſhed, 28. Returns . to he 


Grecian fleet juſt before the battle of Salamis, 93. His 
| ſpeech to Mardonius on the part of the Athenians , 
108. Is intruſted with the charge of the finances of the 

confederated Greek forces, on the recal of. anne; 

196. His death and character. 2. ; 


. Theban painter , his great power of expreſon 


f iv. 25 4. : 
Ari 42 5 FOE of Arcadia. _ profeſſes to at the Meſ. 


— the 8 1. 189. Deſerts them at 


% ; 
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tte battle of the Trenches: 190. His freond a bebe, 4 


and puniſnment, 201. 


drifodemas , the Meſſenian , devotes his daughter to:death, 


in obedience to oracular demand, i. 172. Kills her 
briftally himſelf, 173. Becomes king, and wages 
ſucceſsful war een en, Spartans: " 74. Kills pg 
5 „an 9 player : 9 by: Philip 8 
Macedon to cultivatè his intereſt at Athens, iv. _=_ Fa 
His embaſſy to Philip, 390. Is ſent again, 392. | 
Ariftomencs „is ſaluted king of Meſſenia by the army on 
the plains of Deræ, i. 181. His gallant expedition to 
the city of Sparta, 18 3. His repeated ſuceeſſes againſt 
the Spartans, 185. Is defeated at the Trenches, 19 U 


Defends, the fortreſs of Eira, 192. Is taken priſoner, - 


193. His extraordinary eſcape, . 194. Is ſurpriſed by 
the Spartans, 197. Abandons Eira, 199. Is kindly 
received by the nen „201. . wenn: 5 damn 3 

and character, 206. 9 5 

enen, a declared enemy to: 1 4 fl. — 

Nature of his comedies deſcribed, 283. Ridicules Clebn, 

iii. 20. His comedy of the Cloada, r eee 

proſecution of Socrates, 274. 1 

Ariftorle „ his diſtinctions of ſtyle in wikiog ; ili. 300. | 
Note. Inquiry into Plato's doctrine of ideas, iv. 274. 

Note. Scientifical preſents made to him by Alexander the 

Great, v. 265. His moral and. political works ſuperior 

to the writings of all his predeceſſors, 266. His philo- 

. fophy,, 267. His logic, 268. His great opportunities 

of improvement, 270. His death, 27. *Tenets f 

the Peripatetic ſehool, "HE Eſtimate and: fate of 100 
- philoſophy, 285. 

Armenia , paſſage: of the Grocks chrough hy 3 5 
under the en of "Xenophon and Aa az 1 Mb 
$645 ©; 3 

Arrian , A BUD on \ his account of Alexander's babe from = 
Phaſelis to Perga, v. 127. h 


Aude, is moral reflections to e Xerxes, en the eue, 


1 NV D EX. 
1 FX | 


nn the. 42. His cautions for the fafaty of 


the Perſian fleet. 49. 


tahags? , fatrap of lenia, revolts from Artaxerxes Ochus, | 


king of Perſia, and ſupports . by the ane of 
- Chares of Athens, iv. 245. 
eee the Perſian enn de, Ne 


the Athenians to 8 Ein, whom they: * ex- ; 


+, pelled, i 368. - - 


Artarerwes Cans. io of Petfia,, nde * 
to Themiſtocles on his banithment;, ii. 200. His meaſures 
of defence againſt the Grecian invaſion , 205. Cimons 
. victories over his fleet and army, 206. Revolt of 


Egypt, 210. Solicits a peace: with the Athenians, 214. 


Ga al. 


Tiſſaphernes, and commits the care of the war to Ti. 


; thrauſtes., 22. His interview with Conon, 43. Is per- 


. ſuaded by Conon to rebuild: the: walls of Athens, 64. 
He dictates the terms of a general peace, 64. His 
motive for promoting the tranquillity of Greece, 110. 
Procures a congreſs to be held at Sparta, 112. Concludes 
d treaty. with the Spartans, 167. A Wh dell of the 
_ - » Grecian ſtates at his court, 192. 
ers „ of Halicarnaſſus, her advice to Xerxes „i. 87. 
Uer artifice to ſave herſelf at the battle of Salamis ; 96. 
Fa the Grft ſea· engagement there between the 
Grecian and Perſian fleets, ii. 74. The ſecond , 76. 
Aſpaſia, the Athenian courteſan, her character, i. 290. 


„ 
Mendas, the e 1 of the inhabitants of, 
| chafliſed by Alexander the Great, v. 1298. 

Ala Minor, is coloniſed by Greeks, i. 101. Diſtinaion 
of dialects in the new ſettlements, be Peculiar advan- 


TS of the 8 104. ü 
Aria, | 


on), is appointed ſucceſſor to the throne. 
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. 360. His reſentment againſt Cliſthenes: for fraudulently - 
. engaging him to expel ie b Athens , 0 5 Foes: 
His death, ji. 33. „ 

chon of Athens, his character 5 3h; 0 75 een aha, He 

ol death againſt the captive eitizens of Mytilene, 379. 

Prevails on the Athenians, to reject the Spartan overtures 
for peace, iii. 13. His ſeditious artifices, 14. Gains the 
accidental credit of reducing Sphacteria, 16. Is ridiculed 

by Ariſtophanes, 19. Is killed before Amphipolis s 36- 

Cliftbenes F alterations do by; him in the nenen of 
Athens, ii. 252. 

Clitus, account of the manner af this death, v. 248. 

; nen; naval eee here „ Watte Conon and. 

Pilander, „ iv. % ti? 5 

udrus, king of Attien, devotes himſelf 0 death for ple 

cCauſe of his country, i. 10. 
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Colebor,” by whom ſettled , and a character of the inhabitants, 


ii. 366. They oppoſe the paſſage of the. Greeks under 
'"Kenophoh wo ue, , but are defeated * them, $ 
N 

Colonization , n practiſed by! the Any ren, 1 1 3. 


Color in painting, remarks on, iv. 25. 8 
e Greek , the origin of; il. 278. Its charaQeriftic | 


' diſtinctions from tragedy , 280. And from modern comedy, 
282. State of, in the age of alexander the Great, v. 259. 


Companions, a body of r rd youth, "inſtituted | 'by 


king Philip, iv. 302. 


|  Conjugal affection, moving ſcenes of, "Goring the ande | 


ages of Greece, exhibited by Homer, 1 7 


Conor,” is appointed one of the ten commanders to ſuperſede 
Alcibiades, iii. 208. Is defeated by Callicratidas, 2 14. 


Character of his aſſociates Philocles and -Adimanthus , 
225. His advice rejected, and the Athenian fleet captured 


by Lyſander, 231. Entertains the hope of retrieving the 
fortune of Athens, iv. 41. His interview with Artaxerxes, 


43. Defeats Fiſander by ſea at Cnidus, 44. Prevails on 


þ Artaxerxes to rebuild! the walls of Athens, 54. His pre- 
mature endeavours to reſtore the power of athens, Oe 1; 


18 put to death by the Perſians, 60. 


| Corcyra, che fleet of, deſtroyed by Themiftocles 1 51. 


Rupture between this colony and Corinth, ii. 318. The 
fleet of, defeats that of the Corinthians, 321, The 
Corcyteans ravage the ſtates allied with Corinth, 322. 


Apply to Athens, ibid. Repreſentations of the Corcyrean 

_ "deputies, 323. A treaty of mutual defence concluded 

with Athens, 326. Are defeated by the Corinthians in 
an obſtinate ſea · fight, ibid. Factions generated in Coroyra 
by Corinthian intrigues, 387. The demagogues aſſaſſinated, 

388. Tumult between the Athenian and the Corinthian, 


factions, ibid. Arrival of Nicoſtratus with a ſquadron from 


Athens, 390. Maſſacre of the Lacedzmonian partiſans, 


394 Perfidious cruelty of the Corcyreans, 399. Their 
hag 


- example increaſes the _ of _w 1 wars 


1 * X 


Spins e Fey and :charafter 1 be \Thdir 
political revolutions, 210. - Rupture 3 the republic 
5 21. and its colony at Corcyra, ii. 318. The Corinthians 
_ undertake the cauſe of Epidamnus, 319. Their fleet 
_ defeated by the. Corcyreans, 32. Appeal to Athens, 
3232. Speech of the Corinthian deputies, 324. Defeat 
the Corcyreans. in an obſtänate ſea: engagement; 326. 
"+ Honor with the Athenians for aſſiſting the Corcyreans, 
328. Encourage a revolt of Macedonia from the Athenians, : 
;. $$3> 2 to Sparta for aſſiſtunce, 315. Intrigue with, 
und corrupt their Corcyrean priſbners, „ 386. Communicate 
Hur diſcontents at the peace between. gjthens and Spafta to 
„dhe Argives, in. 40. Their deſigns againſt Athens diſco- 
7455 e 156. Maſſacre of the principal eitizens, in Con- 
11 ſequenoe of domeſtic factions, iv. 49. The Corinthians 
piepare to oppoſe che paſlage of Philip ef Macedon into 
peloponneſus „ v. 7. Philip infultec at Corinth, 10. 
' Coronea., battle of, be een Ageſilays and the-conf dera 
army of Greeks i „„ 12 
Ouſf dane reduced by Alexander the Great, „ 21. 
Cbeyr, king of Thrace, his rude way of life » Iv, 2967. His 
., frantic deluſion, 315. 177 0 Uu (ALI 
 Conreeſans , Grecian, an account of. hic#80% 00 
Craterus ſucceeds Antipater as govergor . of Macedonia and 
Greece, v. 229. NOR 
| . | taken by Philip of Macedon , _ and called: from 
him Philippi, e 9 
_ Crete , how ſettled, and the farorableination of that iſland, 
I. 28. Inſtitutions and manners of the natives, 32: 
Criminal juriſdiction , how eee _ the beroie ages 
of Greece, i, n 
1 the republic of, defaridodii 1 0 Taster im- 
itions. exacted from the pilgrims to Delphi by the 
Crifleans, 215. They plunder the ſhrine of Delphi, 217. 
iege of Criſſa, 219. The water that ſupplied the city 
2 by Nebros of Cos, 222. The city talten and 
.. demoliſhed, ibid. Cirrha deſtroyed, and the Criſſean 
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racter; in. 246. His accuſation of Theramenes , 252. 
„ Ordens him to bs put to death , , 255. 18 killed in battle 


with Thraſybülus; 263. ee ee 94; ab 
' Oritos his laſt converſation with Socrates; M 483. 


= 5 the laſt king of Lydia, ſubdues the Abatic Chews 
| exploits, 


1. 302." How Jifſuaded from attem pting” naval 
l His character md ſplendor, 757. His converſation 


wich Solon; 35 1 . extremC” folicitbtle” for the fafety | 


ok his fon Atys, and grief for His death, 307. Deter- 
mines to check the progreſs" of Cytus , "414. Tnyades 
91 Rae 3319. Is defeated by Cyrus, 119. Is routed £6 
him at Satdis 321. Is "taken at Sardis, 325. 
4 ore by Cyrils; 327% Re roac 160 
ieee 50 17 eee ee en, b 


2 


Crobona; Whew, t by ad bunt: $i Tis The niadners 


of the! bitizens 26555 formed 'by the lectutes of Pythagoras, ; 


180. War between Urbtofta And Sybi is,” 169, Sedition 


there, which proves deſtruQtive"to* oo | Fythagorkans . 


170. The citizens desatsd by the Lori | 

8 "4 ths: . 3 22 mn 40 FE AT 2 ain. Del n 

Ctefilaus , his piiticipat Mſn ab a 5 fl. 256 
Cteſiphoi , is ptoſetuted by Eſchines: for” bis decree in 
of Demoſthenes; v. 189. © 4 vs 

Curtius, Quintus, character of his hiſtory: of Alexandgt the 

2 Great, v. IST. Norr. 3 ee e re 

Coclader reduced by Datis aa 'Krtafheriies” che \Verfian 


|-1;generals, i388. Their preſent deplorable fate, ii. 7. Note. = 
| Cynaza, battle! of; between Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of ! 


he Theban 


Perſia; and hlt brocher Cyrus, Hi. 341. 
Gabe, „ battle of, between Pelopidas t 
teneral, und Alexander king of 'Thelfaly , iw. 22. 
ce. deſcription” of that iſland, and its 8 
hen the Athenfans ' meditated* che concueſt of it from 


75 18055 Perſians; il. voy" Shctefful® expedition of Cimon to, 


WAS EY Pt 735 5910 


Des Atte 


withdrawn from the ſphere of u politics; | il."Jos- 


the | oracle of pelpti, | 


- Qnevaicd, hltory we us dreck inhbvitants of yen 
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"Copa; kin bf Pafn;; hiataitra@iony,? i. 310. His FER . 
a 313. Defeats Cre ſus king of Lydia, 3 19. Routs ; 


him again at Sardis] 32. Takes the city of Sardis," 326. 
His treatment of Orcſus; 327. His teply to the ſfölici- 


| rations of the Ionians, 372. His reply to the Spartan 
deputies, 337. Beſieges Babylon, 342. KReduceg it by | 


. *;ratagetn., 24% His chatactet, 3 „ 
, ſon of Darius Nothus, his interview. with Lyſander 
An Aſia Minor; Hi. 200. Solicits. the re. appointmeiit of 

Lyſander to the command of the Spartan fleet, a 27. Diſputes 
the ſucceſſion of his brother Art 


His popular conduct; 328. Procutes: the uſſiſtance of the 


_ -1 Greeks to acquire the empite of Perſia, 338. His S- 
pedition into Upper Aſia ; 33 t His interview with Epyaxa 


wife of 'Syennefis, governor of Cilioia, 33 The mutihy 


of his Grecian troops at Tarſus, appeaſed by the addreſa 
b Clearchps, 36. Ile pades the Euphrates, 338. Raule 


of Cynaxa, 3 3241. His death, 3àůũ INT, 


Nicias; iii. 22. Mt” bf 42477 1 e 1 25 e Eine 4.” | 


| Alcibiades ; di. 1 1676 . e 
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arins' Codemanbs; bis acceſſion to the! throhe of Petſia, 
„ . roh. His e during che progreſs or Alexander 
©: kevounited for, 13 7. Collects an immenſe army to oppole . 
ui „ Alexander y 772, Hig indiſcreet match to Ius; 137. 

©" Diſpolitisw of his art ay at the” battle of Iſſus, 140 Is 
kouted; 142. His eſcape, ibid. Battle of Arbola ; 366, 
_ His fight, 170. His allaſſination', 1777. e 
* Hyftapes; king of Perfia',” his Aatacker; 24. 349. 
| His revenue and reſources” 352. His expedition into 

Scythia, 353. . revelt'oFferds;. 
7 Takes ale, ts — OTIS - 
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272 „ betty of "mY after its reductivh, 381. Ein e : 


* the Athenians, ii. 3. His inſtructions to Datis 
nnd Artaphernes, 5. His unexpected generoſity to his 
Eretrian priſoners after the battle of Marathon, 17. His 


115 - laſt years employed in preparations for another Grecian | 
expedition, 35. See Xeraes. l . 
Darius Nothus, king of Perſia, the ürlt acts 5 his . 


nud | his character, iii. 150. His generals violate the 
| Perſian treaty with Athens, 181. Sends b er * 
into Afia Minot ;:200,' His death 323. 


"If 
- 

— 

£5 


Davie and Artapbermer, Perſian ed wer 1 of 


Greece, ih 4. They reduce the. Cy „ 6. Land in 
eig inen 8. Battle of Marathon, 16.0 BHD 1 Were 0 78 


ChE Dead, Si fa memory: of thoſe Alain in war, hon celebrated | 


gaby the Athenians; di! 3.56; Notes. ng on rg 
" Decelia in PE; by Agis king of Sparta 1 


5 1 "i 
1172 e SENS, n il . 540065 iss } 19h 


- Decemnbr Guben hy the Athenians on tte depoftion 65 the 


| thirty tyrants , Wis 2654" (0367575 - 3 11 r 0 3 to Ny 
:Dagebenitbs.: Athene ,and-Dedalus of: Sicyon . 6 
confounded by the Athenian writers, ii. 295: Note,” 


| 1Dettzns bade ok, between the; Thebins and Re, 


iii. 24. 5 0 1 nt © EO DELL 17 


. how the dencls; this obtained a ſuperior degree of 


credit over. other oracles i. 112. Deſcription of Del- 
phi, ibid. Mode of delivering oracles there * 
Its influence ini eftabliſhing the Olympic games a 


I laws of Sparta 5118. The merchants and * | 


ele 


rted to the city and temple oppreſſed, by the Criſſeans, 


186, The - temple plundered, by the Criſſeans, 219. 
„Command of the oracle on this occasion, 218. How 
ol reſaued. from the attempt of Xerxes, ile 82. Wake 


ple ſeized by the Phocians under Philomelus „ iv. 328. 
Demades, his. character and oppoſition to 'Domoſihenes , 3 
iv. 357. Reprimands the levity of Philip of Macedon 


42 4 after n Cheronæa, V. 77. ih Sinn 
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0 Demaratus. joint king of Sts is reduced by Clomenes 
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His character of the 2 Gesa „in bond er 


him, 556. 21 


| Demetrius: (Phaterias) ; the fiſt writer who cules . 


nology as u ſcience, i. 4. Norfe. 


Democbares, his infolence- 9790 N of Macedon 2 v. 


Fg 83. IT a 215 15 


Demoſthenes 7 ths kthenivs general, "his Speer ts! e. 


ia, iii. 2. Storms Egitiüm, 4. Defends: Naupactus, 
wig "Surpriſes the camp of the Ambraſiaus, 6. Fortifies 
82 © Ppling 8: His gallant defence of this Port againſt the 
Spartans, * 9. Reduces Sphaeris,, * 29%" His operations 
in Boon diſconcerted, 24. Carries a ” reinforcement 
to Nicias before Syracuſe 118. He and his troops cap- 


>; tivated by Gylippus on ly retreat t from Sytacuſe 5 140. 


Is put to dean; 44 ĩð SHITOD oh 
— , the oraror, his art dearance 
Macedon, iv. 343. The motives wand which” he 'was ac- 
tuated, 345;*His firſt" Philippic, 347. Meaſures pro- 
"= by him for. 3 Nin, GP 3 0,4 


the Olynthians, ; 3635 Caſe of his 


. bo 371. His ſecond: oration in behalf of the Olynthians , + 


372. His third oration for the Olynthians 1 477. 


Ii : quarrel with Eſchines, 392. Diſſenſons be- 


\ Wa ' tween him and his colleagues, ambaſſadors to Philip . 
395. Is diſabled by embarrafiment from addrefling Phi- 

beit "lips 397. His artful behaviour to his aſſociates" . 
return, 398. His ſpeech at the report of the embaſſy. 
3099. Procures himſelf to be joined in another embaſſy 
to Philip, 404. His ſpeech to Philip „ ibid. ls pre. 
vented from declaring his ſentiments to the Athenians by 
his colleagues, 414. Adviſes the Athenians not to 
break theit treaty with Philip 426. His celebrated reply 
do the partiſans of Macedon, v. 10. Defends the con- 
duct of Diopeithes, 24. Receives Perſian pay to encou- 
rage his oppoſition to Philip, 31. Honors oonferred on 
bim for his ſervices in | Eubcea, » * che 


* 


. . 


Xerxes, 45. Ata We charadter of” the Spartan 4 


againſt Philip of 


} 


Athenians to aſſiſt the Citie of 8 38. Renews 

his exhortations 40 Detects the plot of  Antiphon , 

56. His oration on the ſeizing of Elatæa by Philip, 

. Gs perſuades the Thebans to join the Athenians to 
oppoſe Philip, 72. . Repairs the walls and fortifications 
of Athens at his omn -oharges, 81. His oration in 
honor of the ſlain at Cheronæa, $4. His maſterly de- 
fence againſt Eſchines, 190, His en to him, 
ibid. His baniſhment and: death .. oi; 

1 of Athens oppoſes the - cruel lende of Cleon 
againft the captive. citizens of Mytilené, ji. 380. His 
opinion prevails to reverſe their doom, 383. 
Der, battle of, en the Spartans -a ni: Vefenians 

2 43 182. Fe bi 
| Dereyllidar, the 3 general, his „ c 7 iv. 4. 

His authority continued on account of his ſueceſſes and 

8 improvement of them, 5. Fortiſies Cherſone- 

ſius againſt the Thracians, 7. His treaty with Tiſſaphernes, 

ibid. e Abydus ee Ks: ene of Conon and 
_-'Pharnabazus. * 2% 0 A © OY 

; TR kiſfory; of the atts of, ii. 

Wee} age of, Alexander the Great, v. 260. 977 115 a 


. 


„Dido e de eee with nen 36. 
Note. 

Hate, the opnic , R  ndicules the efforts. of. the Corin- 
i-thians to oppoſe Philip of Macedon, v. T As viſited 10 
«Alexander king of: Macedon ,. 95. of 

17 1 diſpoſes Tauſanias to prove? Thraſyblvs 

he ams of. Lyſander, iii. 267. Fr 
Diesen, - the Athenian niral his ſpeech before his 
; 4 Diamecer the Cpantan,, * pf memorable obſervation. 7 the 


5 battle of Thermopylæ, ii. 68. 


oy e of Syracuſe, his firſt riſe 1 1 . 


317. His] artful uſurpation of the government, 318. | 
- i eis unſucceſsful. attempts for literary fame at the Olym- 
„ e pich games, 39. Reaſons why his character has been 


n downs in * odious a Oy: 125. 
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U. 293. Sa at. os the 
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94 


jonyfrer . the younger, bie is . 26 Hi 
"tyranny Volle by T imoleon ene, 


— e advice at à coun 5 
board the Grecian fleet ent to relieve Miletus, i. 328. 


— ineffectual ef efforts to introduce.actve eee the 


1 alicarraſſus, his difinRtions_ in che qual 
of hes r 839% Oe") 1 of teh 5 | 
Huge „ an Ache nian general... ent, cat. Thongs, P his 


To. 


His conduct defended by Demaſthencs.,; 4 0 ** 1 
2x0 killed by Philip, 377 03" e 7 
n origin of the oracle there, i bo £206 roman os 
Dorians „their origin, and derivation, of their name, i. 5. 
Engage as auxiliaries to the Heracleidæ, | 96.) Eſtabliſh 
; Wo in „ 98. Migration of, 103. 


b ay not alarmed at the progreſs of Cyrus, 334. Re- 
Weir cir 


* 


view of — at the time of their emigra- 
L Y tion pF | Magna Græ * cia, ü. 410. 5 2 87 75 . WW . 

aco „the lawgiver of / thens ,, charager 0 of: * him. and his 
vis! 28 0 * bath capt r To vr fg HY | f e WT © T0 5 
£23 rt 11 896 ae 547 20 55 „5 OR rag 25 
„ ; | ak E 1 3 by 
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Eo gr che i main bie of, during the 8 


of Greece, i. 86... How regulated by Lycurgup.at: Sparta, | 
3 143+, By Solon at Athens, ii, 249. The _ fs 
cording to the Pythagorean ſchoel 166. 


| Bape the Egyptians, » why unqualified for reliſhing or im- 


_ proving, mplie, i. 237. A«ſ{ettlement/ of Grecian [pirates 
ka Egypt, 345. Is reduced by Cambyſes , 
347, Revolt Of, under- Inarus, ii. 210. The arts of 
| - gn; early cultivated there, 494. Ready ſubniiſſion 
a bk that country to Alexander the Great „ V. 10 The 
city of Alexandria founded, nee Rory of, Pane 
to Ae „e 

"Lira, the the fart: n ab eka by Ariſtamenes 
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vigoxous exertions againſt Philip of Macedon, W 22. 


5 © Enbarnionic genus of Gre 


Dig, his conciſe enumieration of the'p FIG 


N EE 


— „1 193. 18 ſuprifed by che rm, 


196. 5 9 3 $4 


" Elarha Seived: by Philip goi Macedon, DEI TE TT: 


"Elegy „in poetry, Wente purpoſes principally applied by 
te Gieths ) i. 28 


Blenfiniane whfiteries We, ele on of, at Athi ns deſcribed, 


ii. 192. Requilites for In iat b. into them, 125 d The 


proceſſion of, conducted by Aleibiades, 194. 
"Blix ,*the republic of, contraſted with that of Spatte, 1. 211. 


The Ellans deſtroy Pita | aud adorn the "temple of the 
8 Jupiter; H. 22. The Elans feebly aſſiſt the 
Spartans againſt the Athenians, ii, 305." Elis invaded by 


the Spartans, 306. The Elians ſubjugated by the Spar- 


tas 30% The Elan territory invaded by the Arcadians, 


| who ſeize Olympia; umd <Uebtate "the games, iv. 205. 


- =. The city reſtored. to them 209. i; Lv SU. $042; ep ain i 
ian mußte, by ö whom invented , > 


1 2 2 7 95 21 nl TE: 
ee 15 0:43) 00 e eee tors 


and 
16 15 5 HI bel Greek and 
Roman Aivinities, „ i. 635 Vote. 


| Toliaur, their origin, i. 5. Eolia ſettled by *Pejopontic * 
fugitives, 99. | N of the Eolians againſt Cyrus, 


$33. - 
 Epaminondas his character Fo and the ſhare, he took 


Pelopidas's conſpiracy ey 4v. 99. Appears at the . 1 
Congreſo at Sparta as the Theban- deputy, 113. His 
demands, 116. Reflections on his conduct, 118. AL. 


ſembles che Theban forces on the Heichts before the 
Plain of Leuctra, 12% Diſpoſition of his troops oppo- 


ſied to Cleombrotus 12. Battle of Leuctra, 128. 

-  Ravages: Laconia, and rebuilds Meſſenek, 16 r. His 
motlves for evacuating Laconia] 1 64. Is tried for his condue, 
gore and his defence before the Theban aſſembly, 165. 


Marches againſt Corinth, 168. Is Yi diferaced, 169. 


— Pelopidas from the hands of Rlexander king of 


3 180. Compels the Achæans to accept the 


Theban alliance, 189. Ams to render Thebes miſtreſs 


of the Graf 200. Fs attempt to ſurpriſe Sparta 1 114. 


15 N. Dit Bi Xu 8 


\ 


ld ee ee Hardin before Has a” | 


219. His death, 220. His character, 222 
Ephialtes „an agent employed by Pericles to . un 


dermine. 
the authority of che ſenate ac: e e 5 at "os * 
n. 206 995 


: Epbori, inſtituted by Lycungus at Sparta, ahet nature: * 
their office, i. 130. 


Epialtes, his treachery to-the- Greek defenders of the fink 
of Thermopyle , ii. 159. 


Epicides , Vis ene to Themiſtoles 6 Ki lenced by: a bribe, 
7 i $74 


L eee . account of his phitoſophy „ v. 502. His cha 


racter, 304. 4 


ride de — 9 80 — to Corinth for: protedtion 10 
againſt the Taulantii, ii. 319. Submits to the Carey | 


reans on the defeat of the Corinthian fleet, 321. 
| Fhode and Tambic, the diſtinction between, 3. . 
5 13 wife of Syenneſis , governor of Cilicia : 7 mediaes 
between Cyrus prince of berſia and her e 
133. i 
Equeſtrian exergiſes, at the ancient public games,  deſeive 
i. 231. 


Eræria, naval eflgagement there, batirend the Peloponneſian 


/ and, the Athenian fleets, ior +5 eien 
Eſculapius - engages in the Argonautic 1 1 
Eteocles and Polynices , 3 the fors of Oedipus , OY of 
n 
Nteonicur, his K to preſerve the Pelononnaliiny feet: 
after che defeat of Callicratidas ,, iii. 2 17. His addreſs in 
quelling a mutiny among his ſeamen, 226. 7&8 
| Brag king of Cyprus, his hiſtory abd character, i iv. 39. 
His attachment to Athens and friendſhip for Conon, 40. 


Revolts againſt the Perſians 1 | 1 reduced to/ l 5 


tributary. to perſia, 68. 


Fa. i K — 


& 


ba the iſland of, eee 5 tha Pa ii. 7. 
State of that iſland, after the expulſion of the Thebans, 


iv. 358. The intrigues of Philip e there, 


nn 
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Aid. Philip erpels the Achenians; 386. The Made - 


donians expelled by Phocion and Demoſthenes, v. "Jae 
Pudamidas , his expedition to Macedon:, iv. 85, © 5 
Enuephnus the Lacedæmonian, his perfidy, and the fatal 
conſequences of it, i. 159. 


Fumenes , ſecretary to Alexander the Greit, his chasder, 


. 

EBupbaer, king of Melſene , his advice: en dhe treackerotih 
huoſtilities of the Spartans „ 1. 163. His exhortation to 
. "his forces, 167. His indeciſive battle with the Spartans , 
168. His humane expoſition of the oracular demand of 
- virgin ſacrifice, 174. His death, 195. | 


Buphemur the orator , his reply to Hermocrates at Came | 


tina, iii. 107. 


Fe the Corinthian painter, 5 his great character FU 


and principal works, iv. 251. - 


| era, the inundations of, reſtrained by Alexander the 
| Great, v. 226. | 


Euphion, uſurps 'the government of sieyon, iv. 191. TY 


aſſaſſinated, 193. 


Eupomprus , the Grecian painter, forms a tiew ſchool a. 


Sicyon , IV. 250. 


Euripides completes the Greelda tragedy, by perfecting the | 


chorus, ii. 274. His character , 276. 


ee ; queen of Macedonia, olicits the aſſiſtance of 


Iphicrates in behalf of her ſons, iv. 290. 
Eurylochur , a Theſſalian prince, commands the Amphiciro- 


nic army ſent againſt Criſſa, i. 219. His army diſtreſſed * 


by peſtilence, . 220. Takes and” en the city , 
. | 


 Eurymedon | condudts : an ban Sane. to the anne of 


Corcyra, ii. 396. Concurs in the perfidious cruelty aof 


tlie Corcyrean parties, 398. 


— . the Perſian camp there ſurpriſed and taken by | 


Limon, it. 207. 


kum Sea; the: Wandern Eda ö, Mi, 36% Xenophon 


er to ra his Grecian troops there, „ 
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Gans of hs. ancients, 2 9 5 true Alen & * 


rowers deſcribed, i. 208. Note. Skilful: management 8 


of them in battle, 379. 


| Games „public, why inſliutod by the ancient; Creeks AG 


L 226. 


4 


Gaza, taken by Alexander the Great, after a. deſperate 


„defence; M. 7. 


Celliar of Agrigentum., his clekew 4 ſplendid; mode of ; 


life, iii, 314. His miſerable death, 316. 


Gelen „ king of Syracufe, his character, ii. 3 His 5 
ſtratagem to deſtroy Hamilcar, and his Carthaginian fleet, 


171. Dictates the terms of peace to Carthage, 173. 


| Crography , IG by the expedition, ob Alexander the | 


Great to the Eaſt, v. 264. 


Germans, as deſcribed by Tees, „ with che 5 
' Greeks as deſcribed by Homer, 561. Their ſuper. 


ſtition dark and gloomy, „ 


Clauciar, king of the Taulantii, takes arms. al 


der king of Macedon, v. 100. 1 defeated by. him, 


. 


' Gods . Greeks , the. origin and numbgr . 


accounted for, i. 62. 


Cong ylur, the Corinthian, . beings. news of relief to. "the 


beſieged Syracuſans, iii. 110. 
Conti his hiſtory, v. 129. His famons; —_ onded or 
cut by Alexander the Great, 130. 


Gorgias of Leontium applies to Athens for pteclen againſt | 


the ufurpations. of Syracuſe, iii. 70. 


Granicur, battle of , between Alexander the Grens ® and e 


eee e 2 tec! 
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Greece , the ancient hiſtory of, not ſo n as TTY 

be expected „i. 2. e ae of the early Greek hiſto- 

rians, 3. Note. - Traditionary accounts of the origin of 
the Greeks, 4. The Dorians, Eolians, and lonians, 8. 
Arrival of colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, 6. Source 


of the Greek theology, 7. The Phoenician alphabet 
introduced, 10. The ancient mode of barter, ibid. How, 
Fe by colonies from the few original eſtabliſhments, 5 


13. Happy ſituation of this country for commerce, 


16. Circumſtances which retarded the progreſs of ſociety 
in; ibid. Piratical invaſions by ſea, and rapacious in- 
roads by land, 17. Origin of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cih. 19. Argonautic expedition, 20. The object and 
conſequences of this expedition, 22. The heroic ages, 


23. The war of Thebes, 25. Improvements in do- 


meſtic policy, 32. Its ſtrength and reſourees, 34. De- 


' ſcription! and extent of the country, ibid. Review of 
the force ſent againſt Troy, 37. Cauſes of the Trojan 


war, 40. Hiſtory of that war, 44. Calamitous return 
of the Greeks after the deſtruction of Troy, 47. Inquiry 


into the juſtice of the encomium paſſed by the Greeks 


on their own. country, 49. Compariſon between the 
- Greeks of the heroic ages and the Germans, as deſcribed 


by Tacitus, $1. The ſanctions of their religion „ 54. 
The moral tendence and doctrine of futurity in their 
religion, aſſerted in oppoſition to late inquirers, 56. In- 
fluence of religion on the political ſtate of, 65. . The 
ſtates of, during the heroic ages, rather republics than 
monarchies „66. Their civil regulations, 70. Marriage, 
73. Parental affection, 77. Military art, 79. Arts of 
peace, 83. Agriculture, ibid. ee arts, 84. 


Fine arts, ibid. Sciences, 86. Education, ibid. Amu- | 
ſements, 87. General eſtimate of manners and inſtitu- 


tions during the heroic ages, ' $8. Diſtractions that en- 


ſued after the deſtruction of Troy, 91. Cauſes: of the 


© migfations of the Hellenic tribes, 93. The Heracleidæ 


eſtabliſn themſelves in Peloponneſus, 96. Diviſion of their 


conqueſts, 91 ö between the Ionians and Dorians 7 
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10õ . The . migration, 101. ** of colon. 
Lation, 102. Doric migration, 103. View of the Aſia, 
4 tie colonies, ibid. Abolition of monarchy in Greece, . 
105. Origin of oracles, 109. Account of that at Del- 
phi, 112. Eſtabliſhment of the Olympic games, 118. 


The poems of Homer collected by Lycurgus, 124. Laws 


of Sparta, 129. State of Greece after the abolition of 
monarchies, 15 3. Var between the Spartans and Meſ- 
ſenians, 158. State of, at the cloſe of the firſt Meſ- 
ſenian war, 177. Second Meſſenian war, 182. State 
of Peloponneſus- after the conqueſt of Meſſenia, 207. 
State of the northern republics and colonies, 212. Cauſes 
of the ſacred war traced, 216. The ſhrine at Delphi 
plundered by the Crifſeans 5 217. Principal events of 
| the ſacred war, 218. Inſtitution of the Pythian games, 
66. Gymnaſtic exerciſes , 229. Equeſtrian exerciſes, 
231. The Grecian. mulic deſcribed ,- 233. Cauſes of 
the perfection of the Greek language and muſic, 238. 
.. Grecian poetry and poets, 248. State of the Greek 
_. colonies in Europe and Africa, 289. In Aſia, 290. 
Hiſtory of Lydia, 296. Tonia over- run by the Perſians , 
317. Revolt of the Ionians againſt the Perſian govern- 
ment, 357. Conſtitution of Athens, as regulated by 
Solon, 361. Rapid ſucceſſes of the Athenians after the 
9 eſtabliſhment of a democracy „ 364-: Siege of Miletus by 
the Perſians, 373. Defeat of the fleet ſent to relieve 
Miletus, and loſs of that city, 38 0. Three diſtinct periods 
into which the hiſtory of the Perſian invaſion may be 
divided, ii. 2. The Cyclades reduced, 6. Battle of 


Marathon, 15. State of the ſeveral republics at the 


time of the invaſion of Xerxes, 32. Meaſures taken by 
the Grecian ſtates to reſiſt the invader, 44. Battle of 
Thermopylæ, 66. Firſt ſea - fight at Artemiſium, 74. 

The ſecond, 76. Attica over-run by Xerxes, $3. 
Battle of Salamis, 94. Retreat of Xerxes „98. Battle 
of Platza, 124. Battle of Mycale, 130. State of Greece 
by the event of this battle, 135. Hiſtory of the colo- 
: nization of en Grecia, 143. | Wiſdom of * Achzan 


8 


"laws, 148. Life of Pythagoras the philoſpher of Sawios 


| Review of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Grecian artiſts and their 
- works, 304. Hiſtory. of the Pelo onneſian war, 315. 
Sentiments of the Lacedæmonian on the peace be- 
- tween Athens and Sparta, iii. 38. The war renewed, 
- 51, Athenian expedition to Sicily, 83. Diſaſtrous event 
of this undertaking; 174. General combination of the 
Grecian ſtates againſt Athens, 149. The treaty with 
Athens violated byt the Perſians, 151. The preparations 
of the Peloponneſians to: aflift the revolt of the Aſiatic 
_ dependences of Athens, 154. Battle of Miletus, 157. 
1 ey democracy of Athens overturned, and the govern- 


T V DE X. 


153. Proſperity of the Athenians, 177. Treachery' of . C01 
Pauſanias, 190. Baniſhment and death of Themiſtocles, - tw 
199. Death of Ariſtides, and elevation of Cimon to 8p 
tme eommand of the Grecian army, 201. Peace con- | by 
dluded between Artaxerxes and tlie Athenians, 214. 28 
Oßpbſtacles to a n and laſting confederacy of the C 
- Grecian ſtates, 215. The city of Sparta deſtroyed by 5 b 


an earthquake, 218. Third Mefſenian war, ibid. Com- ir 
motions among the Grecian ſtates, 223. The famous 7 
truce of thirty years, 228. Character of Draco and his 9 
laws, 239. Review of the inſtitutions of Solon, 240. 2 
_ Hiſtory of the Greek philoſophy, 267. Tragedy, 273. t 
Comedy, 277. The Grecian feſtivals, 284. Condition e 
of the Grecian women, 286. The courteſans, 289. f 


Superiority of the Greeks in the arts of defien, 294. 


ent of the four hundred formed, 170. The democracy 
reſtored at Athens, 199. Account of the Eleuſinian myſ- 


teries, 192. Athens beſieged by Lyfander, 236. Athens 
taken and diſmantled; 240. Cruel oppreſſion of the 
Spartan government over the conquered provinces, 242. 
The thirty tyrants of Athens, 246. -Accuſation and 
death of Socrates, 275. His principal followers , 293. 
State of the fine arts at this time, 295. The Elians ſub- 
jugated by the Spartans, 307. The Meſſenians driven 


from Greece by the Spartans, ibid. How Sicily 


Was detached from a dependence on Greece, 308. 


7 
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Sis retreat of the Greeks from Aſia, under the 
conduct of Xenophon and Cheiriſophus „37. Wat be- 
| tween Artaxerxes and Sparta, iv. x. A jealouſy of the 
Spartan power entertained by the Gretian ſtates, excited 
by the intrigues of Tithrauſtus, 27. l league formed. 
- againſt Sparta, 35. The walls of Athens rebuilt by 
Conon, 54. The terms of a general peace, dictated | 
8 by Artaxerxes, 64. Reflections on this peace, 69 War 
in Macedon, 93. The citadel of Thebes ſeized by the 


Spartans, 91. The democracy in Thebes reſtored by 


Pelopidas, 100. Congreſs held at Sparta under the in- 
| fluence of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 112. Battle of Leuc- 


tra, 128. State of Greece after this battle, 134. 


State of Theſſaly, 137. State of Greece after the aſſaſ- 
ſination of Jaſori of Pheræ, 149. Alliance between 
Athens and Sparta, 159. 166. A general congreſs. of 
the Grecian ſtates at the court of Artaxerxes, 182. But 
the ratification of the treaty concluded there, - refuſed 
by the Grecians at home, 186. Battle of Mantinza, 


219. State of Greece after that battle, 225. Abuſes 


of judiciary power in the Greek republics, 230. Abuſes 
of the theatre; 232, The ſocial war of Aten; 240. 
State of philoſophy at this time, 246. Statuary , 267. 
Painting, 249. Literature, 257. - Nenophon, ibid. 
.- Plato, 282. Hiſtory of Macedon, 284. The facred 
war againſt Phocis, 326. Philip ſtopped at the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ, 343. Macedon declared a member of the 
. Hellenic body, 425. Philip declared general of the 
Amphictyons, v. 62. Battle of Cheronza, 73. Nature 
and extent of Philip's authority in Greece, 87. Death 
of Philip and acceſſion of Alexander, 92. Deſtruction 


of Thebes by Alexander, 103. Commotions it , checked 


Ma Antipater , 188. Remains in quiet- during the: re- 
| mainder of Alexander's reign', 1 89. State of, during 


the latter years of Alexander, 192. Death of Alexan- 
der, 238. Great extent of the Greek language, 253. 


Nate. ow of, after the . N 1255. 
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_ State of 1 257% Muſic, 260. Arts of deſign, 


| Halicarna us , beſieged: by dlemnder the Great, v. 12 20. 


ibid. Geography, aſtronomy, and natural hiſtory, 264. 
Works of Ariſtotle, 266. The peripatetics, 274. Phi. 
Ioſophical tenets of Ariſtotle, 285. Tenets of the Stoics, 
288. Tenets of Epicurus, 302. Of Pyrrho, 304. 
Gryllus/,; the ſon of Xenophon A ſuppoſed. to have killed 
Epaminondas., iv. 230. Noce. 
/ Guiſchard , his. remarks on the difference of ne RR 
tween the ancients and the moderns, v. 171. Note. 
Gones., how he obtained the crown of Lydia, i. 296. 


Gylippus the Spartan commander, his timely. arrival to the 


relief of the beſieged. Syracuſans, iii. 111. Defeats the 
Athenians in a ſally, 112. Defeats them in a general 


engagement, 120. Captures Demoſthenes and his troops 


on their et 18 ne . © 39. wo "Nicias ; 
7 142. 9 
ente. exerciſes in the Grecian. - games. deſcribed, 


1 28. 
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H. ALIAR TUS, . by A 5 but. Vi Bo by 7 
the Thebans, iv. 31. Lyſander defeated and killed d before 


the town, 32. 


The town taken and demoliſhed, 123. | 
Hamilcar , his invaſion of Sicily, and death... ii. 1917. 
e undertakes the conqueſt of Sicily, iii. 3 10. Is, 

with the greateſt portion of his troops 5 aloe, by the 

peſtilence, 311. 


Happineſ . by Solon the Athenian 55 
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1. 306. 


Harmocydes, coin of the . detackinent ſent 
to the army of Mardonius, his gallant behaviour on his 


ill reception by that general, ii. x ET 
_ „ a Mede, his ſtratagem to give Cyrus: an — 
e in battle over Crorſus , 1 $20, Reduces the coun- 
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tries of you Ala FRY 57 337% Tales rise. 
abandoned by its inhabitants, 339. 1 f 
| Harpalus, governor of Babylon under Alexander de Great , 
his unſucceſsful treachery ,” v. } ++ ĩ a nab 
 Heeatonpolis, the ancient name of Le r . 
Hebatus, the diviner; his politic”! "advice" to! the > ds at 
the ſurpriſe of Eira, i. 198. WW PE 
 Hegaſandridas commands a Node ive ſent to th 
| Athenian coaſt} iii. 178. Defeat! the Athenians' at Ere- 
2 ow” tria', 179. il FFF F 3 3 5 | 
eee. the Athenian denken, prötects Mantinsa e TY 
the ſurpriſe attempted by Epaminefdas, iv. 216. . 
2 "the motive that ſuggeſted the rape of, 8 4% 
Hitory of, Ar. I marrieck to Meuelaus, 15 1.51 Elopes 
with 4 ibid. Is recovered on the deſtruction, of 
11 „ 15 oe of her eee 324. ; 
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n Cr for 2 5 1. e Ae Cl 
| „Hees „their origia', i. Ss. "Diffuſe 7 tne __ 1 
language over ede; 13. Cauſes of the migrativfs of 
"the" Hellenie tribes after the Trojan war ; 93. 
Velber, in Sparta; - who comprehended under that appella- | : 
wo” tion, i. 130. Ho pn they” were reduced to a ſtate of Alavery, 
"INT. |-Ecnlplte with the "'Partheniz to revenge their 
common ſufferings, 179. The Meſſenians reduced to che 
8 Tame degree of ſervitude with them, 211. Revolt of them 
and t the Meffeniatis, termed the third Meſſenian war, ii. 
218. They ate received by the Athenians on the redue- 
tion of Ithome , 219. Cruel treatment of, by the Spar- 
"tat, iii. 27. Are armed by the Spartans at the re- 
wh newal of the Peloponneſian war, 51. 29 -4 
Hephaſtion, the favorite of Alexander the Oreat, 18 Min 
for him by Darius s mother, W v. 144. Mar- 
ries Darius s daughter, , Drypetis, 1 ws 5 
R «th 
: Earl. exgetlea by the yaa A und reed into 
Attica, i. 95. Their invaſion of, „ and — 
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e . "Their aten of” wer gon 

- _quelts, 97. 5 

Her mocrates, procures 4 general congreſs of che Sicilian 
"ſtates, on the interference of the Athenians in the affairs 
of that iſland, iii. 71. _Animates his countrymen: to 


| - +. defend Syracuſe. againſt the Athenians, 97. He ſolicits 


4 aid from the city of Camerina „tog. His works of 
2110 againſt the approaches. of the beſiegers, 109. 


Defests the Athenian fleet , 115. His ſcheme to pre- 
'vent the retreat of the Athenian gallies 186. Another 


gur ſcheme to retard their final N 133. Hurns his things, 
to prevent the capture of them by the Athenians, 183. 
Is baniſhed by the Sytacuſans, hut gecgſves teſtimonies 


Kh” love and ds em MW e a failors 184. 


8 His death 9 316. ; 77 * oF F 8 


CENT MW: 
Her molaur, account of this conſpiracy againſt e che 


Great, „v. 243. Note. 
Herodotu 
His work the intern 
4 {ng e 4105. Note. 


aud Heſiod,, 280. Note. His A of of, Cyrus prefer- 
1 able to that af Xenophon, 312. Note. ;His encomium 


> on the climate of Jonia,, 333. Nore. His account 


oß the dodtrines of Loro 80 34% J His character as 


bes 2 hiſtorian , ii. 298. Compared With 9 02, 
| Hes ages of Greece, 2 review of, F In zelig 


11. 23 on, 
1 In policy, 66. In natural . rug e 1 au 
79. In arts; 84. Sciences, 86. ducation, ibid. 
- Amuſements, 27. General citimate of manners and in- 
ſtitutions „ 88. 
. . Hefiod his account of the number of the heathen d divinities 
ET OR. | 


© Hemanueter thought tobe the Ph lindo verſe om ige 
_ rims; of Homer, i 1. 249. . . 1 
Heron king of Syracuſe, his reign 4g. 5 
"Hipparchur, tyrant of Athens, . „ th, 28. 
Hippias, king of Athens, expelled for his oppreſſive ehe 


ment, i. 1364, BS fv. A Abortiye attempt. of 
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partans to reſtore . him, 366. - Ss to the n 
368. Is killed at the battle, of Marathon, ii. . 
VHupoc rater, the phyſician 3 the letters under his wand 
giving an account of the plague of Athens, ſhown to be 
_» ;urious ii. 36 5 Note. 
— , the Athenian general 4 defeated at Delium by-the 
„Thsbanaz ij OG io leans | 
Hippodrome.) for-qqueſtrian exerciesy-at the ancient. public 
151 games, its nei. 231. R A. 6001 A G18 


1 Aer. tyrantlof Miletus., .oppoſcs) the. ſcheme of .cutting 


- off the retreat of Darius Hyſtaſpes from Scythia, j. 355. 
Attaches himſelf to Darius, 36. His ſcheme to wich- 
-:drawihimfel,, ibid. Is commiſianed by Darius to aſſiſt 
in cruſhing the revolt i in un, 374. His n | 
8 death, 476. (6-1 Tit 03-0071) 


; Homer, Bis — Wuſtrate the: hrs. ates of his 


country, i. 4. His account of the ancient. Greek. method 

_ _ of barter, 1, Note. His, poems? long an authority 
ſꝗ60 ſettle ai puted:i baundaries ,: 36. Inquiry into his au- 
chority as a hiſtorian, 49. His mythology conforniable 


| ih to popular belief, 5 1. Remark. on his | deſcription of the 


auc of Achilles, 68. Nute. Enxhibits moving: ſcenes 
of conjugal aFection.,: 77. His account of:the ſtate of 


10 darts 83. His poems collected hy: Lycuigus, and braught 


to Sparta, 125. „The ace amchen be lived; b e 
2 bid. Norte. 260. Note. el Ken E gg 06 | A 
Hanes dhe modern point of, unknown ito [the (Greeks, | 

and of Scythian origin, i. 2822 

. Horſtrages, „hy not ſo early practiſed 45 churovenes at 
the Gxecian public games, i. 232 

e Mando oa dhe Ronan laws, 4 258. 
130 ſote. 3 « 41301136 
Hydaſpes ,' peſſage of ee 9 Great over; tha giver, 
v. 202. Porus; defeated by Wee, 306. Alexander 4 
g paſſage down that tiver, 219. FT a.” 

nem nne paſſed at A on 15 aden. in 


ebe of the defeat at . » V. 90. 
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Jaſon undertakes the Argonautic expedition, i. 20. 

— of Bheræ, his character and fortunes, iv. 
Conference between him and Polydamas, 138. c 


3 
Is de- 


clared captain. general of the Theſſalians, 140. His con- 
queſts, 141. Courts an alliance with Thebes, 144. 
His views in mediating a truce between: Thebes and 


1 ns | 


ag 5 e en of e "i 


"a 5 Plato's dotine of, iv. 269. -: 93. Ya p 
Lee „ a Lybian chief, heads a 9 dee ena. 
againſt Artaxerxes, ii. 210. Ain 
1, an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the Great, 


v. 194. 
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mda. the original Inhabitants ob. 1. 18 ſettled by. 
- Grecian fugitives under Neleus and Androclus\, the youn- 
ger ſons of Codrus', king of Attiea, 101. Their proſpe- 
Their ſueceſsful cultivation of 


1 there, 104, 292. 
arts, 293. The Lonlanecfoliciz the friendſhip of Cyrus, 


The Ionian” confederacy , 3 


with his anſwer, 332. 
Application to the mother- country for aſſiſtance, 


— 


- Is over-run by the Perſians, 337. Revolt of, "againſt 
the Perſians, 357. Are \affiſted by the Athenians; „ 369. 
But at length deſerted by them, 372. Formidable exer- 


i Miletus , 


129 380. 
the Perſian government, 38 1. 


tions of the Perſians to ſuppreſs them ibi. Siege of 
Defeat the Grecian fleet, but loſe that 
The country recovers its proſperity under 
Their ſhips deſert from 


the Perſians at the battle of Salamis il. 96. Battle of 


Mycalé, 
296. 


130. Great en of he Ws: arts _ 5 
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An the authenticity of his: hiſtory- af the. Jenn! . 
fended, ii. 155. Note, Reaſons: for diſcrediting his ac - 
count of the journey of Alexander the Great to * 
lem, v. 136. N 

Iphicrates- commands the Gredian auxiliaries fent to. Perſia,” * 
bat returns diſguſted at the ſervice, iv. 11m. Is ſent with _ 
an army to aſſiſt the Spartans againſt the Theban invaſion, 
16 t. His conduct cenſured, 164. Is accuſed by Chares and 
tried for failure of duty, 242. Dies in exile, 2433. 

Iphitus inſtitutes the regular celebration of this Olympic *. 

mes, i. 118. 

Iron, its uſefulneſs and ſcarcity rendered. Wer * in e thnch; - 
a very convenient meaſure of exchange +.1.. 134. The © 
coinage of it, therefore, int o money at Wan, not im- im- 
probable, 514. . 

Tſadas , 2 Spartan, romantic tory, told of, by — 

iv. 215. Note. 

Iſchylus , his deſperate. defence. of Seite againſt the . 
dians, iv. 154. 

Iſocrates,. his encomium on Pythagoras, how to be unde | 

| i. 156. Noe. His character of the Eleuſinian 2918 4 

a fl. 193. Note. His character of the ariſtocratienl factions 
fupported by Lyſander, 245. Note. His character as an 
orator, iv. 261. Motives of his condud i in reference to 
Philip of Macedon, 262. 540 

, diſpoſition. of: the Macedon and Petfinh arm 

Ag en to the battle of, v. 139. The, Perſians — 

. 142. j 45 12 
Ithome ated i wh the Meſtentans a the Spartans: AY 

I. 171. Is reduced, by the Spartans, 4976. The fortreſs _ 

of, ſeized by the Helots- „ on the deſtruction of Sparta by 
an oxrthquaks , z. 218. Long fiege and reduction Wy - 
219. 

Jupiter: 5 he temple. of , 1 at Qlyipia, deſcribed; i 1 

, Comparifon of, with other Grecian. temples 221. The 
temple of, in Agrigentum deſcribed, fil. 313. 

(Ammon), the ſituation of the oracle of, deſcribed, 

v. 161. Is viſited by Alexander the Great, 163. 

. „ 


Es I 


INDEX 


| Ae, b character or Axrybus , the grandfather OY 
iv. 142. Note. 


1 8 e eee * 57, Nate, | ho | 
| K Lon nrbos, — Plato's —.— of the o ei in of, 
8 15 1 10 40 1 I _ 11 Wb. 


4 


; Lacoms' deſeribe d, 1. 155. Set e OY 


Tacriner, a Spartan deputy his declaration to Cyrus kin 
of Perſia; i. 336- 6 , 


Lamachus, his. advice to the Athenian Sm a 


the armament ſent to Sicily, wt, 87. ts Killed before 


Syracuſe, 109. 
Tampſucus is taken by Lyſander, the Peloponneſian admira 


92 0 


iii. 228. 


| Land, an idea of property in, one of the moſt important 


* ſteps in the progreſs of fociety , 1. 12. Diſputed boundaries 
£7 "of, in Greece, Fache ſettled by the authority of Homer's 
ult 


3 


poems, 36. Hoy cultivated in Greece, during the heroic 


W; 


angarur, chief of the 4 'f an 2 
"return to Pella, v. 10. 


5 Language » general compariſon, bees th Ws of Grits kg | 


„that of the Orientals 5 Le” More. Cauſes of the per- 
a fection of the Greek language, 238. Connexion between 
the melody of language and that of mulic, 243. 

Laocoon , the fine eee in this piece of ſeulpture 5 
1 EY 

Lariſſa, vigorous eee of. againſt * Thim 
reduced by Dercyllidas , bidde. 
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" - Polytropos' the Spartan general , ve x ot His character, 


mme poems of Homer, and brings them to Sparta, ibid. 
-  Gireumftances that recommended theſe compoſitions to 


* * * 


0 pee ene by the Macedonian . 37. The W 
. ſhips reſtored by Philip, 38. . „„ 

ee, ſucceeds to the throne of Saut . 74. Com- e 
1 the Peloponneſians in the ſtraits of Thermopylz , 8 
51. Repels the attacks of the Perſians, 58. His magna- | 
nimity on diſcovering the treachery of Epialtes, 63. Sur« 
1 the Perſian camp in the night, 65. Is killed in the | 
- memorable battle of Thermopylæ, 67. 1 

Leontiades, betrays the citadel of Thebes to Phodbidin . 
Spartan general „ iv. 90. 1s killed by Pelopidas, 98. 

Leotychitles ; the reputed ſon of Agis king of Sparta, his 
doubtful legitimacy, iii. 159. His ere cn 9 e 
of Spatta diſputed by Ageſilaud, d 9. 

Leber, deſcription and hiſtory of that iſland , Ul. 368. 1% 
political connexion with Athens, 370. Meafures taken 
3 the Lesbians preparatory to a revolt, 371. They 
join the confederacy againſt Athens, 393. Siege of My- * 
tilenc, ibid. The city ſurrenders 3 37 6. . of 
the inhabitants, 384. 

Tati, the Spartan forces Adem ble on the plain of, iv. 124. 
Battle there againſt the Thebans, 128. 

eber , tate of „in Greece, at the cloſe of the ſocial 
war e iv. ERIE In the age of Alexander the 
Great, v. 257. 

e his encomium on che Cnidian W „iv. 238. To 

Igeomedet, the leader of the Arcadians, defeats and kills 


169. His ſpirited addreſs to his countrymen, 170. Is . 
- " defeated by Archidamus, 172. His firm oppoſition to' 
Pelopidas s treaty, 187. Effects a peace between the Rey 
cCadians and the Athenians, „ | 
Thrwge L che Spartan legiſlator , regulates the Abele 
exerciſes in the Olympic games, i. 120. State of Greece 
in his age, 122. Occaſion of his travelling, 124. Collects 


ber mags W 
9 * | 


— 
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127. His . reception at 3 128, FE re. 
1 for the diſtribution of political power, 129. In. 
, Nitutes. the Ephori , „130. His laws concerning property, 


131. . Introduces iron money, 133. Effects of his inſti. 


| . tutions „ ibid. His laws. compriſed in memorial verſes , 


136. His expedients to encourage population, 139. His 
care; of the women, 141. Of education, 143. Coinci- 


dence of his inſtitutions, with thoſe of the heroic ages , 


148. Cauſes which undermined his inſtitutions, x50. His 
** expedient to bind the Spartans to preſerve his laws, 152. 
Conformity between hu inſtitutions and thoſe off Pytha: : 


' goras, ii. 167. 


Zycurgus, the ee ele the Athenians (0 put to 


death their general Lyücles, v. 81. 


Tonia, its ancient limits, i. 298. Brief ute of, „ 296 | 


" Sardis. taken by Cyrus, 726. 


e , commander of the 8 u "I his cha. : 
racer, iti. 198. His conference with Cyrus the ſon of 


Darius, 200. Procures an augmentation of pay for the 


bv 


Sues, 208. Is ſucceeded by Callieratidas, 21. Reſumes 


Defeats and captures almoſt the whole of the Athenian 


| feet, 231. Puts his priſoners to death, 233. Reduces the 
coaits and: iſlands. of Aſia and Europe 234. Beſieges 
Athens, 236. The city ſurtenders; and is diſmantled, 5 


| 200 His arbitrary and cruel treatment of the conquered 
provinces, 244. Procures the death of Aleibiades, 26 8. 
e inveſts Thraſybulus in the Piræus, 266. His operations 


7 1 by Pauſanias, 267. Eſpouſes the pretenſions of 


Ageſilaus to the Spartan crown, iv. 9. Is diſguſted. at the 


treatment he receives from him, 16. His invaſion. of the ; 


. Theban. territory, 3.1. Is killed before Haliartus, 33. 


wh 4, the orator , his account of the perſecution of him. 


8 ol and family by. the thirty, tyrants, of Athens, iii. 248. 


Collect a body, w_ Joins: FIRING to tee] Ane 5 


* {4 


a 


. . Grecian ſeamen, 204. Defeats the Athenian fleet in the 
abſence of Alcibiades , 206. His capacity for party intri- | | 


the command of the fleet, and takes Lampfacus, 228. 


4 


la 
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. Sk of his orations, iv. 237; Neve: . EY 
| racter as an orator, 261. 7 
Evficles, one of the Athenian ei the battle of Chefe „„ 
næa, his indiſcreet conduct, v. 75. Is put to death, 81. „„ 
Lyſippus , his eminence as a caſter in bronze, v. 26 + fn 
Lyfiſcus preſerves his daughter 0k W . wy the | 
e L 172. 1 


. 
* { 
4 : 
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- : 


U Mu ACEDONIA: , the coaſt of, deſcribed, 1. 401% « Ire 


volt of, from the Athenian government, inſtigated by | 
the Corinthians, 332. And the Spartans, ili. 26. The 
Spartans enter into a war againſt the Olynthian confederacy, | 
iv. 85. Olynthus reduced, 89. Perdiccas eſtabliſhed on, 
tze throne of Macedon by Pelopidas, 177. The firſt 
principality founded there by Caranus, 284. The prudent 
conduct of the firſt princes, the primary cauſe of the 
greatneſs. of Macedon, 285. Brief hiſtory of, preceding 
the reign of Archelaus E 286. Character of Archelaus . 
287. Revolutions in, to the reſtoration of Amyntas II. 5 
288. Eurydice ſolicits the aſſiſtance of Iphicrates, in 
dehalf of her ſons „ 290. Hiſtory of Perdiccas, 297. 
Diſtracted ſtate of the country on his death, 292. Philip. 
declared king, 297. Inſtitution of the band of Compa- 
nions, 30 1. The conqueſts of Philip, 304. Birth of Alex- 
ander „ 319. The Olynthian' territory added to Macedorr, 
382. Macedon declared a member of the Hellenic body, 
425. Battle of Cheronxa , v. 73. Remarks on the liberal 
fpirit of the Macedonian. government, $6. Death of 
Philip, and acceſſion of Alexander, 87. See Alexander. 
Magna Gracia , occaſion of giving this name to the ſouthern. 
diviſion of Italy , i. 179. Hiſtory of the colonization of, 
' ij, 143-. General cauſes of the proſperity of theſe cold- 
nies , 146. Their manners and policy improved by pytha⸗- 
goras,, 152. Decline of „ and: en of the Pythas. 
Soreans 5 #75+ f . 
As 1 


| Maxks ; 9 worn by 
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Malt X bel of Alexander the great in a betging. A 
fortreſs, v. 218. 


Man, his obligations, whence . according. to the 


Stoics, v. 291. 


Mantinaa, battle of, 3 the Spartans and the confs, 


derate Argives and 8 „ i. 4% Its ſituation de- 


ſeribed, iv. 74. Haughty meſſage received there, from 
the Spartan government after the peace of Antalcidas, 
76. The town beſieged and taken by Ageſipolis, 77. 


The inhabitants refuſe their ſhare of the Olympic trea- 
ſure, 207. Attempt of Epaminondas to ſurpriſe this city, 


216. VMetory gained by Epaminondas before that fi . 
219. 


5 Marathon, 7 battle of, between the Perſians and Adhenian, 


. 
Hardonins „ his character, and expedition to Greece, ii. 3. 
_ His fleet deſtroyed by a ſtorm „ 4. Procures himſelf ta 
be left in charge of Greece „ on the retreat of Xerxes, 


98. Enters into a negociation with the Athenians, 106. 


His addreſs to the Atheniang, ibid. The ill ſucceſs of 
is ſolicitations, 108. Ravages Attica, 111. Battle of 


Platæa, 124. His death, 125. 


Marriage , the obligations and ceremonies of, during the 


heroic ages of Greece, i. 73. Conjugal affection 17. 


| _ Maſiſtins 78 Perſian general. 1 in a ſkirmiſh with. the 


Athenians, i. 498. 


rformers on the Grecian theatre , 


; Hanvillon, i Major, „ his propoſed retina of Xenophon's 
account of the order of the Grecian march from Alia , 


examined . 360. Note. 


Meaſure , its uſe in regulating the rhythm of ancient muſic, 


i. 244. The great varieties of, 246. 


Mechanical arts, flate af, in the heroic ages of Greece, 


1. 84. , 
Medea carried oth 9 by the Argonauts, i. 23. 
Aab ben, , the 


, 


7 


* 1 „ raiſes the ſiege of Memphis, 


. 


INDEX 


| . 1 Reduces the Creclan army in Profogl 46 oY 
lation, 212. 
HMegacreon, of Abdera, his comm on the rapacit of *. 
„ W Perſian army, ii. 31. Noe, 
Megalopalis , the city of, founded, iv. 173. 
Megara, cauſe of the quarrel, between that ſtate and Fw ogg 


ti. 335. Nope. The Province: of, invaded by FR 3 


356. koh 8 

| 1 the Cri: bard, wha 1. ack. 8 

Melantbus, king of Meſſenia, diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions 
by the Heracleidæ, i. 98. Becomes king of Attica, 35. 

Helody of the Grecian muſic „ 1. 241. Diſtinctions under 


this head, 242. Connexion between Way of language wid, | 


that of malic , „ 
Mela, „the iſland of, deſctibed , at 7 Conference be- 


tween the commiſſioners from Athens and thoſe, of Melos, 
61. Reduction hand Molos z and cruel fate of the _— 


ants, 66. 


3 : Conant, account of his model of the ſeats of the. 


towers in the ancient gallies „ i. 209. Note. 


5 Memphis » beſieged by the Athenians, and relieved by Mega. 


bazus, ii. 211, 


Menelaus „ his marriage v with che famous Helen « of Sparta, =; 


i. 41. Who is ſeduced from him by Paris, 42. Animates. 
the Grecian ſtates to revenge his cauſe, 43. 


I, deſcribed, i. 166. The people, ibid. | How: 


the capital gained an e over the other cities in 
Mieſſenia, 157. Cauſes of the war with Sparta, 1 58. Amphia 
ſeized by the Spartans, 1 62. And the country plundered,, 
164. An indeciſive battle with the Spartans , 170. The: 
Meſſenians furced to retire to the mountains of Ithome 


171. Ithome reduced, 176. Severe terms impoſed by 
the Spartans, 177. Revolt againſt the Spartans, 18t., 
Battle of Deræ, 182. Succeſsful exploits againſt the- 
Spartans, 183. Ariſtomenes defeated, 190. Diſaſtrous. 


end of the ſecond Meſſenian war, 199. The third Me 
ſenian war, li. 218, 1 F . from Greece 
| 6 „„ 


e 


1 


INDEX 


general Epaminondas „ Iv. 162. 


Meſina, the city of, founded; i. 20. 
_ Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle account of, v. 267. | | 
 Methymna taken by Callicratidas, iii. 217. 
| | Midea, battle of, between the MO andthe lsa, 


x4 iv. 172. Ok 


Aliletus , a city of Ionia, beſieged by the Perſiins , . 


Is taken, 380. Battle be, between the Athenians and the 
Peloponneſians , iii. 159. 


0 Military mars the Greeians ry 11. ot the Fer. 


fans, 12 


Ae „ king of Gant ; ee utting off the | 


_ retreat of Darius Hyſtaſpes from Scythia, i. 3 54. Retires 
to Athens, 355. Conſiderations which influenced him to 
._ adviſe the Athenians to riſk a battle with the Perfian in- 


vaders, ii. 11. His prudent conduct obtains: him the ſole 


command of the Athenian forces, 15. Diſpoſition of his 


army at the battle of Marathon, ibi. Honors beſtowed 
on him after this victory, 20. Is veſted with the com- 
mand of the fleet, 22. His motive for beſieging Paros , 


ibid. Cauſe: of his failure, 23. His unhappy end, 24. 


Hilton: | his deſcription of the Grecian mode of marching to 


battle, iii: 57. Note. 


Mineroa , the ſtatue of, formed by Phidias, ii. 306-1. 196. 


Anniverſary of the Plynteria , how obſerved ibid. 
Minos, the elder , his hiſtory and character, i. 29. 


——, the ſecond, his n. a i. 76. His emed 


to Theſens, . 
A bur, „the fabulous aecoutits of. exploded, i. 32; 


Money, iron, the uſe of, Ker in sert by Lycurgus, : 
Ii. 133. | 
Morals, a 1390 of Plato' . dodries concerning, iv. 27 . 


Cauſes of the diverſity. of moral character, 299. 


Moſynecians 7 che fingular- ſtructure ext os of — 15 
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ii. 375. 
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to which it was: „ apps 55d. Cauſes of its: perfection, 

238. Melody of, 241. Connexion between the melody 

ol language and of muſic, 243. Counterpoint not underſtoad 
by the Greeks, 247. Norte. Influence of the muſical con- 

teſts at the public games, 285. Its extenſive influence 

over mankind, iv. 235. State of, in the age of Alex. 

a ander the Great, v. 266. 

Ae battle of, between the Greeks and the baba, | 
M3075 57 

e the town of, defies by hs 8 1 9244 

| Uyronider , the Athenian. general in Boeotia , „ meer the 
Thebans near Tanagra , ii. 227). . 

Horbology of the Greeks juſtified by popular. belief, i. 1. 
Compared with that of the ancient Germans, 52. The 


powerful effects. of, aſſerted, in oppoſition. to late in- EE 


. © quiries, 54. Attempts. to. derive the Grecian mythology 
from more remote ſources, ; hitherto -unſucceſsful, ' 58. 
Plhiloſophical deduction of, 59; Moral tendency of, 63. 
The abuſes of, -unknown during the heroic ages, 65. 
Its influence on the political ſtate of Greece, 66. . 
Uytilen, the capital of Lesbos, beſieged by the Atdiepians, 
ü. 373. Surrenders, 375. The treatment of the captives _ 
Rebate! at Athens, 378. Narrow re e b a | 
306: ns city hei, ws pr Let : 


4 : EEO : — 


Min 4 
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3 one ene "al of, Te; 350. u 5 


Navigation generally applied by the early Greeks to to pintca 
— purpoſes, i. 17. 


f Naupadur, a ſettlement granted there by the Athenians to ” 


the Spartan Helots and Meſſenians, ii. 219. Aſliſts the 

Athenians in the peloponneſian war, iii. 3. 18. The 

Meſſenians of Naupactus driven out of Greece by the 

.- - Spartans, iii. 308. ' 

- Nearchus „ his famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to that of the Euphrates, v. 220. 


ebros of Cos, pn the cure of of the peſlencs i in the 


1 , a 


FE Wk 1 * ; 


n hanphetyredo- een bebe Cri; 1. 220. roba the | 


water that ſupplied the city), 222. 
vate, a Parian damſel beloved by Archilochus, ber 
- - unhappy fate, i. 262. 
| Niceratus and his ſon put to death by the chiny eee of 
Athens, Ui. 246. 3 


Nichomachus betrays the operations of the Athenians in 


Bœotia to the Spartans; iii. 24. 
Wan of Athens, his character, iii. rs. . che and 


Cythera, 22. Accompliſhes a peace with Sparta, 3 . 
Oppoſes the Sicilian expedition, 76. His firatagem to 

"0 | deceive the Syracuſans, 98. . Defeats them in battle, 
„ 101. He prepares for another campaign, 104. His ar- 
mament reinforced, 108. Applies ta Athens for farther 


agadſſiſtance, 112. Arrival of Demoſthenes with a fleet, 


418. Is defeated in a general engagement, 120. Super- 
ſtitiouſſy delays raiſing the ſiege till his retreat becomes 


. impracticable, 124. Prepares for another. ſea- fight, 127. 


His addreſs to his deſponding troops, on their retreat 
from Syracuſe, 135. His prudent order of retreat, 137. 
Is haraſſed by the enemy, 138. Surrendert himſelf and 
his men to Gylippus, 142. Is put to death, -144. | 


e Athenian painter, his chief excellence, "and 


principal works, .iv-.251., -: 

Nicoftratus commands the Athenian ſquadron ſent to the relief 
of Corcyra, ii. 390. His judicious conduct in an engage 
ment with the Peloponneſian fleet at 8 „ 


N , the Toplptured We of, ee 4X . 1 71 be) 


8 


| a in Grecian poetry, the characteriſtics of, 1 275. 


Their merit injured by the want of the as ee BE - 
muſic and dancing, 279. 


Rey war deſcription_of the temple of ] upiter there „ ü. 320. 


The city of, ſeized by the Arcadians, who celebrate the 


games, iv. 205. The Olympic crenſure plundered, ww 


The temple. Is to the _ 208. 


* * * 


males. ger of Aribbas king of Bös her firſt 3 e 
duction to the notice of Philip of Macedon, Es 
married to him, 318. Birth of Alexander the Great, | 
319, Entertains reſentment at Philip's 8 hs „ v. 94. 

Is reconciled to him, gt. _ 

ohmpic games, the origin\of, BSD Yo * 116. The im- 5 
mediate cauſes of their eſtabliſhment , „ 118. Nature of 
this inſtitution, and its important conſequences, 119. 55 
Inquiry into the phyſical effects of the games, 279. 8 R 
ohn but; ſtrength and power attained by that city, iv. $1. 5 

Brave reſiſtance made by, againſt the Spartans, 86, Is reduced 
by Polybiades , 89. Revival of the Olynthian confederacy, 

which excites the jealouſy of Philip of Macedan , 308. Is 

ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of Amphipolis, 30. The © 
intrigues of Philip prevent. an alliance with Athens, 3 10: - 
Philip invades the territory af Olynthus, 361. He veg | 

Olynthus, 370.. The city taken, 380. 

Onomarchus conducta the retreat of the Fhoolan. army = 

- after the death of Philomelus, iv. 33 1. Is choſen general, 

and renews the war, 334. ls defeated and killed by 
Philip. of Macedon, 337. | 

oracle, Grecian, the origin of, traced, 1. 409. Conlon ck 
gave celebrity to that at Delphi, 112. Doubtful reſponſes 
of, at the time of the invaſion by Xerxes, ii. 47. 
1 how corrupted i in the age of Alexander the Great, 
V. 258. No 
1 Orchomenus , the city of, deſtroyed. by the. Thebans : 
iv. 204. 
Orpheus engages in the Argonautic expedition, ks 5 
5 Oftraciſm , in the Athenian law, explained, ti. 29. 28 3. 
_ * what occaſion laid aſide, iii. 171. Note. 5 

Ot bryades, the Spartan, ſtory of, i. 323. 

Oryartes defends the Sogdian fortreſs againſt Aexander the 

| Great . | wg k e "he 1 5 
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: P. ACHES We e Mitilend, l | "$96: His character, or 


unfortunate end, 385. 
Peoria. is over-run by Philip of ET IRA : i: 304. 


| Pagondas , , a Theban general, defeats the Athenians at be 


lium, iii. 24. 


: Feu „ ſtate of, in Greece, at the cloſe of the bci 


war of Athens, iv. 249. Great expreſſion in the Grecian 
performances, 254. Coloring, 26 5. Clair obſcure; 256. 


State of, in the age of Alexander the Great , *. 182. : 


Declines foon after his death, 1 84. 


ü Pa mphylus , , the Painter of Sicyon 7 dome account of, 8 


iv. 2 5 8 


| Pancratium , in-the ancient gymnaſtc exerciſes J explained, 


. 


Parental affection , 15 very ardent during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i, 77. Is the moſt ſimple and natural expanſion 


1 ſelf. love, „78. Is equally unfelt in ſavage foclety', | and 
among a people ſunk in luxury, bd. | 
Paris , fon of Priam king of Troy, his character, i. 43. 


Seduces and carries off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, ibid. 
Parmenio, , and his ſon Philotas % remarks on their deaths, 


v. 243. Note. 


5 Faropamiſur, this chain of mountains paſſed by Alexander 1 


the Great „ 
Paros, the excellences of Wa of that iand, ii. 
Note. How relieved from the arms of Miltiades, 2 3. 


Parrhafius „the Ephefian painter 3 his great TOR of ex- | 


preſſion, iv. 284. 
Partheni⸗ „origin of this -claſs of inhhbitants in Sparta A 


i. 179. Confpire with the Helots to revenge their com- 
mon ſufferings , 3 n Form a OR 25 Tm, 5 


180. 7 

Paſſions , human, Plato's 8 | dodrins of, iv. 276. Ars diefes 
of the mind, according to the Stoics, v. 97. How: 
analyzed by Epicurus , "OS 
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Patrocler,, | his is. principal, encellenge' 265 a aalen, i, . 


296. 
, the Phliaſtan, his 8 at Athens in e of „ 
A Seb eg alliance. with ne 159. . * 3 
.. renewal: of i „ l . 
Par; anias commands- the 3 Eee 8 "ſont | 
..: againſt Mardonius, ii, 113. Diſſenſions in his army, 118. 
Battle of Platza, rz 4. Takes Byzantium, 190, His treache. 
ous; rene, Nm e * cocalled, 193. His bi. 
death, 196 11:4 1 15 
+——— oppoſes. the Merian 45 Safe againſt Thraly-” 
A in the pireus; iii. 267. The internal peace f 
Athens effected * his negociationd & 1 thy deaih, | 
2 iv. 3 . 
— fe FL heren of Macedon, iv. 250. 1 peed 
ml Iphicrates, 291. . 5 
Peitbiar, of Carta aſſinated in the ſenatehouſe , „ its 


* 


388. 
Pelaſsi 1 ae 5 "diſtinguiſhed , 11 . 5 
. Pella, the capital of. eden ir its ſation. Kd 1 
Fol iv. 89. 75 


Pelopidas , his buch ae ry bang, as, Forms a con- . 
e to refiore the democratical government of Thebes, 
94. Which he effects, i 10. . Honors. conferred o 
him by the Thebuns, 113. Commands the Theban 
Band at the battle of Leuctra, 128. Is joined Witng 
Epaminondas in the command. of the Theben army ſent 
againſt the ee 152. Js intimidated at the cenſure of 
- bis conduct, 165. Is ſent with an army to ſettle the | 
affairs of Theſſaly, 5 176. 5 Eſtabliſnes Perdiccas on the 
. throne of | Macedon, 177. Is treacherouſly ſeized by 
Alexander king of Theflaly 178. His interview with 
queen Thebé, 180. Converſation between him and 

of Alexander, 18 1. Ts ſent to negociate at the court, of 
perſia, 184. His propoſals accepted, 18. The rati- 
fication of his treaty refuſed by the Greeian ſtates, 186. 

F eee EY 201. = killed at the battle 
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F . bY * 74 
"of. Gpnaoephals, ; 


204. - 
Peloponneſian War; the origin of, 5 * 3716. „Ausboritter 
from which the hiſtory of this war is derived; 316. NVore. 
. Rupture between Corinth and Corcyra, ibid.” Defeat 
. * "of the Corinthian fleet by the Corcyreans; 320. The 
Peloponneſians alarmed by the -hoſtilities of theſe repu- 
dlics, 322. Alliance between the Athenians and Corcy. 
{ reans, 326. Revolt of Macedonia from the "Athenian 
government, 332. Siege of Potidæa, 333. The Spar- 
tans join in the confederacy againſt Athens , 379. '& 
menaeing enibaſly ſent to Athens, 340. Anſwer toy 
: dictated by -Pericles, 347: Invaſion of Attica; 343. 
Death of Pericles, 365. Revolt of Lesbos, 368. Siege 
of Mytilene; 373. Tumults at Ooreyra, 387. Navat 
fight between Alcidas and Nicoſtratus; 392. The Athe- 
nian troops weakened by the plague'; iii: 1. The con- 
tinent and iſlands a by earthquakes , 2; Athenian 
expedition to Etolia, 3. Spartan expedition to Thrace, 
428. Revolt of 9 and Ampbipolis from the 
Athenians, 29. Peace concluded between Athens and 
-" Sparta, 37. Renewal of the war, 50. Battle of Man- 
tina, 56. Expedition of Mleibiades to Sicily, 81. 
| / Siege of Syracuſe, 96, Miſerable retreat of the Athe- 
e General combination of the Grecian ſtates 
" againft Athens, 149. Circumſtances” which favored the 
© yigorotis exertions of the Athenians'to oppoſe their ene- 


; Honots paid to" kis, mentory , 


mies, 153. Battle of Miletus, 157. Revolt in the 


Athenian camp at Samos, againſt the tyranny of the 
Four hundred, 1 70. Mutiny in the Peloponneſian: camp, 
3 Battle of Eretria, 179. The whole Peloponne- 
ſian fleet captured at Cyzieus by Alcibiades, 18 3. Cha- 
racter of Lyſander, commander of che Peloponneſian army, 
198. Defeat aud death of Callicratidas, 216. Battle 
def Egos Potamos, . em 7 15 Lyſander, 
and diſmantled, 2 46, © | 
Peloponneſus , firſt ſettled by Polops'! i 1405 8. e pespied 
by Greeian colonies, 13. The country deſcribed 35. 


1 * * * n 


40 1 Hired by the Heracteide, 1 7 ue of, char the 
- conqueſt of Meſſenia, 207. 
Pala his ſettlement in A ap 1. 8. Sager ab 
 Pottachtons 10 ay ancient ee exerciſes, ned 
1 1. 's 
braten,, king of Macedon- " pepe « rad as as 
of the Athenians, vi. 26. : Refuſes the equitable: ae 
ſal of Arribæns, king of the Lynceſtz, 29. 
Price F flouriſhing ſtate of the polite arts in ackone, Aviing 
his time, ii. 179. Influence of his ambition aud policy 
cover the Athetian ſtate, 408: » Extends the power of 
3 and excites the ill⸗will of decke other Grecian ſtates, 
- 227; , His character, ' 229. His popularity, 230, Pa- 
rallel between him and Cimon, 231. Completes the 
_ democratic ge vornments; of Athens, 254. Encourages 
Ariſtophanes, 08 other licentious writers of the ancient 
comedy, 28 His attachment to MAſpaſia, 29 t. Be- 
comes a liberal patron of the fine arts, jor: Summons 
deputies from all the Grecian republics to Athens, 314. 
Clamors excited againſt him ; and his friends perſecuted, 
342. His accuſation and defence, 344. Adviſes the 
5 war, 147. He invades Megara, 356. 
His magnanimity on occaſion of the plague at Athens, 
360. His unſucceſsful naval expedition to the Pelopon-- 
neſus, 361. His reply to the clamors raiſed againlt 
him, and laſt Oe 364.” His dent: and. ee 
1566. 22 | 
o Perils a riſe of ond ior of that M 3 . 308; De- 
ſcription, of the country, and its inhabitants, 316.” The 
cauſes of che Perſian grandeur traced, 312. .Reduces 
the ſtates of Lower Aſia, 357. Aſſyria "conquered; 344. 
Egypt conquered', 347. Religion of the Perfians, 349. 
Their manners, 351. Vigorous meaſures" ef Darius 
Hyſtafpes to reduce the Tonians ; 372. Three diſtinct 
0 periods into which the invaſion of Greece may be divided, 
4. 2. The unfortunate expedition of Mardonius, 3. 
Invaſion of Attica by .Datis, and Artapherhies, 4. De- 
been of ai e . 15. ane of Ma- 


*; * 
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0 Greece „ 35. Amazing number of his forces, with 


the rude method of muſtering them, 36. Battle of 


Thermopylæ, 66. Diſaſters attending the Perſian fleet, 
on the coaſt of Theſſaly, 70. Firſt ſea-fight at ae 
fium, 74. The ſecond, 76. Battle of Salamis, 94. 
Deciſi ve battle of Myeale, 130. See Mardonizis. Character 


of Darius Nothus, and the firſt acts of his reign, iii. 


150. Artaxerxes and Cyrus diſpute the ſucceſſion, 323. 
Character of Cyrus contraſted with that of the Perſian nobles, f 
ta 326. Expedition of Cyrus into Upper Aſta, 331. 
eee of Cynaxa, 341. State of the Perſian empire, 
at the #ra of Alexander's eaſtern expedition, v. 189. 

1 of the Perſian fatraps, 110. Battle of 
£24 the Granicus, 113. Conſequences of that battle „119. 
Battle of Iſſus, 140. Battle of Arbrla, 166. Death 


bf Darius; 177. The en of Perſia” intruſted | 


0 Pediceitns;; 224. 1; 5 
Perfection, how it naturally. tends: 0 tegenerary, „ 13 
18. * | 6 4 
Perintbus , obſtinate defence ol that oity aguinſt Philip of 
* Macedon, v. 33. . 
Peripateticr, „the appellation of, from whence derived, ; „ 
% Theis ne, % t. 


Perſepolir, the 3 palace. of; burnt by Alexander the 
£ Great, V. 173. FF tn 1 41s: 
Peuceſtar made governor of Perf by Aexander the Great, 


. 7 s 


Phllanas; ; . the ü . of, deſefibed. 
1 13. Not inktitured-by * re on Mavedon., iv. 
ns: Lu 

Phalaris, denn of e bs hiſtory: 5 "YT x6 / Note. 
Doubts reſpecting his famous brazen bull, and other cur- 
rent relations of his cruelty, idem, ibi. 


Phaltutus-; commander of tlie Athenian org RAIN div | 


beys orders, and -ſeizes-Nicea'; ir. __ OWE! > diſaſters 


11 : e malt * e os if, 16; n va 
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_ Pharas, the, vigilant commander of the Grecian feet re- 
moved by Agelilaus-in favor of Piſander, iy. 28. "a 
Pharnahazus. is recommended by Conon t command. the 
| Perſian fleet, iv. 43. Battle of Cnidus, 44. Obtains 
the daughter of Artaxerxes in marriage, 53. 
| 22 wiſe adminiſtration of Polydamus there, iv. 138. 
_ Jaſon. declared captain. general of this. city, and of all 
Thnheſſaly, TAG. i: | 
Phaſelis the city of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian com. 
mander, ii. 204. 


Phayllzs. renews the facred war 1 ofter the deaths of, his 


brothers Philomelus and Onomarchus, iv. 340. 
Phere, great authority of Jaſon 1 there „iv. 137. See Ja- 
ſon , and Alerander. 
Phidias, deſcription. of his — py Jupiter 7 at Olympia, 3 
221. Is patroniſed by Perieles, 300, His moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed performances, 304. His ſtatue of 1 5 5 
306. His accuſation and baniſhment, 343. K. brin- 
Cipal ſcholars, iii. 296. 


Pbilip, afterward king of Macedon, Ly. is carried; as 3 : hoſtage | 


to Thebes by Pelopidas, iv. 201. His e FG wad 
_ early tranſactipns , 294, His return to Macedon 4.293. 
295. 1s Jeclired king of Macedon, 297. His kind 
treatment of his priſoners, , 299. His treaty. Sith” the 


Athenians, 300. His military inflitutions,, 301. He 


conquer Pronia, „ 304. His motives for attacking. the 
; Uhyriang,, 305. Defeats and kills Bardyllis, 306. His 
motives for attacking Amphipolis,, 307. His intrigues at 
Athens and Olynthus „ 310. 9 Amphipalis, . 312. 
Takes, and annexes this city to Macedon, 343. Pur. 


4 tes his conqueſts. in Thrace, 3 14. Takes poſſeſſion of 


the gold mines at Ctenidæ, , afterward. called Thillppi,, 
|; A'S His advantagecous ſettlement of the Al air of 
Theſſaly 31). His marriage with Olympias, 348. Birth 
of his ſon Alexander, 319, Hig ptoſperity , $22... 

. impenetrable policy, 323. Hi military. operatio ons 0 


at Thrace , where he loſes 5. 333+ Def 47108 en 


phron and Onomarchus, 3.3% W x the 
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ſtraits of Thermopyle by 0 en 343. Diſſem. 


bles his ambition under the attention to domeſtic concerns, 
351. His vices, 352. His intrigues at Eubœa, 357. 


Invades the Olynthian territory, 361. Beſieges Olynthus, ö 


370. Takes that city, 380. 15 Celebrates the feſtival 
| 6, of . the Muſes at Dium, 383. His naval depredations 
on Attica,” 388. le ſeizes Eubœa 386. His addreſs 


in gaining partiſans among the Athenians , * 388. His 


rapid ſucceſſes in Greece, 394. His reception and treat- 
ment of the Athenian ambaſſadors, 395. His embaſſy 
to Athens „401. Receives a third embaſſy from Athens, 
403, His reply to the Theban ambaſſadors, 409. Corrupts 


and deludes the Athenian ambaſſadors , „ 410. His flat- 
texing letter to the Athenians, A 12. Ts veſted with the 
cuſtody of the temp &@ 6f Delphi by the Amphictyonic 


council, 419. His * tern letter to the Athenians, 422. 
3 Honors decreed to him by the Amphictyonic council , 
425. Evacuates Greece, . 1. His expedition to Illyria, 
3. And to Theſſaly, 5. Undertakes to protect the 
55 Peloponneſians againſt the Seed of Sparta , 6. At- 

"tacks the Spartan territor Settles the affairs of 
45 ""'Petops Eſus , 5 55 His Wodenen on receiving infults 
at C 


4 $* 


1 1 22. Siege of erlurbus, 33. Defeats" ad; kills Diopei- 
thes, 36. Reftores' the convoy of proviſions ſeized by 

. Amyntas, 38. Attempts to ſurpriſe Byzantium, 31 
"I | Invited" to the aſſiſtance of Atheas, king of Scythia, 
3 0 lis expedition to chaſtiſe the perfidy of Atheas, 
His liſe ſaved by his Ton Alexander , I 51. He is 
Wn inted general of the Amphictyons, 52. A review 


Kt 


-F 2 


do burn the Athenian docks, 5 . Is" applied to- by the 
OP r to pumiſn the Amphiſſeans, 64. Takes the 
2 of Amphiſſa „65. Seixes / Elatæa, 67. 'Encamps 
9 ſe army on the plain of Cheronæa, 73. Defeats the 
cbonfederated Greeks :' 24. His levity on viewing the 
— "my f TY" * mr terte ui of ä 28. 


£ 


! Corinth, wo” Extends the" bounids' of Epirus „and 


of his difficulties at this time, 5 53. nden Antiphon 
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5 Cauſes of his different treatnient of Athens and Thebes, 


179. Nature and extent of his authority in 'Gteece,, 87. 
1s appointed. general of the Grecian confederacy. againſt 
: Terſia, 88. Quarrels with his queen and his ſon Alexan- 
der, 90. Is aſſaſſinated, 92. His character, ibid. 
ral , the Arcarnanian , phyſician to Alexander the Great, 


Alexander's confidence in Hine? though accuſed” of trea - 


n ee, Vn 2 e 
 Philippopoli founded by Philip of ne ge V. 2. 


e „ aſſbciate of Conon in the command of | the ; 


' Athenian fleet, his character, iii 225. Inſtance of his 


preſumption and cruelty, 2 30. Is taken ptiloner by, Ly- : 


.* fander, 232. And put to death, 233. 


 Þhilometus , the Phocian, inſtigates his Saure to with. 


ſtand the degree of the Amphictyonic council, w. 326. 


Seizes the temple of Delphi, 328. Employs the Wea 


treaſure in raifing mercenaries , „ 329. His defeat, and 
deſperate end, „ 

N riſe and decline of; at Athokis" i. 261. "Stats 
of, at the cloſe of the ſocial War of athens 85 iv. 246. 
In the age of fllexander the Great, v. 267. Tenets of 
de Peripatetics, 274. Eſtimate of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, 


286. Tenets of the Stoics, 288. Philoſophy of Epicurus | 


300. That of Pyrtho, 36. 


Pbliur „the ſmall republic of, takes arms at the renewal 
of the Peloponneſian war, at” 51. Is ſubjected: by the 


Spartans; iy. 7 9. | Extraordinary fidelity of that kepudlic 


to Sparta, 196. nnd. ima 
4 „e a city 'of dun; bebegel by: Hatpsgis his beben 


general, i. 338; Is deſerted by the Inhabitants , $39. 
Who remove te Corſica, 340. SUR 


e incur the cenſure of the Aiphictyonic Soul 0 
324. They reſolve to withſtand the decree, 32286. 
ſeize the temple of Delphi, 328. Are defeated by 15 


Thebans and their allies, 330. The War renewed by 
 Onomarchus "3 $4. Who is defeated and killed, 3 Jas. 


The Phocians intimidated; condlemm the plunderets of 
5 the — 469, Arty _ defeated by 
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the Thebavs., VE 408. Are deluded into ſecurity by: Phi- 
5 lip, 46. Cruel decree of the Amphictyonic council 
+... againſt them, 418. Which is executed by Philip, 
419. The fugitives received by the Athenians, 422. 
Phpilippopolis and Cabyla ſextied with Phocian , captives 
by Philip >> Vo: Bo; 159i yell 
Pbocion, the motives of his conduc. in 5 to Phi. 
lip of Macedon , iv. 344. Defeats the Macedonians and 
Eubœans, 360. Expels the Macedonians. from; Eubœa, 
R dy, 3 * Arrives at Byzantium with a fleet, and ſayes 


the Thracian cities, 41. Is veſted with che ſupreme 


ns” after. the defeat at Cheronza, 82. 
" Phabidas, the Spartan general, ſeizes: the citadel of Thebes, 
vita 2 . protected AT. Ae 92. 6 H. denn, 


. 4 8 of, te Cadmus : ſen ni = "The 


if 


merce, 16. 


„ Phrygia., invaſion, of, by- Ageſilaus iv, 48. chende 
dat of the Phrygians, 21 + | 


e. Tok the Athenian fleet — tha, ſyperior 


feet of the Peloponneſians, iii. 158. Counteracts the 


intrigues of Aleibiades, - 166, . He, aſſiſts in overturning 
be democracy „170. His death, 15 3 


e 


Phbrpnom, the Athenian, his embaſſy to Philip of Macedon | 


iv. 389. 1s ſent Again; 399% ne ai e % 
Phbyllidat, the Theban, his character, in * Engage 

in the conſpiracy of Pelopidas „ ibid. 5 = 
calf the ancient Greek poet, moin my and His 


17 


character, i. 273. His works, 276. His characteriſtic 


excellence, 277. His houſe and family ſpared by Alexan- 
2 at the demolition of Thebes, v. 10% ö 

4 Af = the harbour of. Athens $ * en agd and \ fortified ;® 

| ki, ix 1 hemiſtocles Wil. 187, ii la 

v1; Piſa, cauſe ,of, the war between that city. and Ui, and 
the defi of the 8 fi. %,, TI 

to Ke his, conſpiracy againſt the democratical, govern: 


1118 bes, i. 8. Inſtructed the Greeks in at nod com- 


: ; of i ns 5, kit. 46+" en 3 * 


i 
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mne four 9 11. Is defeated at bes, and kia 


by Conon, iv. 44: 


| Pic rau „ how he acquired we fupreme hose) lat | 


Athens, and his character, i. 362. ii. 250. Y 
Piſo, one of the thirty tyrants of A his rapacioustrent- 


ment of Lyſias, iii. 249. oe ** 


pittacus, the lawgiver of Mitylene , i. 365. 


Plague at Athens, account of, ii. 357. v4. 


Platæa, battle of between Pauſanias and Mardonius 4 EY 12 3. 
The city of, ſurpriſed by che Thebang, ii. 348; The 
city recovered by a ready expedient of the inhabitants, 


349. Is reduced by the Spartans, 3 67. Is deſtroyed 


by the Spartans, and the WN driven into N 
v, 1: 


Plato, his birth and education, iv. 5634 | Charateriof 199 
his works, ibid. Note. His travels, and ſettlement in 
the Academy, 264. General character of his philoſophy, 


265. Difficulty of explaining and abridging his doQrines, 


266. His great views, 267. His theolegy, ibid. His 


_ doctrine of ideas, 269. His morals, 271. His account 
of the origin of human knowledge, 273. Of the pow- 
ers of perception and intelleQ. 275. Of: the: paſſipns; 
276. Of virtue, 277. Was the firſt philoſopher who 


eſtabliſned, on concluſive arguments, the doctrine of . 
future ſtate , 280. His republic, 291. His genius and | 


character, ibid. Compared with Socrates , 282. 
| Pleaſure and pain, how analyzed by Lopicarns: „ v. 300. © 


Pliny, his advice to Maximus, when appointed the W 


. of Greece, ii. 237. Note. Remarks on his ac- 


count of the Grecian artiſts, iv. 249. Note. 25 I, Note. 


264. Note. 257. Note. 
Plutarch, his account of the operation of the laws of Lyeur- 


gus at Sparta; i. 133. His character of Antiphon, 3 


165. Note. 
Plynteria , the anniverſry of, how obſerved at Athens; , 
in. 98." © = 
Poetry, and muſic, * e „ 236. Won- 
« deeful. power of the Grecian muse, 248. Circum- 
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|) ſtances that 8 the 3 poetry, 253. Satite, 


how introduced, 257. Elegy, 258. The ode, 275. 
Influence of the poetical conteſts at the public games, 


285. State of, in che age of Alexander the Great, v. 
258. 


| Polar bits, i the e of Lolas, 1 poiſoned by the thirty 5 


tyrants of Athens, iii. 250. 


Pollis, the Spartan admiral, defeated by the Athenians near 


Naxos „ Iv. 109. 


Polybiades , the Spartan g 3 VASP the city of Olyn- 
thus — iv. > 9. | 


: Folgt. „ is exroncous. e eee of the Athenian 


' hiſtory, ii. 242. Note. 


Polychares, the Meſſenian, how defrauded by Evephnus the | 
Lacedæmonian, i. 159. Fatal A e e of lk tranſ⸗ ; 


an, +61: , 
| Policlytus „ his great Fill ; in-ſtatuary » iv. 248. 


Polydamas, his wiſe adminiſtration in Pharſalus, „ iv, x 138. 


Conference between him and Jaſon of Pheræ, ibid. 


\ Procures for Jaſon the ſupreme command of ge a 
3140. 


| Population 5 : vanity perhaps the greateſt enemy to, . : 


147. 


Porus „ king, -difoutes the ate of Fl the "Great 


over the Hydaſpes „ v. 202. His ſon defeated and killed, 


206. He is defeated, 208. Is reinſtated by Alexander, 


210. Obtains all Alexander s Indian acquiſitions, 217. 


1 Potidaa , belieged by the Athenians, and aſſiſted by the 


| „Corinthians, ii. 333. Is reduced, 367. 
Power , always dangerous to liberty, unleſs counteracted 


by wiſe checks, iv. 229. Judiciary, in road Grecian | 


. republics, how abuſed, 230. 


Praxiteles O 'bis great ſkill in ſtatuary P iv. 248. | His two. 15 


ſtatues of Venus, ibid. 
Priam, king of Tay „ his unfortunate ' hiſtory of 1 40. 


Property, judicial deciſions of, 1 the heroic _ of 


Greece, i. 70. 


Proſopis , the en army beſieged there by Megabazus, i 
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the Perſian general, il. 212, The Gree'a ans ©xpitulate, 

ibid. | 7 
Protogmes, "the painter, . th: 10 J. 263; 
Proverbs, current precepts © of moral inſtruction , before 
morality was reduced to a ſyſtem, ii. 263. 


Pſammenitus „ king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyſes King 8 


of Perſia, i. 346. 


Pſyttalea , the iſland” of, occupied by the flower of the 5 
Perſian infantry previous to” the battle of Salamis, ii. 
„ Where chey are cut to Fe by the Greeks , - 


97. 
Pylus, fortified by Demoſthenes, » A. US Attack of, ; N 2 
Spartans, 9. 


Forgoteles, his "eminence as an engraver on 1 gems, >, e 


2. 
Pyrrbo, account of his philoſophy , . at 
Pythagoras, his hiſtory, ii. 1 53- Cauſe of cher fabulous 


. 


relations of his travels, 154. His acquilitions in Egy my | 
11 


156. His definition of a philoſopher, 157. Is his 
| honored in Italy for his talents and learning, 16 


- manner of life, 1514. Effects a reformation in't fs man- 


ners of the citizens of Crotona, 160. Forms his dif- 
ciples into an excluſive ſociety ſecured by ſymbolical teſts, 


161. His politics, 162. His morality, 164. His 5 


ſyſtem of education, 165. His rules for the conduct "of 
© his diſciples, 166. Conformity of theſe with the inſti⸗ 


tutions of Lycurgus, 167. Origin of the fictions oon 


cerning him, 168. His death, 170. His alleiptes in 
Magna Græcia deſtroyed, 17757. 

Pyrbia, the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, br mon of de. 

livering the oracles there, i. 114. 


Pythian games, occaſion of their inſtitution , and defer ; 


tion of, 1. 226. 
Python of Byzantium , his charaiy' and embaſſy from 
Philip of Macedon to ny v. 21. 
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7 Red N FL „major, 5 the 3 where Alok 
| the Great croſſed the Indus, v. 201. Note. His account 


of the eaſtern boundary * ee 8 ane N 
215. Note. 


Reſignation, the TE} doctrine of, v. 295, 


Rhapſodifts of the Greeks, their high wy. 4 in- 


fluence on ſociety, i. 253. e 
Rhegium ſettled by Greeks : + 278, 204. 185 
| Rhythm of ancient muſic, how regulated, i. 244. 


| Romans, their religion mere plagiariſm from that of the 
Greeks, i. 63. Note. Send deputies to Athens, to ob- 


, tain a copy of Solon's Jaws, ij. 237. Note. Difference 
between the Roman and Athenian governments , 247. 


Note. Conquer the weſtern diviſion of Alexander's n 


V. 254. _ 
Rouſſeau „Jean Jaques, from whence he derived the ra- 


tional and practical parts of his ſyſtem of education, 8 


166. Note. 


Laras 3 the daughrer of 1 Bog 3 taken priſoner by 
5 e the a al arſon LA, him, v. 185. 


E : 7 

. | | | 
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"TI band of 8 account ol, iv. 123. Battle 


of Leuctra, 110% 
eee war, the origin and We e pi ey . 278. 
Againſt the Phocians, à hiſtory of, iv. 1 


Sages the ſeven , peculiarly diſtinguiſhed among the Greek 
philoſophers, ii. 261. / 


| Salethus, a Spartan general, goes to the relief of Mytilens, 


beſieged by the Athenians, ii. 374. i gh to death by 
the Athenians, 294. 
e ſea. engagement off that ke between the Gre- 


cians and Perſians, ii. 94. 


Samos, why favored by the Perſians after the reduction 


5 


— 


— 
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of Miletus; ind. defvlation of Jovi 511. .:382.... Revolt 


of the Athenian troops there, againſt the tyranny of the 
four hundred, iii. . ls reduced by Heer, 
242. 


Sana, a caval cut through. the iſthmus of, by arm, 


Ne „ his prudent advice to Crœſus king of Lydia, 3 
| Fg Pe and taken. by. Alexander, the Great, 35 v. | 
Ser Lodo; King: of Aﬀyria,. his tomb deſcribed, v. 
7 Sardis, battle of, between Cyrus and: Grim 1 32 t. 


The city taken by Cyrus, 326. Is retaken and deſtroyed 
by the Athenians, e But n enn. | 


bid. 
Satire in poetry, the e of, ec deen "op . 26 7. 


Sacprur, the player, ſignal inſtance of his friendſhip for Apol- | 


jophanes „ iv. 348. Note. 


Sciences, ſtate of, wn, Þ the heroic ages. ar Greece 5 


1. 865 
8 che city of, 1 by the. Athenians. 
' inhabitants mallicied. iii. 5 9. 


da 


Sculpture , of the Grecian artiſts , the moſt celebrated. mo- 
numents of, pointed out, ii. 304. Chara&eriſtic excel- 
lence of, 307. The expreſſion of, compared with the 


terary compoſitions of their poets and orator, 308. 
7 in the Spartan laws, explained, ii. 194. 
1 „a Thracian adventurer „takes the troops under 
n into his ſervice; iii. 381. - Conducts them 


after a feaſt to inſtant action, 383. Recovers his here- 
ditary dominions by their en, 784. His ingrati- | 


tude, 388. 


a , Colonization 45. by Grecians., ii. 144. 'Revolations. 


in that iſland, iii. 47 A general congreſs of the ſtates 
of, 71. Deſtructien of Leontium, ibid. Siege of Syra- 
cuſs, 96. Miſerable retreat of the Athenians, 134. 


How withdrawn from the ſphere of Grecian politics „ 308. 
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Is invaded by the Carthaginians, 309. Their exceſſive 
cruelties towards the inhabitants, 311. Characters of 
the two Dionyſiuſes, 3i7. The iſland; reduced to =p te 


condition of a Roman province, 322. 
Sicinus , his character, and the important enterpriſe he was 


intruſted with by Themiſtocles, ii. 92. His ſecond oom. 


miſſion to Xerxes, 101. 


Schur: the government of, at by Rüden iv. 191. 


A ſchool of painting formed there by Evpompus , , 
250. 
Sinope, its ſituation , and. by whom built, iii. 350. 


_ Sixty, account of the proiignts club. of, „at kihers , 


"$2. © 
Social war of Sion; hiſtory of; iv. 240. 
Society , the narrow ſphere of human faculties and purſuits, 
in the infancy of, i. 1. An idea of property in land, 


one of the moſt important ſteps in the progreſs of, 12. 


Political, during the heroic ages of Greece, a review of, 


ity, 


71. 
3 deteds "the arts of the Sophiſts 8. & 6 9. His 


education and character, 270. His philoſophy „272. Is 
aſſiſted by the tragic poets, 273. His views counteracted 
by the writers of the old comedy, 277. Is ſeduced by 


the arts of Aſpaſia, 291. Attachment between him and 


Alcibiades, iii. 43. Condemns the expedition to Sicily, 


82. Oppoſes the irregular condemnation of the admirals 


accuſed for miſconduct at Arginuſſe, 224. The princi- 


pal cauſes of his perſecution, 274. The artific his 
accuſers, 276. His defence, 299. Is condemned, 


279. He refuſes to eſcape from priſon, 283. | His con- 


verſation with his friends on the laſt day of his life, 285. 
His declared motive for writing a hymn to Apollo, 287. 
His opinion of ſuicide, and of the immortality of the 


foul, ibid. Is warned to die, 290. His death, 291. 
The Athenians repent, and honor his memory, 292. 
His principal diſciples and followers , 293. Philoſophers 
; * miſrepreſented his tenets , 294 


66. The reciprocal e of, e 5 uti 
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Solon of Athens reſtores and improves the inſtitutions of #® 
-Theſeus, i. 213. Animates the Amphictyonic council to 
revenge 'the violation of the temple at Delphi, arg. 
Adviſes the conſecration of the Cirrhean plain to fulfil 
the oracle, 224. His converſation with Crœſus, king of 
Lydia, 305. His ſummary of human life, 356. Re- 
lieves the Athenians from the miſery and confuſion oc- 

_ calioned by the laws of Draco, ii. 240. His exalted 
” character , | 7bid. His regulations concerning property, 
242. New - models the government, ibid. His inſtitu- 
tions ſuited to the times, 243. His diviſion of the ci- 
tizens, 244. The ſenate, 245, The nine archons, 
246. The areopagus, a7. Happy tendency and ex- 
tenſive ſcope of his laws, 767. ths ſyſcem of eduta- 
tion, 249. | 
Sofcles „the Corinthian deputy at Sparta, his ſpeech againſt 
the propoſal for reſtoring art to te e of | 

Athens; 26975 5 | 
Sophiſts of Greece, a hiſtory uf ii 1 ih | | 
Sparta , , occaſion "of Lycurgus being driven frown 8 ” 
i. 123, The principal objects of Lycurgus's legiſlation , 
129. His diſtribution of political power, 124. Inſtitution 
of the ephori, and nature of their office » 1 30. Laws 
concerning property , 131. The uſe of iron money in- 
troduced, 133. Effects of theſe inſtitutions, ibid. Re- 
view of Spartan manners, 135. Their military character 
and inſtitutions, 137. The women, 141. Education of 
children, 143. Peculiar diſcipline of the youth, 144. 
Paternal authority, 147. Coincidence of the inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus with thoſe of the heroic ages, 148. Cauſes 
which undermined the felicity of Sparta, 150. Expedient 
of Lycurgus to ſecure the obſervance of his laws, 152. 
. ' Deſcription of Laconia, 155. The people, 156. How 
Sparta, the capital, gained the aſcendency over the other 
cities in Laconia, 157. Cauſes of the war with Meſſenia, 
158. The Spartans ſeize Ampheia, 162. And ravage the coun- 
tty, 164. Indeciſive battle with the Meſſenians , 170. End 
of the firſt Meſſenian war, 176. Origin of the claſs of 
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inhabitants termed partheniæ, 179. Conſpiracy of the 
Partheniæ with the Helots, ibid. Revolt of the Meſſe- 
nians, 181. Battle of Deræ, 182. The Spartans com- 
manded by the oracle to aſk a general from Athens, and 
. receive the poet Tyrtæus, 184. Tyrtæus animates them 2 
2 a purſue the war, 188. End of the ſecond Meſſenian 
war, by the reduction of Eira, 200. Inſolent oppreſſion 
of the Meſſenians, 212. Alliance with Crœſus king of 
Lydia, 3x5. State of, at the time of the battle of 
.- Sardis, 322. Defeat of the Argives, 323- Deputies ſent | 
to obſerve the motions of Cyrus, 336. The overtures of JG 
Ariſtagoras to involve the Spartans in a. war with the 
Perſſans „rejected, 358. The Spartans endeavour to 
form a canfederacy to check the power of the Athenians, 
— 365. Domeſtic diſſenſions between Cleomenes and De- 
„ maratus, ii. 33. The ſtraits of Thermopylæ defended 
by king Leonidas, 5 2. Sperthies and Bulis devote them- 
ſelves for their country, 54. The atonement refuſed 'by 
 Xerxes, who ſends deputies to treat with the Spartans, 
. $5: "Memorable battle of Thermopylz, 66. Addreſs of 
the Spartan ambaſſadors to the Athenians in the preſence 
of Mardonius, 107. They deſert the Athenians, and 
- attend ſolely to their. own ſecurity , 110. Remonſtrate 
with the Athenians on the fortifying of their, city, 183. 
.- Artful embaſſy of Themiſtocles to Sparta, 1 $4. Treachery 
of Pauſanias, 190. The city of Sparta deſtroyed by an 
earthquake, 218. Revolt of the Helots and Meſſenians, 
ibid. The Peloponneſians endeavour to engage the Spartans 
to aſſiſt them againſt the Athenians, 334. Pacific council 
of king Archidamus. 338. The Spartans engage in the 
_ Peloponneſian war, 339. Operations of the Spartan fleet, 
385. The blocking up of their troops in Sphacteria re- 
duces the Spartans to ſolicit peace at Athens, iii. tr. 
Ss. - Their overtures rejected, 13. They apply again, 18. 
RP They aſſiſt the revolt of Macedonia, 26. Baſe treatment 
1 * _ of the Helots, 27. Truce concluded with Athens, 33. 
1 Peace concluded with Athens, 37. Mutual diſcontents 
| | . generated between Sparta and Athens, 48. Renewal of 
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INDEX 


. the war, 50; Battle of Mantinæa, 56. e to I 
taking advantage of the Athenian misfortunes, 162. In- 
trigue of Alcibjades with Timea, 159. Character of Ly- 
. - ſander, now made commander of the Peloponneſian forces, 
198. Battle of Egos Potamos, 230. The coaſts and jflands 
of aAſia and Europe reduced by Lyſander, 234. The city 
of Athens taken by Lyſander , 240. Rapacity and eruelty 
of the Spartan government, 242. The Spartans invade 
FElis, 306, Subdue the Eleans, 307. Aſſiſt Cyrus in 
aſſerting his pretenſions to the throne of Perſia, 1329. 
Incur the reſentment of Artaxerxes by this meaſure p 
iy. 1. Thimbron. ſent to defend the_Molian- cities, 3. 
Dercyllidas ſent to ſupercede him, 4. r of Agis, 
Tos nie diſputed ſucceſſion to the crown, 9. Ageſilaus 
declared ſucceſſor, ro. Cinadon's conſpiracy. #bid, A 
Jealouſy) of the Spartan power excited in the ſeveral Gre- 
_ cian ſtates, by the policy of Tithrauſtes, 2 7. The $par- 
tans take arms againſt the Thebans, 30. \ league formed 
"NS Sparta, which occaſions Ageſilaus: to be recalled 
from the eaſt, 35. Piſander defeated at ſea at Cnidus , 
44. Solicit peace with Perſia on the rebuilding the walls 
of Athens, 55. The Spartans. accept the terms dictated 
* Artaxerxes, 65. By what motives they were influenccd 
in this tranſaction, 70. Benefits derived. from this peace, 
71. Their ambitious views on this occaſion, 73. 
Their haughty meſfage to the Mantinæans, 76. Hard i 
Conditions impoſed on the inhabitants when the tomm was 
reduced by Ageſipolis, 78. The Spartans aſſume a regu- 
_ - Jating power over the republic of Phlius, 79. Applicatidn 
ol the towns Acanthus and Apollonia ' againſt the Olynthian 
confederacy, 81. War commenced in Macędon, 8s. 
Death of Ageſipolis, 8 7. Acceſſion of Cleombrotus, 88. 
The citadel of Thebes ſeized. RON} 91. Var 
in Bceotia, 103. Loſſes by ſea, 109. A congrels of the 
Brecian ſtates held at Sparta, 112. Debate... between 
,  Ageſilaus .and; Epaminondas, 116. Reflections on this 
_ altercation „ 118. Cleombrotus aſſembles the; Spartan 
forces on the pans” of Leuctra, 1324. Their troops 
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INDEX 


/ | defeated there by Epaminondas , 128. Singular n 
ol the Spartans on this event, 132. They in vain attempt 
to recover their authority in Arcadia, 151. Laconia in- 


| i . . vaded by the Thebans, i 15 j. General conſternation at the 


<.- devaſtation of the country, 184. A defenſive alliance 


negociated at Athens, 158. This alliance extended and 


©. confirmed,” 166. Treaties concluded with Dionyſius, tyrant 
ok Sicily, and Artaxerxes king of Perſia, 167. They 
of "ks the field againſt the Arcadians, 191. Battle of Midea, 
172 The Spartan allies ſolicit permiſſion to negociate 
299 pesce with Thebes for themſelves, 195. Attempt of 


. to ſurpriſe the city of Sparta, 214. The 


1 incur the reſentment of the Amphictyonic 

council, 326. They claim the ſuperintendency 

+. © of the temple at Delphi, 408. Philip of Macedon re- 

+7 quired to check their inſolence by the Amphictyonic 

1 council, v. 7. They ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 

8. The Spartan territories ravaged by Philip, 16. The 

- Spartans take arms againſt Macedon during the abſence of 

Alexander, but are reduced by Antipater, 188. 

| Spelman, Mr. a miſtake of „ in tranſlating | prong „ cor. 
xected, ili. 3% Me „. 

halen a body of Spartan forces blocked up Were by 


the Athenians, ili. 10. Is N en h 5 13. 
How reduced, 1 7. 


: Steen the Spartan general, how induced td attempt | 


the Pirzus of Athens , iv. 105. Fails, and is diſgraced, 
106. 


| Spitamene ns Beſſus the üer of Darius „ V. 179. c 


6 Oppoſes Alexander, 180. His death, 182. 
EY He; derivation. of the name of thoſe iſlands, iv. 44. 
Stadium ,/ in the Grecian" public games, explained, i. 228. 
' Statuary, : 9 5 of, „ at the Cloſe of the n war If Athens, 
. 7. &, : VEL pd 1 
F utc 45 one of the perde ephori , g -flirs up hs Soars 
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Sul, the name ny whence derived, il. 295. ; 
8 272. Tenets of, 288. | 
Strabo, his "obſervation on thy firſt hiſtociins' Ef Attica q 
i. 4. Note. Juſtifies the report. of Bacehus 8 nen 


" apy to India, V. 199. Notre. Ke: 8 * 5 's 
Superſtition „ its cauſes and operation in Greed „ 15 60. 


Sbarit, the city of, by whom founded, and its ſituation, | 


ii. 145. Conquered by Milo of Crotona, 16% 
Syennefſis , governor of Cilicia; ſecures himſelf from the 

arms of Cyrus by the means of his wife Epyaxa, iii. 333. 
Scylliar of Scione, diſcovers the Perſian ſtratagems to che 

commander of the Grecian fleet at ö . 74. 
Hracuſe founded by the Corinthians, il. 144. Reign of 
Gelon, 170. Reign of Hieron, ther 68; Expulſion of 
Tfrachbulus „and eſtabliſnment of a democracy, 69. 


The tyranny of this city diſtracts the whole. iſland, 71. 


_ /- The city defcribedl, 96. Apprehenſions of the citizens 


on the approach of the Athenian fleet, 97. The firatagem 


-; if Nicias to ſeize the city, 98. The ſcheine defeated, 
100. Nicias gains a victory over them, 102. Diſtreſs 
and relief of the city, 109, The beliegers defeated in 
2 general engagement, 120. They are defeated again, 
130. Miſerable retreat of the Athenians, 134. Baniſh- 
ment of Hermocrates , iii. 182. Revolutions of that 

©, city 5 e "IF" taken. 'by Marcellus gov Au gar general, 
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a. e 3 Par Mens: Ag. hs rd Wen 7 
' Tavebians, „their deſperare oppoſition to the Greeks: under 
Kenophon and Cheiriſophus, iii. 164. 

Tee on What "occaſion nde 155 a orden troops 
8 ok Cyrus, iii. 374. 3 q 2415 - 
- Taurws , mount, a deſrription of, v. „ j 8 110 
* „an Indian prince, mutual generoſity Wan 
78 and Alexander the Great, V. * L «#2 A901 3 12 
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" Togea, „ Kirute of che Elean deputies. . by che "I | 


dians, who partook of the plunder of Olympia, iv. 210. 
Is choſen by Epaminondas as a place of rende. vous for 
His troops, 21 


EN their conteſt with che Athenian in the confederate 5 


army, ii. 118. 
2 8 deſert their country, when attacked by the Perlians 
„ 341. 8 hh IN 
Telania 3; brother of agefilaus , inveſts the city of Olynthus, 
iv. 85. Is killed, 87. 


Tel, the Athenian, why, pronounced a a happy man by 


Solon, i. 30. 


72 ku 
. 


| Tempe, the valley. of, deſcribed , . 25 15 occupied by 
Themiſtocles to ſtem the progreſs of Rerxes, . Mo 


For what reaſon abandoned, 47. 1 


Ter „ his treacherous behaviour to the 3 in 


their retreat through Armenia, 1. 58 3. Fs n 
with Antalcidas , iv. 38. 


1 of Lesbos, bis dn 5 3 91 


*7} 


Tbalar, the poet, diſpoſes the Spartans to. [inc the 
A Jaws of Lycurgus , i. 128. | 
. the Mileſian, his ſcienfca. diſcoveries, 6 i 263. | 


His ſchool and ſuccefſors', 264. 


oral ſome account of the colony ſettled. ws. 43 l. 260. 
Ihbeatrę, Grecian, oircumſtances which: rendered it ex- 


tremely liable to abuſe, iv. 2333. 


Thebe „ queen of Theſſaly, her Line with Felopidas 
during his confinement , iv; 180. 


' Thebes , founded by Cadmus, i. 8. Origin of the war of, 


25. Revolt of the. inferior cities of Bxoria from, ii. "6. 


- Surpriſe. the city of Platza 348. The invaders deſtroyed | 
350. How engaged in a war with Sparta, iv. 30. Battle 
of Cotonita , ' 45. The Thehans compelled. to agree to 


the terms of peace/dictated by Artaxerxes, 67. The 


citadel of, betrayed tu Phœbidas the Spartan, 89. Con- 


::i;Fpiracy of the. Theban, exiles , Circumſtances attending ite 
execution, 95. The heads af the ariſtocratie party sr 


2 = 
& 


1 * D b. 5 


* 


The demooratic. government. nn „r 


citadel recovered from the Spartans ; 101. Scheme on 

the Thebans to produce a rupture between Athens; a 
Spart, 104. Their cruel; treatment of the Bœotian cities, 

111. Epaminondas ſent as deputy; to the Grecian congress 
at Sparta, 113. Reflections on his conduct there 11 f. 1 
Account of the ſacred band, 123. Battle of Leydtra, 


127. Invaſion of Laconia, 153. A neutrality granted to 


the Spartan allies at: their ſolicitation, 200% Battle af 


5 


Cynoſcephalæ, 202. The Thebans'deſtray the city Orcho- 
menus, 204. Battle of Mantinza, 219. Engage in the fucred 
War againſt Phocis, 330. Their embaffy to Philip of 
Macedon; 409. Theit tyranny over the Boœotians; 424. 
The Thebans perſuaded by Demoſthenes to units with 


the Athenians againſt Philip, v. 72. Battle of Cheronza * 


74. Why che Thebans were harſhly! treated by Fhilig, 


79. Demolition of Thebes by Ale ander the Great; 103. 


Tbemiſtocler, „his character and pretenſions to the command = 
of the Athenian forces, compared with thoſe of Ariſtides, 
i. 26. Their rivalſhip;- 27. Deſtroys the fleets of Miginaand 
þ  Coreyra, 31. Exhorts his :countrymen to keep up their 
military ſtrength by land and by ſea, 32. Endeavours 
to ſtem tlie inroad of Xerxes at the nde or Tempé 47. 
Adviſes the Athenians to truſt to their fleet, in obedience 
tothe oracle, 48. His expedient'to:detach the Tonidfis from 
. the Perkans, 78. His prudentadviceito the:Grecian fleet,'88. 
His ſtratagem to draw Xerxes to a naval engagement before . 
© the Grecian fleet ſeparated, 9 . Is joinechby his olchbrivał A. 
ſtides, 92, Battle of Salamis, 93. His ſcheme to accelerate: the 
flight of Xerxes; 100. Honors conferred on him, and 
his conduct after his victory, 104. Perſuades the the- 
nians to fortify rather than adormcthgir cityg 183. fs 


embaſſy to Sparta, 184. Builds che Pireus, 267% Is ac- 


cuſed by the Spartans as an àccomplice with 'Pauſagias, 
1 198. His baniſhment and death, 199. 1 105 Arif 


Tae the Meſſenian diviner, devotes: himfſelF;iideath 


at Eira „to intimidate the: boſiegets ; 80 Li I A 1. 
 Theogony in poetry , ic Lon 69 3- Nec 0 21 


Vol. „ Cc 
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. ee, 5 1 character ws: the aſociates of Phili of 

> Macedon , iv. 353. Note. © 5 
'Theramtnes e the democracy at PLEA in. 179. His ä 

embaſſ to Sparta; on the ſiege of Athens by Lyſander, 

237. As one of be thirty tyrants of Athens endeavours 
to mitigate the odious oppreſſions of his colleagues, 25 1. 
Is ſaccuſed by Critias; 253. His defence, e e vio- 

_ «1 Tently: dragged to death, 256. 

Maki; the ſtraits. of; deſcribed, ii. 490 100 ed 
by the Greeks to ſtem Ki; progreſs. of Xerxes, ibid. An 
1 attack of the Perfians .repulſed , 58. Memorable battle 
of, 55, The Thebans deſert to che Perſians, 66. Monu- 
* ments erected in memory of this battle, 67. Philip of 
Macedon ſtopped there by the e en iv. 4. Seized 

by Philip, 39. 

Treue, his voyage to Crete, 10 toentivent by Minos f 
1 30. Introduces the Cretan inlitutions into Attica, 32. 

'Theſſatres impeaches Alcibiades of impiety (ii. "91. 
Theſſaly; great part of reduced under the dominion of 
| x Jafon'iof Pherte, iv. 139. Jaſon aſſaſſinated, 145. Re- 
volutions of this country aſter the death af Jaſon, 174. 
The Theſſalians apply to Thebes for protection againſt 
their king Alexander, 201. Battle of Cynoſcephalz, 
202. The affairs of that country ſettled by Philip king 
of Macedon, iv. 316. Why l ſelected his friends 

from among the Theſſalians, 353. Is h tie by 1 257 

80 2 Macedonian PPLoOVINce,” v. 1 ©: 

-Thimbrori is ſeut from 4 5 to alli 03 7 Folian citicn 
_ - againſt Tiſſaphernes, iv. 3. Is remforced by the Greek 
troops under Nenophon, 1d. _ repulſe at Laine oc- 
D Gaſiahs this recal. „ 

Trace, the; coaſt oft . by Con chi Got 

commander, ii. 203. Expedition of Braſidas the Spartan 
eee to; i. 28. The commotions there ſettled, and 
the country reduced to a Macedonian Oy 45 by 8 


i\::Phaltip!;- V. 20. 6 N [7 « 
Thraſybulur , king of Syrnctſe, his charatr « and alen 
from Sicily 's lo; Te 4 S097 


: - 1 % 
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Thraſybulus, „ tyrant of Miletus, his expedient to amet, 
Alyattes king of Lydia to peace, i. 299. 75 . 
of Athens, heads an inſurrection in che camp at 
Samos againſt the abettors of the tyranny of the four 
hundred, iii. 173. Conducts Alcibiades to the camp, 
178. Gains a naval victory over the Peloponneſians » 
180. He impeaches Alcibiades in the Athenian aſſemblyß, 
206. His character, 259. - Seizes Phrygia, and defeats - 
the thirty tyrants, 260. Surpriſes the Piræus, 262. 
Gives the tyrants another defeat, 263. His proclamation 
to the vanquiſhed fugitives : 264. Is inveſted in the 
Piræus by Lyſander, 266. Returns to the city through 
the mediation of Pauſanias, 268. Procures a general 
amneſty, 271. His naval enterpriſes and death, iv. 61. 
TEN encourages the revolt in the Athenian ' camp at 
Samos, againſt the tyranny of the four hundred, iii. 173. 
- Suffers a defeat at Epheſus, 186. Regains his Honor | 
before the walls of Abydus, 187. 
Thucydides , general remarks on his hiſtory of the FRO 
neſian war, i. 3. Note. His activity as Athenian com- 
- mander of Thaſos, 299. Is baniſhed by the Athenians , 
300. His character of Hyperbolus, iii. 170. Notre. His 
+ Youthful admiration of Herodotus, and his own character 


as an hiſtorian, 300. Compariſon between him and 


Herodotus , 303. His Ne continued by Ronophon 3 
| 304. 
 Thyrea, the poſſeſſion of, | conteſted by the Spartans and 
_ © the Argives, i. 322. 5 | 
Tigris, , Ccontrivance for the paſſage of the Greeks nder | 
Kenophon over that river, iii. 321. : 
Timagbras, the Athenian deputy at the court of A 
ſeconds the arguments of Pelopidas, the Theban deputy 
there, iv. 184. Is condemned to death, ibid. Note. 
Timandra, the. miſtreſs of Alcibiades 3 * W by thoſe 
who put him to death, iji. 25 9. 
Timanthes, the Grecian painter, 5 his grun power of” ex- 
JJV 
Timoclea, a Theban matron, her benin . 106. 
| 023 


1nd . 


Amoleon puts an end to the tyranny of — the 
_ © younger, in Syracuſe, iii. 322. 
Tiſamenes, king of Lacedæmon, diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions 
by the 'Heracleide, i. 98. His death, ibid. 
7: iſſaphernes, the Perſian general „is ſent by Darius Nothus 
to quell the revolt in Aſia Minor, iii. 151. N e 
Aleibiades from the reſentment of Agis king of Sparta, 
161. Accuſes Cyrus of treaſon, 278. Concludes a truce 
with the Grecian army after the battle of Cynaxa , 325» 
His treachery, 349. Seizes the Grecian generals, 350. 
Is rewarded by Artaxerxes with the ſpoils of Cyrus, 
iv. 2. Attacks the Eolian cities under the Spartan go- 
vernment, ibid. His treaty with Dercyllidas, 6. His 
 . . treacherous negociations with Ageſilaus, 19. Ts deceived 
by the military policy of Agelilaus | , 18. Is put to death 
by Artaxerxes, 22. 
Tithrauftes , is employed by Artaxerxes to put Tiſſaphernes 
to death and to ſucceed to his command in Lower Aſia, 


iv. 22. Sends an embaſſy to Ageſilaus, 23. Corrupts | 


leading men in the ſeveral Grecian ſtates, 27. 

Tragedy, Greek, the origin of, ii. 279. How diſtinguiſhed 

- from comedy, 280. 

Trebiadud, hoſpitable reception of the Greeks under Xe- 

© nophon and Cheiriſophus in that city, iii. 391. Its pre- 
ſent ſtare deſcribed , from Tournefort, ibid. Note. 


Trenches , battle of, between the Spartans and Meſſenians . 


i. 189. „ 

Troy „ review of 1 Seen armament ſent againſt . 
city, i. 37. The kingdom of, deſcribed, 38. Derivation 
of the names Troas and Ilion, 39. Cauſes of the Trojan 
war, 40. Is beſieged by the Greeks, 44. Is taken and 

. .. deſtroyed, 45. Its ſubſequent hiſtory , ibid. 

Truth, the love of, natural to man, v. 299. 


Sen , the firſt hiſtorian who ee his narrative ac- 


cording to the Olympiads, i. 4. Note. 
3 „ king of eren . adventures of his daughter 
Helen 7 gi 41. 4 ; | 


* 


r* K 


© in Grpcian hiſtory, the cue impart of th term 

explained, i. 299. Note... . 

Drautr, thirty , eſtabliſhed: over the city of Athens, after 

its reduction by Lyſander, iii. 246. Their rapacious and 

cdruel conduct, 247. Are oppoſed by Thraſybulus, 259. 

- -  -+, They retire to Eleuſis, 261. Are defeated by i Fo . 

2863. They are depoſed , 264. | 

Tyre, embaſſies, from that city to Alexander the Great 

V. 147. Deſcription of the city, 148. The city beſieged 
by Alexander, 149. The inhabitants reduced, 16 6. 

Tyrtens , the Athenian poet , ſent to command the Spartans 
- againſt the Meſſenians, in obedience to the oracle, 
* 184. Animates the eee to e in 8 "P's 
7 ra 5 Fr uot 


> 


Vary, bebe. the geateſt enemy to population, 
. 
Vienus, encomium on the Cnidian ſtatue of Is = 
| Viclorr „at the Olympic games , their emulation and re- 
Wards, i. 284. | 
_ Virtue, the origin and nature of, according to Plato, 
iv. 277. Moral inquiry into, on the principles of the 
Peripatetics, v. 279. How to be attained, 281. The 
> hardeſt talk of, 283+ How eſtimated by the Stoics, 
. | 
=. . „ king of Ithaca, his embaſly to Troy 0 on behalf of 
5 OO i 45. e 


8 ; * 


72 AR, how carried on, during the. heroio ages of 
I e i. 79. Its laws, 81. — 
1 Farb, Biſhop , his opinion of the . of the 
: doctrine of a future ſtate to the ſupport of the Grecian 
governments, not juſtified by the Grecian writers, 
i. 56. : | 


Weaphis of Are. Ste — Att during the hetol 
ages of Greece; e ee 

ene, -* their condition | and rank PR: the heroic ak 
of -Greete , i. 74. Their oecupations and amuſements, 
* How treated by the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta, 141. 

of general review of mo rank they 8 and their Henk 
ment, ii. 286. | 
Mreſtling 5 how praftifed i in e the ancient gymnaſt exerciſes 
+230 +: is 
We riots , the moſt ancient pointed out , i. 3. Note. | 


+ nag; 5 . CP | 
994 . 
* ANTHPPE, hs oh of Seen. her fra parting with 
> mim ll 2865 

© Xantippus, his perſecution ; : FI Wh of the death of 

Miltiades, ii. 23. Is not deemed worthy to. ſucceed 

him, 25. Defeats the Perſians at Mycals, 29. 

rode he his account of the operation of the laws of 
Lycurgus at Sparta, i. 133. His account of the Spartan 
art of war, 138. His account of the Perſian inftitutions, 
311. His account of the expedition of Cyrus into Upper 
Aſia, iii. 331. Gives the moſt probable circumſtances of 
the death of Cyrus, 343. His reply to the imperious 
demands of Artaxerxes, 347. His addreſs to the Greeks, 
+ © after the perfidious ſeizure of their generals by Tiſſapher- 
nes, 355. Is elected one of their generals, 356. Me- 
morable retreat of the Greeks from Aſia under his con- 
duct, 357. Excites jealouſies among his troops, by pro- 

. poſing to ſettle on the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, 377. Is 
veſted with the ſole command of the troops on the death 
\ of Cheiriſophus, 379. Prevails on them not to plutider 
- Byzantium ; 380. His troops hired by Seuthes , a Thra- 
cian adventurer, 381. Conducts them afterward into 
the ſervice of Sparta, iv. 3. Attends Ageſilaus in his 
war with Perſia, 26. His hiſtory ends with the battle of 
( *"Mantinza;-225- Note: His character as a writer, 257. 
How he was engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, 258. 
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; Oe military Le” RT he 259; 
| "Is driven to Corinth, 2 bo. His lente perlormances , 


261. | | 85 * 


+8" Fs ; 


 Xerxes, king of reiß een for an invaſion. #4 5 


0 Greece, i. 335. Aon of his forces, 36. His | 
over the Helleſpont, 37. Cuts a canal through bo 


iſthmus of Sana, 39. His reflection on the review of 5 
his immenſe amy, 42. Receives the ſubmiſſion of the 
Grecian communities, 43. His march to the plains of 


Trachis, 5 2. His negociation with e Spartans 6. 
His inquiry into their character, ibid. aſtoniſhment 
at the repulſe of his troops at rie „ £58. The 


5 Greeks betrayed to him by Epialtes, ibid. *His narrow _ 
eſcape. when Leonidas ſurpriſed his camp, 64. Battle of 


* 


Thermopyle, 65. He advances toward Attica, 78. 


Ravages ts 
Delphi, how fruſtrated, 81. Enters Attica, 82. How 


territory of Phocis, 79. His attempt on | 


prevailed -on to riſk the battle of Salamis, 91. Views 


the engagement from mount Egialos, 94. His fleet 


defeated, 95. His diſgraceful retreat from Greece, 97. 


| His fight e by 1 AE of TAO 100. 
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4 oUTH, duties and employments: of, at Athens 3 E 


_ Ing ta the l of 3 ii. . 
7 


2 Vo, account of his philoſophy, . 2 8 7. 


Feuxis , the Grecian painter, account of his principal 
works, iv. 252. | 


\' Zoroaſter , 1 founder of the Perſian religion , his . 
e » 1. 349. | 


THE END. 


